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‘What the ‘Protein Test leans 


‘By Charles SH. Briggs 


Of The Howard Wheat & Cflour Testing Laboratory 


HE use of the protein test for grading grain 

is the result of taking one form of long- 

existent chemical analysis and applying it 

in practice to large quantities of a com- 
mercial material. 

Flour millers have for more than 50 years known 
that wheat and the flour made from it contain a 
gluelike substance known as gluten, which in extreme 
cases amounted to as little as 5 per cent and in 
others went as high as 20 per cent. It was generally 
understood that wheats with low amounts of gluten 
totally failed to give satisfactory baking results, while 
those with 11 or 12 per cent or more gave satisfactory, 
light, well-raised loaves of bread. Low gluten 
flours were satisfactory for some purposes, 


These, named after their originators, are the Dumas 
and the Kjeldahl. On account of its relative sim- 
plicity, the Kjeldahl method is preferred. The way 
in which it is carried out will be described later. Very 
few food materials consist of single proteins or have 
all of their nitrogenous substances in the form of 
proteins only, and this is the case with wheat, which 
contains at least six or seven proteins and four or 
more other nitrogen containing substances known as 
amino compounds. 

Two or three of these proteins are found only in 
the branny coating of the wheat grain, two or three 
in the germ (the infant plant part of the grain), and 


Because of the fact that wheats differ very ma- 
terially in the relative proportion of bran, germ, and 
floury portion, the protein determination can never be 
more than an approximate determination of the actual 
amounts of total proteins in the wheat grain. That 
present in the pure germ is more than 25 per cent, 
and the amount in bran usually greater than that in 
the floury portion. Bran makes up about 15 per cent 
of the kernel, but contains about 22 per cent of its 
total protein. The germ makes up about 1.5 per cent 
of the kernel, but contains 4.4 per cent of the total 
protein. So it will be seen that at best a protein 
determination made by calculations from the amount 

of nitrogen in the whole wheat is not a very 
reliable index of the really valuable gluten 


such as biscuits, cakes, etc., while those with 
higher gluten were suitable for light bread. As 
a later development, bakers using machinery 
came to realize that the higher the gluten con- 
tent the better suited were such flours for 
bakeries in which high-power, high-speed mix- 
ing machinery was used. 


which may be found in flour manufactured 
from this wheat. 

If we define true gluten as the sum of the 
gliadin and glutenin, as obtained by very care- 
ful methods of extraction, using chemicals, and 
if we compare the amount of true gluten with 
the amount of crude dry gluten as determined 
by washing away the starch and drying, we find 
that the crude gluten obtained when carried 
out under the best conditions for recovering 


irr ang is no satisfactory measure 
of the quality of protein. If the 
protein test alone gave a correct indi- 
cation of the baking quality of wheat, 
durums would mostly command pre- 
miums on account of high proteins. 
. . . It has to be conceded that eventu- 
ally the baking test furnishes the final 


Gluten Distinguished from Protein 


E have been considering gluten, but must 
explain the difference between gluten 











and protein. Protein in the broadest sense is 
a name for a group of substances containing 
nitrogen similar to each other in some respects, 
but differing in others. Probably the purest 
natural protein is white of egg. Other common pro- 
teins are the lean part of meat, the curd of cottage 
cheese, and prepared gelatin. None of these are actu- 
ally pure proteins, as they contain considerable quan- 
tities of moisture and small amounts of other ma- 
terials, 

Gluten prepared by washing the starch out of a 
flour dough in a stream of water contains two dis- 
tinctly different proteins, and after drying it has small 
amounts of unremoved starch, fat, and other non- 
protein materials, amounting in all to about 18 per 
cent. It is possible by very laborious and lengthy 
extractions to prepare the proteins in the gluten in 
pure form, 

When various prepared pure proteins from vege- 
table and animal foods are analyzed for their elements, 
they are always found to contain about 15 to 18 per 
cent of nitrogen; and in different samples of the 
same kind of protein the amount of nitrogen is found 
to constitute the same percentage of the total. If 
there are no other compounds present in the substance 
which contains nitrogen, and if it contains only one 
kind of protein, and if we can find a method which will 
be capable of finding out how much nitrogen there is 
in any substance, we have the possibility of finding 
out how much protein it contains. 

There are at least two very accurate methods of 
determining the amount of nitrogen in substances. 
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evidence for or against the character of 
wheats and flours.” 


four or five in the floury portion. Two of these, known 
as gliadin and glutenin, found only in the floury part, 
constitute 80 or 85 per cent of the total proteins of the 
wheat grain. They make up what we know as gluten. 
The percentages of nitrogen present in these various 
proteins and amino compounds differ from each other 
so that no method of calculation from the nitrogen 
would give us an accurate estimate of the amount of 
actual protein present. Gliadin contains 17.66 per 
cent of nitrogen, hence the nitrogen derived from the 
gliadin, if multiplied by 5.66, gives the amount of 
gliadin; in the same way the nitrogen from the glu- 
tenin multiplied by 5.72 gives the amount of glutenin. 
The factor for edestin is 5.44, and for leucosin 5.95. 


Protein Determination Is Approximate 


oye average protein factor for the branny portion 
is 6.81, and for the germ 5.80. Taking into account 
the average amounts present, the factor 5.70, recom- 
mended by Wiley in 1897, gives a fairly accurate 
result when applied to nitrogen obtained from flour. 
It has been customary to use the factor 6.25 for all 
sorts of food material, but as this factor was un- 
doubtedly too high for wheat products, the writer, 
commencing in 1900, began the use of 5.70 for wheat 
and flour reports, and though for many years there 
was some opposition to this figure, it has now come 
into very general use in America. 


as pure a product as is possible does not differ 
more than a few tenths from the amount of 
true gluten, and that this amount is also fairly 
close to the amount of protein obtained using 
the factor 5.70Xnitrogen. 

The determination of gluten by washing does not 
have as high a degree of accuracy as the nitrogen 
determination, but when the conditions under which it 
is carried out are understood and controlled, it is 
capable of a degree of accuracy nearly the same as 
the test used for determining moisture in grain. The 
similarity of results is explained by the fact that 
during the washing process some of the gluten itself 
is dissolved by the water, and most of the nongluten 
proteins are also removed by washing; but there re- 
main with the gluten certain amounts of fat, starch, 
and fibrous materials which nearly compensate for the 
substance dissolved away. 

Dry gluten contains 18 per cent of nonprotein sub- 
stances. If the gluten washing is carried out under 
carefully controlled conditions by an experienced op- 
erator and the gluten thoroughly dried, the amount 
obtained from high grade, sound flour is usually within 
Y_ of 1 per cent of the amount of protein from strong 
glutinous flours. It is probable that .2 to .8 per cent 
more gluten will be obtained than protein, but with 
flours from soft wheat or from unsound or immature 
wheats the amount of gluten usually will be less than 
the corresponding one of protein, because these glu- 
tens have more of a tendency to scatter during wash- 
ing. 

This condition, however, brings the gluten content 
more nearly parallel to baking quality, so that, other 
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things being equal, the gluten test of flour samples 
represents more nearly its baking strength than does 
the protein test. 


Protein of Wheat and of Flour 


be when we began to consider the protein of the 
wheat, the relationships between gluten and pro- 
tein are much less consistent. Protein of wheat may 
generally be estimated as being about 1% to 1 per cent 
above the gluten or protein of the straight flour made 
from it, but this rule has many exceptions. With 
wheats and flours of the same type during a given 
crop year it is fairly safe to use a fixed difference 
between protein in wheat and gluten or protein in 
flour, but not as applied to different varieties and 
types of wheats, or those differing widely in test 
weight per bushel or in degrees of soundness. For 
selecting wheats of the same general type the protein 
test will have a certain degree of value, and it is 
because of this relationship with baking strength, 
which unfortunately is not very close, that the system 
of purchase of wheat in accordance with its protein 
content has grown up. 

The history of the acceptance of the protein test 
as a grading factor has been very interesting. The 
writer of this article was the earliest to call attention 
to the usefulness as well as the limitations of this test 
for commercial use. In 1900 the protein test was 
proposed and explained to millers as a partial sub- 
stitute for the method under which flour was milled 
out from a sample of wheat and the gluten washed 
from it mechanically. A few of the millers patroniz- 
ing the Howard Laboratory were convinced of its 
value, and made more or less free use of the facilities 
offered. We were careful in our advertising to call 
attention to its limitations in the following words 
taken from a list of tests: 

“An inexpensive and rapid test and furnishes a 
very valuable test of the approximate strength of 
wheat on flour samples. By the test of a large number 
of samples, the poorer ones may be weeded out and 
the more promising ones may be selected for a fur- 
ther and more elaborate test. The nitrogenous com- 
pounds include gluten and small amounts of other 
soluble nitrogenous compounds, hence in general the 
gluten runs parallel to the total nitrogenous com- 
pounds and thus gives an approximate test of the 
strength.” 

As millers learned what this technical expression, 
“protein,” signified, and as they learned the value of 
laboratory tests and began to put in mill laboratories, 
its utility became more and more appreciated. Also 
its value seemed greater because of the difficulty that 
many of the chemists in the newly established labora- 
tories found in obtaining consistent results with the 
wash-gluten method. 

The protein test received an impetus in the South- 
west from the fact that, by the use of the old factor 
6.25, wheats were given fictitiously high protein values 
as compared with their gluten values. Another fact 
which brought the protein test more prominently into 
notice was the development of the baking industry 
from the manufacture of only a small proportion of 
the bread used by American families to a consider- 
ably larger proportion. In all these bakeries the mix- 
ing and much of the subsequent treatment of the 
dough was done by machinery, and low protein flours 
were found not to be so suitable for use as the 
stronger, more glutinous, high protein ones. This was 
especially true in larger and more recently constructed 
bakeries where the speed of bread dough mixing has 
been pushed up to an extreme which seems excessive. 


Effect of Protein on Premiums 


—— reason for the high premiums for high protein 
which have prevailed with both spring and winter 
wheats is to be found in the fact that both of these 
types averaged nearly 1 per cent lower in protein than 
during the previous year. When beginning to mill 
the 1927 crop, the millers did not realize the small 
percentage of high protein wheat that was available. 
There was a fairly large supply of old wheat on hand, 
and so, when the shortage began to be felt, it, of 
course, in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand, forced up the price for the high protein 
wheats. But a peculiarity of this crop which was 
noted by a few was the relatively. high baking quality 
of many low protein flours, nature having to a con- 


siderable extent compensated the shortage in quantity 
by the good quality, using the word “quality” in its 
sense of baking strength or stability. 

Premiums of 10@l5c for 1 per cent protein were 
without warrant in the actual baking quality conferred 
by the additional protein. One per cent of protein 
intrinsically is not worth to exceed 7@8c on the basis 
of wheat selling at a little above $1 bu on other grad- 
ing factors. 

The other factors by which wheat is graded include 
weight per bushel, amount of foreign materials pres- 
ent, amount of other varieties of wheat, moisture con- 
tent, damaged kernels, etc., all of which should have 
quite as much importance in fixing the value of a lot 
of wheat as protein. Ultimately the price depends 
upon the grade, the protein content, and the demand, 
and of course the demand is continually varying from 
day to day and from crop to crop. 

The protein may be high in wheat grown in a cer- 
tain location, while the very next year it may not be 
nearly so high, and it may vary considerably in parts 
of the same field. Clover and legumes will increase 
the protein of wheat grown on the same land the fol- 
lowing year. Very dark, small, shrunken wheats usu- 
ally show a high protein. Dark, plump wheats usually 
show 12 per cent or more, while starchy or so-called 
yellow berry wheats which are plump usually show 
low protein. 

Wheat which has the straw short is usually high 
in protein, while that with long straw usually runs 
low. Protein is usually higher in a year in which there 
is hot, dry weather at the time the kernel is filling, 
while in a year in which there is cool, damp weather 
during this period, the wheat is usually lower in pro- 
tein and higher in starch. The present season seems 
like an exception, and it is difficult to explain the 
high average protein obtained. But the good weath- 
er conditions more than any other of these factors 
have produced the higher amount of protein pres- 
ent in most of the wheats of the 1928 crop now com- 
ing in for analysis. 


The Kjeldahl Method 


4 ge Kjeldahl method of nitrogen determination 
which, with certain modifications, forms the basis 
for the chemist’s determination of protein, is carried 
out as follows: Each sample of wheat furnished for 
analysis is first cleaned of its dockage, by sifting in 
a manner nearly similar to the method used in the 
removal of dockage or screenings in the mill in prepa- 
ration for millers. About an ounce of this material 
is then ground to a fine powder in a pulverizing mill, 
and one gram of the ground product is weighed on a 
very accurate chemical balance for the analysis. One 
gram contains on the average perhaps 40 kernels of 
wheat, that is, just about a teaspoonful. 

Sometimes two grams are used, but in either case 
it can be seen how essential it is that the sample fur- 
nished should be an accurately drawn, well-mixed sam- 
ple of the bulk of the grain, and that the preparation 
of the sample should be painstaking, in order that the 
final one gram of ground grain should contain the 
same proportions of large, medium, and moderately 
small kernels that the bulk of the grain contains, and 
that the ground material should not contain less than 
its due proportion of branny flakes or floury material. 
Each of these, of course, can easily influence the 
amount of protein finally obtained. 

With this one gram of material, which now must 
represent the character of the original bulk of ma- 
terial, be it a car of 1,500 bus or a larger or smaller 
lot, the test is carried out by putting it into a long- 
necked, so-called digestion flask, to which is added 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid and small amounts 
of other chemicals which assist the acid to break up 
and destroy the material until it is finally digested to 
a clear liquid. 

In the process of digestion, the nitrogenous ma- 
terials are all converted into ammonia, which com- 
bines with the acid to form ammonium sulphate, the 
common fertilizer. The next operation aims to sepa- 
rate the ammonia from the ammonium sulphate, sul- 
phuric acid, etc., which remains in the flask. The chem- 
ist, therefore, adds an excess of caustic soda, which 
has a greater affinity for the acid than the ammonia 
has; so the mixture is heated and the ammonia is 
driven off by the heat and distilled into a receiving 
vessel in which is contained a very accurately meas- 
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ured standard solution of acid and a small amount of 
coloring material which will indicate whether acid oy 
ammonia predominates. 

By addition of the standard acid or a correspond- 
ing alkali in very small amounts, the material js 
brought to exact neutrality, that is, to a point where 
there is neither excess acid nor excess alkali. The 
standardized acid and alkali used must be of very 
carefully adjusted strength, so that the final addition 
of one drop of either solution from a very accurate 
measuring tube will produce a change of color in the 
liquid containing the ammonia. One drop of liquid 
of the strength of solutions usually employed will rep- 
resent approximately .04 per cent of protein. As a 
consequence of this, it will be realized how carefully 
each small drop of standard solutions must be watched. 

So it can be seen that the chemist bases his calcu- 
lations upon the amount of acid of standard strength 
required to neutralize the ammonia derived from the 
nitrogenous materials of the wheat or flour, and from 
this acid the amount of protein is calculated. 

In this analysis the judgment of the chemist does 
not enter, but the result depends wholly upon the 
reading of the scale and recording of the quantities 
of standard solutions employed and, of course, upon 
the accuracy with which these solutions were in the 
first place standardized. With two samples of the 
powdered wheat carried through the analysis side by 
side, it is possible to obtain close checks differing from 
each other not more than one or two drops, or a little 
less than .1 per cent, but it can easily be seen that if 
samples are not carefully subsampled, or if a car of 
wheat is resampled by taking several probe samples 
and mixing, there is opportunity for variations which 
may be larger than .2 or .3 of 1 per cent unless the 
contents of the car have in the first place been drawn 
from a well-mixed bin. 

No two kernels of wheat have identically the same 
nitrogen content. Kernels from the tip or base of the 
ear differ from those in the middle. Large kernels 
and small kernels from the same wheat plant may 
vary as much as 2 or 3 per cent in the amount of 
protein which they contain. Wheat grown on the side 
of a small hill may differ considerably from that 
grown in a hollow just below. All of these factors, 
as well as rainfall, soil, variety, time of planting, 
harvesting, treatment after harvesting, etc., may have 
a profound effect upon the amount of protein present. 

Each wagonload of wheat that enters into a car- 
load or storage bin brings a different amount of pro- 
tein into the mixture. On account of the time and 
expense required for the analysis, it is doubtful wheth- 
er the day ever will arrive when it will pay to test 
an individual wagonload of wheat, but it is desirable 
that larger lots, if well mixed, should be tested, so 
long as the system of protein premiums continues. 


Moisture an Important Factor 


— is another very important factor which 
must not be neglected in considering the subject 
of protein tests——the amount of moisture present. 
When grain is threshed, it may contain a fairly high 
amount of moisture which, if the grain has sufficient 
ventilation, will be dissipated until it comes within the 
safe storage limit. When moisture is dissipated, the 
amount of dry matter increases. A wheat having 16 
per cent moisture and 12 per cent protein will have, 
when the moisture has been reduced to 13 per cent, 
12.43 per cent of protein. In this instance a decrease 
of 3 per cent moisture has brought about an increase 
of nearly % of 1 per cent of protein. This example 
will serve to show the desirability of sending samples 
to the chemist in moisture tight containers unless there 
is, with damp grain, an intent to obtain a certificate 
of larger protein content than is warranted by the 
amount of moisture existent in the grain. 

The chemist should not be held responsible for 
variations found which are due to differences in mois- 
ture content of grain at different times, or, as has 
been stated, to the differences found when samples 
of lots of uniform grain are drawn. The amount of 
leeway which should be allowed in giving fair consid- 
eration to such results may go from about .2 per cent 
allowable under conditions where sampling is carefully 
done and moisture has not had opportunity to change 
materially, up to even as much as 1 per cent or more 
in cases which can be explained in accordance with 


(Continued on page 341.) 
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A WAY TO TAKE BACK STALES 

AKERS appear to be quite needlessly disturbed 
B about the evils of taking back stale bread which 
the retailer has been unable to sell. Any baker can 
by the exercise of a little enterprise and persuasive 
gles argument not only make it possible to reclaim 
sale bread in unlimited quantity, but actually turn 
the practice to profit account. In order that the in- 
dustry as a whole may benefit by this plan, it is 
offered here with no restrictions whatever on its adop- 
tin and use by any baker. 

The first step is to arrange with all manufacturers 
and dealers in equipment and supplies to take back 
whatever the baker has been unable to use or sell or 
which he is tired of seeing about the place. Equip- 
ment manufacturers must be persuaded to take back 
worn out and superannuated machinery, ovens, mixers, 
molders, pans, trays and what not. Truck manufac- 
turers must be sold on the idea of redeeming their 
trucks at full value. Millers in all probability will 
readily agree to reclaim any flour which may not be 
needed, and much the same position almost certainly 
will be taken by those who supply yeast, sugar, salt, 
shortening, milk and the one thing and another which 
the baker buys. 

The second step,—but why take a second step? 
The rest is merely the logic of events. If everybody 
takes back stales of what the baker uses in producing 
bread, there obviously is no reason why he himself 
should not take back unsold loaves at full value. It 
might even be possible to develop a plan whereby he 
could afford to pay the merchant a trifling bonus over 
the retail price for the privilege of reclaiming the 
usold bread. 

The whole thing, it will be observed, is perfectly 
simple and of a logic which cannot be disputed. As- 
suredly, if it is proper and profitable for the baker 
to take back unsold bread, it is equally proper and 
profitable for the others to take back whatever is 
employed in producing the bread. Of course, should 
they be so obstinate as not to fall in with the scheme, 
the whole idea fails. In that case the baker must 
either discontinue reclaiming stale bread or keep his 
commercial craft headed, as it now is, down Salt River. 

* * * 


The steadily decreasing number of bakers who 
save money by returning old flour sacks to the 
mill for refilling are overlooking another and much 
more productive form of economy in not re-using 
their bread wrappers. Millions of these might be 
recovered from kitchens at trifling expense, and 
the use of secondhand wrappers would make a 
saving equivalent to fifty or siwty cents a barrel 
in flour costs. What is good enough for the flour 
surely should be good enough for the bread. 


* * * 


A NEW FIELD FOR BAKERS 

E are indebted to the British Baker, which in 

turn has the story from a French contemporary, 
for information of the discovery in Italy of a method 
of sign writing on the surface of a loaf of bread. 
The coloring substance, which is declared to be harm- 
less, is applied to the surface of the loaf before 
baking. The heat turns the letters dark so that they 
appear clearly on the crust of the loaf as it comes 
from the oven. The story continues to say that 
Italian bakers are much taken with the possibilities 
of developing the discovery into an additional source 
of income. 

The use of the surface of a loaf of bread for the 
Purpose of presenting the merits of the bread itself 
Seems, on the whole, an act of supererogation. How 
much better to turn the opportunity to account by 
letting out the advertising surfaces to other adver- 
tisers. A first rate bakery has a provable paid circu- 
lation of loaves in its city and community comparable 
with the local newspaper. The space available for 
advertising is, to be sure, somewhat limited, but this 
should tend to increase rather than limit its publicity 
value. The circumstance that the advertising must be 
read as the loaf is cut, even if not as it actually is 
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consumed, is another point of superiority over news- 
paper space. 

“Not a cough in a carload.” “Let the gold dust 
twins.” “It beats as it sweeps as it cleans.” “Four 
out of five.” What a field. The principle of selectiv- 
ity would necessarily have to be observed. Reducing 
diets probably would be barred. Butter propaganda 
would be excellent, harmonious and appropriate. Fash- 
ion hints? Doubtful. Theaters, amusements, books? 
Within reason. Politics? One wonders. Yet where 
better to present the merits of the full dinner pail? 
Or even farm relief by the “eatmore” route. 

Certain opportunities would have to be eschewed, 
as, for instance, “eat bananas for beauty” or “be 
ham conscious.” “The whiter the bread the sooner 
you’re dead” would be barred, for obvious reasons. 
No matter. There would be plenty left, what with 
motor cars, cigarettes, soup, soap, shoes and a thou- 
sand whimwhams. Finally, in this land of the free 
there would not be, as in the place of its discovery, 
any Mussolini to say what should and what should 
not be blazoned on bread. Perhaps in the present 
state of things, with the chain stores stirring up 
trouble and one thing and another happening every 
day, bakers may find this a new source of income. 
Advertising is the greatest force in modern business. 
Where could it be better displayed than on the sur- 
face of the staff of life? 


* * 


A CODE FOR THE INDEPENDENT MERCHANT 


AT the recent annual convention of the National 

Chain Store Grocers’ Association, Ross McIntyre, 
its president, suggested the following code of ethics 
for members of the organization: 


To consider our vocation worthy, and as an 
opportunity to serve society. 

To sell only wholesome merchandise at a fair 
profit commensurate with the service rendered, 
and to represent that merchandise truthfully at 
all times. 

To render efficient and courteous service, and 
to maintain a high standard of cleanliness and 
sanitation in connection with all our operations. 

To be considerate of our employees—assist 
them with their problems, and treat them in a 
fair and just manner. 

To deal in an honest, upright manner with, 
and to have the confidence of, the business men 
with whom we deal. 

To oppose improper business methods and 
illegitimate practices. 

To comply with all food laws, both state and 
national, and to co-operate freely with the officials 
charged with their enforcement. 

To be fair with, and always considerate of, our 
competitors. A 

To endeavor to elevate the standards of the 
industry in which we are engaged. 

To conduct our business so that it will be an 
asset and a credit to the communities in which we 
operate. 


While Mr. McIntyre recommended these simple 
rules of good business conduct specifically to chain 
store organizations, they apply equally well to inde- 
pendent retailers and to the jobbers who serve them. 
There is, indeed, in a comparison of methods of chains 
and independents some ground for the belief that the 
latter have the greater need to adapt their methods 
to comply with the code recommended. Certainly, if 
every independent retailer approached this code as 
closely as do most chain stores, independent distribu- 
tion would offer a less fertile field for chain expansion. 

This is not said in specific criticism of the methods 
of jobbers and independent retailers, who are doing 













the best they can to combat the new and powerful 
competition. Rather is it presented as the best and 
surest defense for the independents,—to meet the 
enemy on its own ground of sales and service rather 
than condemn it in bitterness and hatred. Chains exist 
and expand only as they win and hold public confi- 
dence. Independents can survive only as they equal 
or exceed them in doing this. 

* * * 


“A baker told me recently that return of stales 


completely wiped out his profits. I asked him 
why he took back the bread. He replied that he 
would lose business if he did not, for the reason 
that other bakers took back their left-overs. He 
is right. . . The solution lies in an ‘associa- 
tional’ activity. Only by getting together can 
bakers stop this ridiculous evil.”—Wallace E. Mac- 
Pherson, president of the Washington State Bak- 


ers’ Association. 
a * * 


CIGARETTES AND FOOD CONSUMPTION 
OW much, if at all, is the American consumption 
of staple foods affected by the enormously in- 

creased use of tobacco? It is possible that there is 
only limited connection between the two. Yet the use 
ot tobacco, especially in the form of cigarettes, has 
grown so amazingly while consumption of staple foods 
has decreased steadily, that it is impossible to deny 
offhand that there may not be some relation of cause 
and effects. 

The United States has in the past few years 
changed from a country in which cigarettes not only 
were widely disapproved, even to prohibition by law, 
te one in which the overwhelming majority of adults, 
a large number of minors and an ever increasing 
percentage of women smoke them in steadily mounting 
quantities. The bare figures are dramatic. In 1911- 
1915 fewer than fifteen billion cigarettes were smoked 
in America; in 1926 the number had grown to nearly 
ninety billions, and it is estimated that the consump- 
tion this year will materially exceed one hundred bil- 
lions. This is at the rate of nearly one thousand per 
year for every person in the country, or probably 
three to five thousand per year per smoker. ‘The use 
of cigars has, meantime, remained fairly constant. 
Tobacco, it may be noted in passing, is next in im- 
portance to the income tax in producing government 
revenue, and two thirds of it is paid on cigarettes. 

Cigarette smoking, raised from disrepute and made 
respectable during the war, continues to increase 
largely as a result of the greater nerve tension of life. 
The sedate cigar and the leisurely pipe have surren- 
dered to the hasty disposition of the ever present 
cigarette, before and after meals, first at rising, last at 
rétiring, and on every available moment through the 
tense and hurried day. “No cigarette fiend need ap- 
ply” has been discarded, chiefly, no doubt, because the 
average employer has himself gone far beyond the 
moderate use of cigarettes which formerly gained the 
smoker the title of “fiend.” 

How much has this enormous increase in indulgence 
ia tobacco, especially in the hurried and nervous use 
of cigarettes, affected the normal appetite for food? 
No statistics are available or likely to be available. 
Yet the most cursory observation suggests a connection 
between the two, evidenced in the change from the 
substantial breakfast to the maiutinal coffee and cig- 
arette, from the wholesome midday meal to the quick 
lunch with more time to smoke, to the habit of smok- 
ing not only before and after meals but as a part of 
the actual business of eating. 

It is not suggested that an anticigarette campaign 
should now or at any other time be undertaken by 
millers and bakers and meat packers as part of a 
defensive program. If people prefer smoking to eat- 
ing, and many undoubtedly do, that is their affair, 
and it is to be hoped a constitutional amendment will 
not be invoked to interfere with them. It is, however, 
not at all unlikely that to the increased use of to- 
bacco, particularly in cigarettes, may be laid no in- 
considerable part of the responsibility for decreased 
consumption of bread, as well as of other food staples. 
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Domestic Demand.—Sales of hard wheat flour increased rather spectacularly 
early last week. Spring wheat mills took the major share of business, selling an 
average of 125 per cent of capacity in the seven-day period ending Oct. 20. For 
the first few days of this time the aver- 
age was 300 to 350 per cent, but a lull 
in buying occurred later. Current price 
levels, the lowest in four years, were re- 
sponsible for much of the activity. In- 
cluded in the spring wheat sales was an 
order for 250,000 bbls, one of the largest 
bookings recorded this year, and by far 
the largest taken in the Northwest. The 
purchase was in New York. Hard win- 
ter wheat millers also experienced a 
better trade, sales going to 73 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 64 per cent 
in the previous week. While none of the 
southwestern contracts approached the large order placed in the Northwest, sev. 
eral bookings of round lots were reported. Most of the smaller business, which 
composed the greater part of the buying by a considerable margin, is for shipment 
in 60 to 90 days. Soft wheat flours did not share in the general improvement. A 
little business is passing, but soft wheat premiums are too high to allow much 
competition with hard wheats. 

Exports.——Importers in Europe and Latin America are not heavy purchasers 
of American flour at present. While sales are reported each week, the volume 
is not large enough to satisfy all of the mills that are after the business. Buffalo 
mills experienced somewhat larger sales last week, with a fair demand both from 
the West Indies and the Continent. Minneapolis mills did little, and, in the 
Southwest, export orders continued far below normal. Prices are about 20c¢ bbl 
out of line with foreign ideas, even at the declines of last week. Canadian mills 
are experiencing the same difficulties. The United Kingdom seems to be out of 
the market completely, due to low prices quoted by British millers, who are ap- 
parently determined to get such business as may be at hand. 

tlears.—Most mills are catching up with their orders for first clear flour, 
but prices are holding firm. For the first time in several weeks some accumula- 
ticn of these grades is reported. Second clear is considerably weaker. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations on hard wheat flour were reduced 15@25c bbl last 
week, in line with the declines in wheat values. Soft wheat flour is 10@1l5c bbl 
lower. 

Production—Shipping instructions were freer in the Southwest, although out- 
put in that territory was practically unchanged. In the Northwest, directions 
were slow despite a determined effort on the part of millers to stimulate them. 
Output in all sections last week showed no marked change either way from the 
preceding one. In practically every milling district in the country as much or 
more flour is being produced as a year ago. 

Milifeed.—Bran and standard middlings are amazingly strong, but the heavier 
feeds are weak and hard to move. There is an insistent demand for the first two 
named, and many mills are unable to accept more orders for bran until Jan. 1. 
Mill prices are firm, and jobbers advanced their quotations $1@1.50 ton during 
the week. Flour middlings and red dog are $1@1.50 ton lower than a week ago. 
There is almost an entire dearth of inquiry for the heavier feeds. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 23.—(Special Cable)—Flour prices are slightly lower, and 
American and Canadian millers are showing a greater inclination to meet buyers’ 
ideas. Demand, however, is slow. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 
per 280 lbs ($5.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 9d@32s ($5.37@5.42 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), American milled Manitobas 36s ($6.10 bbl), 
Australian patents 3ls 6d ($5.34 bbl), American low grade 30s ($5.08 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 24s 6d ($4.15 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially quoted 
at 832s 6d ($5.51 bbl), but is selling at 31s ($5.25 bbl). Minnesota export pat- 
ents are quoted at 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool.—The flour market is dull, with sales difficult to make, as buyers 
are well stocked. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d per 280 lbs 
($5.84 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), Australian patents 
33s@33s 6d ($5.59@5.67 bbl), American low grades 26s ($4.40 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The flour market is bare of stocks, but buyers are holding off. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s@32s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.42@5.51 
bbl), Canadian winters 37s@37s 6d ($6.27@6.35 bbl), American winters 41@42s 
($6.95@7.11 bbl), Australian patents 34s 6d ($5.84 bbl), Pacific patents 37s 

$6.27 bbl). 

: 6 small spot sales have been made, but forward business is at 
a standstill. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d@35s per 280 ibs 
($5.84@5.93 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American milled 
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Manitobas 338s 6d ($5.67 bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), 


milled, delivered, 36s ($6.10 bbl). 


Amsterdam.—Demand for flour for early shipment remains’ small. 
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Today’s 


quotations: Canadian export patents $6.15@6.50 per 100 kilos ($5.45@5.78 bbj 
Kansas top patents, November-December shipment $6.30@6.65 ($5.60@5.90 bbj 


January-April shipment $6.40@6.75 ($5.65@5.99 bbl), Kansas straights, Novena 
December shipment $6.15@6.50 ($5.45@5.78 bbl), January-April shipment 695 


T- 


@6.60 ($5.54@5.87 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.40 ($5.69 bbl), Belgian flour 


$6.05 ($5.36 bbl). 


Hamburg.—Flour trade continues small and disappointing. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patent $6.70 per 100 kilos ($5.96 bbl), Kansas patents 
December shipment $6.70 ($5.96 bbl), January-April shipment $6.80 ($6.05 bbl), 


home milled, delivered, $9.50 ($8.46 bbl), rye flour $7.75@8.10 ($6.88@7.21 bbl) 
Copenhagen.—In face of strong competition from home mills, it is exceedin 
difficult to sell American and Canadian flour. 


gly 


Today’s quotations: Canadian top 


patents $7.15@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.35@6.59 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.70 
@7.10 ($5.96@6.32 bbl), Kansas patent $6.70@7.10 ($5.96@6.32 bbl), Oklahoma 
patent $6.70@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), Texas patent $6.60@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is a regular demand of fair volume for flour at declining prices, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $6.95 per 100 kilos ($6.17 bbl), Canadian 
export patent $6.45@6.55 ($5.72@5.81 bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.45 ($5.62 
bbl), Kansas patents $6.75@6.90 ($5.99@6.14 bbl), German rye flour $6@6,25 
($5.33@5.54 bbl), English wheat flour $6.05@6.35 ($5.38@5.63 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Following a slight decline at London, a little trading is being done. At Liver- 
pool, the demand is small, with arrivals heavy. A fair business is being done in 


low grade Manitoba wheat. 


MILLFEED 
At London, middlings are quiet and quoted at £8 5s ton, ex-mill, while bran 


is steady at £7 7s 6d, ex-mill. 


Plate pollards, October-December shipment, are 
quoted at £7 5s, c.if., and January-April shipment £7 2s 6d. 


At Liverpool, 


American second clears are furnishing more competition at a price of 25s 6d 


per 280 lbs. 
market is steady and higher. 
for Plate pollards at advancing prices. 


OIL 


At London, there is increased consumptive demand for cottonseed cake. 


Argentine low grades are quoted at £9 12s 6d, c.i.f. 
Bran is quoted at £10@11. 


The Belfast 
There is a good demand 


CAKE 
The 


home made product is quoted at £7 7s 6d@£7 12s 6d, ex-mill, and Egyptian at 


£7 6s 3d, ex-ship. Higher prices are preventing business at. Liverpool. 


linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d, and 


American 
American cottonseed meal at £11@12. 


OATMEAL 

There is an improved consumptive demand for oats products in London. 
Scottish oatmeal is quoted at 40s, ex-store, continental rolled oats and oatmeal 
85s 6d, c.if., American and Canadian rolled oats 27s 3d, c.if., and American and 
Canadian oatmeal 35s 3d. At Belfast, Irish oatmeal is furnishing more compe- 


tition and making sales of the imported product rather difficult. 


Irish rolled 


oats are quoted at 40s, with meal at 38s, delivered, while American rolled oats are 


priced at 38s and meal at 37s 6d, both 


oatmeal are too high to bring any business. 


c.i.f. Prices of Canadian rolled oats and 


C. F. G. Rarxes, 


°C! 
Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 22 Oct. 23 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 


Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Oct. 22 Oct. 23 
Minneapolis ...295,002 253,957 233,682 325,642 Oct. 20 Oct.13 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 35,400 33,820 27,900 28,925 Minneapolis ...... 64 55 51 62 
Outside mills*.. 217,732 305,810 295,863 273,706 | Duluth-Superior .. 98 90 75 78 

Outside mills* ... 73 74 69 65 
Totals ....548,134 593,587 557,445 628,273 pa ii ie be 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 69 65 6 63 

Kansas City...162,186 145,767 177,787 158,526 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 31,996 31,618 30,578 28,440 Kansas City ...... 82 69 90 90 
Wichita ....... 43,385 48,126 43,289 49,842 Atchison ......... 103 102102 os 
CRIN 02 50.9:03. 539 41,940 41,612 45,156 33,049 Wichita .......... 69 17 69 i9 
St. Joseph .... 40,516 47,729 34,494 47,875 Salina ............ 89 89 97 8i 
CNB os c0sc0% 27,302 27,184 24,465 24,313 on naa ttteeee a ™ pb ¥ 
tsid illst.. 240,183 247,982 172,706 259,123 aha ......e0e 8 
Culnee snttet Outside millst ... 75 78 60 78 
Totals ....587,508 590,018 528,475 601,168 pall a P= = . 

BO wccee ‘ 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 

eee 39,800 45,500 27,900 32,100 gt Louis 65 75 46 50 
Outsidet .... 50,400 51,500 47,000 55,300 Outsides ....... 58 59 54 64 
Central States{ 101,098 103,461 30,582 63,820  Gentral Statesf .. 72 76 69 88 
Southeast ..... 89,805 101,656 102,980 112,320 Southeast ........ 65 72 72 68 
Totals ....281,103 302,117 208,462 263,540 . Average ..... 66 71 65 68 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— : 
Portland ...... 33,113 31,769 27,802 28,345 Portland ......... 89 86 44 45 
Seattle ........ 36,356 36,585 35,696 28,026 Seattle ........... 71 78 76 53 
Tacoma ....... 55,240 54,441 50,846 46,353 Tacoma .......... 97 96 89 $1 
Totals ....124,709 122,795 114,344 102,724 Average ..... 89 87 69 62 
MM ins. 00.00 219,302 211,920 226,709 213,884  Buffalo........... 86 83 90 89 
Chicago ....... 43,600 40,761 37,000 34,000 Chicago .......... 109 100 92 85 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 23. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring first patent .......... $5.70@ 6.30 $6.20@ 6.70 $....@.... $6.00@ 6.30 BY 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.50@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.35 eT rer 5.50@ 5.75 6 
Spring first clear ............ 5.00@ 5.40 5.15@ 5.25 er. free 5.00@ 5.25 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.50@ 6.15 co Ws 5.90@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 4.90@ 5.35 Pr 5.30@ 5.55 5.00@ 5.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.70@ 4.90 --@.. 4.65@ 4.75 4.75@ 5.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.10@ 7.00 — Pa we OP 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.50@ 6.30 oe @ae costes 5.50@ 6.00 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.10@ 5.40 600s Geese ---@.. 4.90@ 5.30 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.35@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.40 o@ ux ~---@ 6.80 ste 
Rye flour, dark ...........+. 4.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.40 se Q@ecee +++-@ 4.90 es os 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 Sicc ce : ses ansas » CROMER 4686 $6.75@ 7.00 
Straight ........ 4.70@ 5.80 eoee@® cece Dakota - 6.30@ 7.20 8.50@ 8.75 
CeteoH wcccccces 6.00@ 6.60 cee cece Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 7.50@ 7.70 


*Includes near-by straights. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 


Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 


+Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville_ 
--@ 7.20 $6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 $7.10@ 7.35 $7.60@ 7.70 6.70@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.79 
@ 6.55 5.90@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 6.60@ 6.95 7.45@ 7.60 6.30@ 6.70 enon ose 
-.@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.10 yesW@ees 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.60 wer. Pie oe @ woes 
a 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.70@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.60 6.55@ 6.85 6.75@ 7.25 
oo @ ee 5.65@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.55 ee Cree 6.00@ 6.55 --@ 

oe @eses Tir) Sere 6.50@ 6.75 Tre), were 6.30@ 7.20 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 
a Pere 6.25@ 6.50 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.75@ 6.75 6.15@ 6.25 6.60@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 
oo Pecce ee, Peve ose Pecce cee @® cece 6.10@ 6.20 * Ae 6.00@ 6.50 

-@ 7.25 6.60@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.30 so@.. @ .- 
@ 6.00 cove @aces 4.75@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.85@ 5.45 — ae ++ @ «es 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 

Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ........ 34s 6d : 


Ontario 90% patentst....$5.50 
Ontario exports§$ one 
jutes. 
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The ‘Baker and the ‘World’s -Slarket 


By Robert T. Beatty 


only real activity in recent weeks followed the strength in wheat 

on Sept. 21. Prices on that day were advanced by mills gen- 
erally 25@35c bbl, and the strength brought in a big volume of 
business from buyers who, up to that time, had been “on the fence.” 
The advance did not hold, however, and the trade apparently lost 
confidence, because, since then, buying has been of a decidedly routine 
character and has reflected only actual requirements. The market, 
Oct. 19, was again around low point for the crop. 

There seems to be quite a division of opinion among the larger 
bakers of the country as to flour prices and the future course of the 
market. Current wheat prices are the lowest they have been in sev- 
eral months and, with the decline in the premiums on cash wheat and 
the comparatively high prices obtainable for millfeed, flour is cheaper 
than at any time in the last three years. 

Naturally, most bakers have taken advantage of the opportunity 
and have enough flour under contract to carry them well into the 
spring. On such contracts, mills have figured into the cost the carry- 
ing charges for shipment after Jan. 1. 


THE CHAIN STORE BUYING METHOD 


Notwithstanding the heavy buying by the majority, there are 
still very important bakers here and there who have adopted the 
chain store method of purchasing only as needed. They lack faith 
in the market, and consider anticipation of future needs at this time 
as unnecessary speculation. 

Since the heavy buying referred to failed to sustain prices, some 
buyers cannot see anything ahead but depressed markets on the crop, 
unless an active foreign demand for wheat develops. Price levels 
from now on apparently depend upon export inquiry. 

Unfortunately, low prices usually bring in their wake unsatis- 
factory trade conditions. Instead of taking advantage of the pres- 
ent unusual opportunity of using short patent flour, putting quality 
into their product, and maintaining prices at their present levels, 
some bakers think they can see an opportunity of increasing their 
volume by cutting prices. This month has witnessed a war in at 
least one eastern city, where bread is now being sold for less than 
before the World War. In other cities, chain stores are known to 
be figuring on producing a pound loaf to retail at 5c. 

According to advices received, the users of soft winter wheat 
flour have contracted more heavily for future delivery, in compari- 
son, than have bread bakers. The shortage in the 1927 soft winter 
wheat crop, which caused abnormal premiums to prevail last spring, 
prompted many to purchase as far ahead as possible this year, espe- 
cially in view of the failure in central states of the 1928 crop. In 
their eagerness to cover their needs and escape a recurrence of the 
heavy premiums exacted last spring, buyers bid against themselves, 
and apparently were willing to pay 25c bbl, or more, above the mar- 
ket. It is generally conceded that soft winter wheat flour buyers 
contracted more heavily this fall than at any time in the last 10 years. 


EXPECTATION OF LOWER PRICES 


_ Therein lies the difference between the soft and hard wheat situa- 

tion at present. Soft wheat flour users do not regard future buying 
under present conditions as speculation, so long as they expect to 
consume the flour they have contracted for. On the other hand, 
many bread bakers apparently feel that low levels on bread wheats 
have not yet been touched, and that it would be nothing more than 
speculation to step in at this time and add to their holdings, even 
though they were reasonably sure of needing the flour later on in the 
crop year. 

Bakers who have contracts in force with large milling companies 
operating plants in the Northwest and the Southwest have provisos 
in their contracts permitting them to substitute hard winter wheat 
flour for some of their spring wheat purchases, or vice versa, provided 
the markets are right and they need the other flour for blending pur- 
Poses. Reports from the trade as to the baking qualities of both 
northwestern and southwestern flours are very satisfactory, so unless 
there is a wide variation in prices later on between the two sections, 
it is not believed there will be much switching of contracts. 


Te flour market throughout October has been featureless. The 





The United States Department of Agriculture figures relative to 
crop production continue bearish. The October report shows an in- 
crease in the estimated crop. of nearly 3,000,000 bus over that for 
September. The total yield in the United States is now placed at 
903,865,000 bus. The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, of 
Winnipeg, usually conservative in its estimates, gives the wheat crop 
in the three prairie provinces of Canada as 558,459,600 bus. 


RAPIDLY INCREASING VISIBLE SUPPLY 


This big crop in North America is reflected in part in the rap- 
idly increasing visible supply. Bradstreet’s estimates the stocks held 
in the United States and Canada for the week ending Oct. 13 as 
266,109,000 bus, against 142,322,000 a year ago. This is an in- 
crease for the week of 35,370,000 bus, and 131,592,000 more than 
in the corresponding week last month. 

While stocks in America show a marked increase for the month, 
the port stocks and floating supply of the United Kingdom decreased. 
The same authority, Bradstreet’s, estimates these stocks for the week 
ending Oct. 13 as 47,600,000 bus, compared with 58,300,000 a year 
ago. ‘The decrease in the United Kingdom stocks is borne out by the 
reported exports from the United States, as given by the Department 
of Commerce. For the week ending Oct. 13, wheat cleared from 
these shores for the United Kingdom amounted to only 53,000 bus, 
compared with 1,961,000 last year. The total exports from the 
United States to Europe and other countries from July 1 to Oct. 
13 were 39,292,000 bus, compared with 80,923,000 in the same period 
a year ago. 

The available figures on the world’s wheat production show 
another increase for the month. The 1928 wheat production in 31 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere is now reported at 3,234,932,- 
000 bus, an increase of 6.6 per cent over the 2,996,189,000 bus pro- 
duced in these countries last year, when they represented nearly 85 
per cent of the estimated world crop, exclusive of Russia and China. 

While France has harvested a crop larger than in 1927 or 1926, 
the total is estimated to fall short of requirements by about 40,000,- 
000 bus. Its rye crop is the largest since 1925. 

Austria’s crop is estimated at 12,309,000 bus, or 3 per cent 
larger than a year ago. During the fiscal year ending June 30, last, 
that country imported 15,000,000 bus wheat. 

Jugoslavia is estimated to have raised approximately 90,000,000 
bus wheat this year, or one third more than its normal requirements. 
However, on account of a short crop of coarse grains, the low grades 
will probably be used as cattle feed, the price being comparatively 
low. 

ARGENTINA’S RECORD WHEAT ACREAGE 


Argentina is said to have the largest acreage on record, and 
weather conditions generally have been favorable. The International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome estimates the area sown to wheat 
in Argentina at 20,757,000 acres, against the preliminary forecast 
in August of 20,263,000. There is a fair carry-over of old wheat 
there, and European buyers are probably watching the outcome in 
that country before committing themselves. 

One of the important announcements of the month was that the 
Portuguese government had authorized the importation of 200,000 
tons foreign wheat before June 30, 1929. The governmental decree 
further authorizes the importation of wheat for seed purposes and, 
in addition, 10,000 tons for alimentary pastes. 

In this connection, a dispatch from the United States commer- 
cial attache at Rome states that the Italian government has increased 
the duty on imported wheat from 39c per 100 kilos to 58c. This 
action has probably been taken because of the reported favorable 
crop in Italy this year. 

Recent Australian reports have been more favorable. Good 
rains have fallen, and the wheat crop there seems to be recuperating 
nicely after the long dry spell. A fair production seems assured. 

Summing up, the principal importing nations this coming year 
promise to be India and Russia, where famine conditions in large 
areas are said to exist. The world’s crop, however, is believed to be 
far in excess of requirements. There ought to be more than enough 
wheat to go around, and then some. 
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Cheed Manufacturers Meet at -Memphis 


other districts. 


HE third annual convention of 
the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 15-17, 
was attended by a representative num- 
ber who paid close attention to the busi- 
ness sessions and to the addresses deliv- 
ered at them. ‘Two open and one ex- 
ecutive sessions were held, and at all of 
them the distributing problems of the 
industry were discussed at length. 

The opening session was called to or- 
der Monday morning by President G. G. 
Keith, of the Hermitage Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., who welcomed the members of the 
association and expressed the opinion 
that a tremendous amount of good had 
been accomplished by the organization 
during the past year. He said that 
mixed feed manufacturers have enjoyed 
a successful season, partly due to mar- 
ket conditions and largely on account of 
the practice of sound business methods 
brought about by the association. 

He called upon J. B. Edgar, of the 
Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis, to 
introduce the next speaker, Dr. Tait 
Butler, editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
during the course of which Mr. Edgar 
paid a high compliment to Dr. Butler for 
the work he has accomplished among 
the farmers of the South. 

In his remarks Dr. Butler said that 
cotton is one of the best money field 
crops in the world, and this in itself has 
been detrimental to the development of 
the live stock industry in the South, even 
though he classed the latter as one of 
the greatest means for assisting agricul- 
ture. Because cotton takes less from 
the soil than any other crop, the need for 
live stock has not been felt as greatly 
here as elsewhere. He declared that the 
time has arrived, however, when the suc- 
cess of mixed feed manufacturers is 
largely dependent upon the dairy indus- 
try. 

Agricultural development is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Butler, a matter of slow 
growth, and not one of revolution. He 
said that dairying has made remarkable 
strides in the South during the last few 
years, but that its markets are still 
largely dominated by competitors from 
other parts of the country. The solu- 
tion of the South’s dairy problems, he 
declared, rests in the development of 
better and cheaper feeds which will 
enable it to compete with other sections. 
This cannot be brought about as long as 
the southern dairy interests continue to 
buy their feeds from competitive dis- 
tricts. It is essential, therefore, that 
the South produce as much of its own 
natural feeds as it economically can, if 
the output of the dairy industry is to be 
increased. He declared that at present 
the South is producing scarcely enough 
for its work stock. 


ADVICE TO THE DAIRYMAN 


Dr. Butler expressed the belief that as 
long as the South continues to buy dairy 
feed from the North the cost of pro- 
ducing it will be too high, and that with- 
out an adequate supply of good, natural 
feeds enough money cannot be made to 
buy mixed feeds. The successful dairy- 
man, he said, will produce a fair share 
of his concentrates, but he will not be 
able to produce all of them. However, 
if he will produce all his natural feeds 
and has good cows, he will probably be 
able to buy all his concentrates, even 
though this is probably not the most 
economical method of operation. He de- 
clared that many dairymen should buy 
all their mixed feeds, for the prepared 
product is better balanced than that 
which is fed by nine tenths of them. 

In concluding, Dr. Butler declared his 
purpose of continuing to advise dairy- 
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development of better and cheaper feeds which will enable it to compete with 


view of conditions in an important trade territory. 


men to produce as much of their own 
roughage as possible, for that is the only 
way the industry can be developed, and 
it is only through the growth of dairy- 
ing that mixed feed manufacturers can 
expect to enjoy a big business. 

Following his address he answered a 
number of questions, saying, among 
other things, that low grade roughage 
produces only as much energy as is re- 
quired to digest it, and that the South 
should produce cheaper feeds than the 
North, because land and labor are cheap- 
er and the growing season about three 
months longer. He said that the people 
of the South have depended too much 
upon climate for the production of their 
feeds. 

Included among other things discussed 
following this was the patent which has 
been secured by a company giving it the 
exclusive right to use fish meal in pre- 
pared foods. It was the sense of the 
meeting that this is not right, and that 
action should be taken to combat it. 

In concluding the first day’s business 
session, Mr. Keith appointed nominating 
and resolutions committees, J. B. Edgar 
being chairman of the former, and E. 
Wilkinson of the latter. 

The Tuesday morning session was 
opened by a discussion of state laws af- 
fecting the distribution of feeds, and this 
was followed by an address by Walter 
Chandler, of Chandler, Shepherd & 
Owen, attorneys for the association. Mr. 
Chandler, who also is the city attorney 
of Memphis, was introduced by Mr. Ed- 
gar. 

THE BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


Simplification, standardization and 
stabilization were described by Mr. 
Chandler as being the three fundamen- 
tal requirements of business today, and 
these can best be brought about through 
associations, which are usually unselfish 
in their purposes and involve the im- 
provement of business ethics. He spoke 
of some of the attempts that are being 
made to reduce industrial losses by sim- 
plification, and*said that industrialists 
are showing a spirit of co-operation 
toward competitors never before 
achieved, and that there are many diffi- 
culties which can only be surmounted 
by group action. 

Mr. Chandler declared that much hope 
is to be found in uniform cost accounting 
methods, and that the uniform sales con- 
tract of the Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, if properly fol- 
lowed, will result in the saving of thou- 
sands of dollars. He said that its rigid 
enforcement also will increase the re- 
spect of buyers for the manufacturers, 
and that no successful manufacturer can 
afford not to take every honorable and 
legal means for his own protection. 

He then discussed some of the things 
trade associations are allowed by law to 
do for their members, saying that, for 
instance, it had been declared legal for 
them to disseminate information upon 
the following subjects: volume of past 
production, stocks on hand, shipments, 
credits, transportation, and reports upon 
the return of containers and the percent- 
age unfit for use. 

He called attention to the fact that 
attempts have been made by some state 
office holders to promulgate standards 
distinctly in favor of local manufactur- 
ers, a matter which should be of much 
interest to the association. 

In concluding, Mr. Chandler pointed 
out that as science progresses so does 
business, and those who hope to survive 
must keep pace with all late develop- 
ments. He described this as being par- 
ticularly true of small manufacturers. 

A general discussion followed, especial- 
ly in regard to feed laws and regula- 





tions, and it was voted to send a repre- 
sentative to the coming meeting of feed 
control officials in Washington, D. C. 

The annual report of E. P. MacNicol, 
secretary, was not given orally, as ad- 
vance copies had been sent to all mem- 
bers. It was a comprehensive summary 
of the organization’s activities during the 
past year, together with recommenda- 
tions for the future. Among some of 
the things listed by the secretary as 
having been accomplished were the bul- 
letin service, which is divided into four 
classes, general, confidential trade re- 
ports, legal bulletins and a monthly bul- 
letin on sales volume; an altered ruling 
gained in Alabama regarding the use of 
oat mill byproducts in feeds shipped into 
that state; a compilation of feed laws, 
legal opinions, member brands and other 
like information. He particularly 
stressed the value of the sales volume 
reports, which tend to reflect production 
highs and lows, and can be used as a 
basis for individual mill comparison. 
When this report was first established 
it showed the percentage of production 
gained or lost for each month, not, of 
course, revealing the names of individual 
companies, but since then it has been 
changed to indicate tonnage instead of 
percentage. 

The report showed the association to 
be in an excellent financial position, 
owing no debts and with a balance on 
hand, It now has 22 active members 
and 20 associates. Not an active mem- 
ber was lost last year, and all dues were 
paid in full. 

In discussing the association’s uniform 
sales contract, Mr. MacNicol made the 
following comment in his report: 

“Our uniform sales contract, one of 
the primary reasons for the existence of 
our association and launched concurrent- 
ly with it, has passed through the ex- 
perimental stage and become as much a 
part of our organization as the name 
itself. As an industry safeguard and 
good business policy it has unquestion- 
ably stood the acid test of time. Fur- 
ther, it has ‘sold’ itself so firmly, not 
only to the manufacturer but to the 
trade, that we can safely consider it a 
permanent feature. Certainly, there are 
none who will gainsay its economic 
soundness.” 

In making recommendations and sug- 
gestions for the coming year Mr. Mac- 
Nicol urged closer co-operation among 
members in submitting information that 
may be used in the confidential trade 
reports regarding repudiators of con- 
tracts and other like acts, further con- 
sideration toward reducing the multi- 
plicity of brands that now exists, the 
taking of such legal steps as may be 
necessary to protect the wording of the 
association’s uniform sales contract, re- 
tention of the same time limit provisions 
in the contract, and that the members 
of the association live up to the spirit 
of selling only on arrival draft basis. 

At the concluding session of the con- 
vention the following officers were elect- 
ed: A. T. Pennington, Royal Feed & 
Milling Co., Memphis, president; C. B. 
Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Milling Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., vice president; W. 
A. Hall, International Sugar Feed Co., 
Memphis, treasurer. Those elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee were H. 
J. Schlafly, Gober’s Great 8 Milling Co., 
Jackson, Miss; E. Wilkinson, Western 
Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala; G. G. 
Keith, Hermitage Mills, Nashville, Tenn; 
J. B. Edgar, Happy Feed Mills, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; J. M. Wilson, Meridian 
(Miss.) Grain & Elevator Co; L. R. 
Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the annual golf tourna- 
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Such opinions expressed by speakers at this convention give a concise 


ment, held at the Colonial Country Clyp 
During the three years of the associa. 
tion’s existence this has developed into 
a matter of considerable importance, and 
it is very doubtful if such a remarkable 
array of prizes was ever before offered 
to the winners of a golf tournament 
sponsored by a trade association. Ip 
fact, there were so many that the golf 
committee was puzzled to find ways and 
means of awarding them. . 

Unfortunately, there was a heavy rain- 
storm early in the afternoon of the tour- 
nament, and after getting a thorough 
ducking many players withdrew, but a 
goodly number played the 18 holes in 
the downpour. The winners of the vari- 
ous prizes, what accomplishment they 
achieved in winning them, and by whom 
the prizes were donated, follow: 

First low net, a sterling silver water 
pitcher and tray, known as the Presi- 
dent’s trophy and presented by G. G, 
Keith, was won by E. Wilkinson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

First low gross, a Hamilton wrist 
watch from the B. F. Gump Co., Chi- 
cago, was won by A. L. Buxton, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Second low net, a set of three matched 
woods from the Kentucky Chemical Mfg. 
Co., was won by E. R. Bailey, Memphis. 

Second low gross, a set of two matched 
woods from C. U. Snyder & Co., was 
won by A. L. Theler, Cincinnati. 

Third low net, a golf bag from the 
Denver Alfalfa Milling Co., was won by 
C. L. Whyte, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Third low gross, a desk set from the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was won by E. P. 
MacNicol, Memphis. 

Fourth low net, two dozen Silver King 
golf balls from the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., was won by L. R. Pollock, 
St. Louis. 

Best poker hand, a silver flask from 
M. M. Bosworth Co., was won by H. L. 
Haynes, Nashville, Tenn. 

Most eagles and birdies, five matched 
irons from the Riverdale Products Co, 
was won by R. E. Nye, St. Louis. 

Leat number of putts, a zipper dun- 
nage bag from the Chase Bag Co., was 
won by F. C. Shinault, Memphis, Tenn. 

Low score blind hole, golf sweater 
and socks from the Standard Commis- 
sion Co., was won by G. G. Keith, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

High score blind hole, an automobile 
fire extinguisher from D. A. Fisher, Inc, 
was won by C. B. Fretwell, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

High gross, a prize donated by the 
association, was won by H. W. Stall- 
worth, St. Louis. 

Losers’ lottery, a spoon from the 
Ensley-Carrigan Co., was won by C. J. 
Stone, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Guests were grouped in another classi- 
fication, and there also were prizes for 
them. The winners were as follows: 

Low net, a golf bag from the Wer- 
than-Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., was won 
by Walter M. Browne, Memphis, Tenn. 

Low gross, a zipper sport bag from 
the Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co., was won 
by J. B. McGinnis, Memphis, Tenn. 

Best poker hand, golf knickers from 
the Manard Blackstrap Co., was won by 
S. J. Thompson, Cincinnati. 

Low score blind hole, golf shoes from 
E. L. Luibel Co., was won by R. D. 
Erwin, Nashville, Tenn. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Colonial Country Club in the evening; 
all being the guests of the Memphis 
mixed feed manufacturers. The speaker 
was Dr. G. W. Dyer, Nashville, Tenn. 
editor of the Southern Agriculturist, who 
delighted all with his ready wit and 
keen analysis of many present day prob- 
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jms. Following his address the golf 
prises were presented by Mr. MacNicol. 
Registration List 

Harold A. Abbott, the Albert Dickinson Co., 
Chicago. 

j. F. Baker, 
ing Co. 

p. G. Berry, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 

w. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas. . 

A OW. Bosworth, Cereal By-Products Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

William Boyd, Ralston Purina Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Fr. G. Brewer, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Walter M. Browne, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. Tait Butler, Progressive Farmer, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

A. L. Buxton, Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Covington, Ky. 

Guy Cameron, Hayes Grain & Commission 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

1 A. Chadick, Meridian (Miss.) Grain & 
Milling Co. 

Walter Chandler, Chandler, 
Owen, Memphis, Tenn. 

¢. B. Clark, Penick & Ford, Memphis, Tenn. 
¢c. E. Coe, C. U. Snyder & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Joseph D. Grump, Chase Bag Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

J. B. Edgar, Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

R. D. Erwin, Henry S. Sawrie Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Cc. D. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

BE. D. Gelzer, Penick & Ford, New Orleans. 
H. L. Hanes, J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville, 


Lamar (Colo.) Alfalfa Mill- 


Shepherd & 


Tenn. 
L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
E. H. Hickey, flour and feed, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

G. G. Keith, Hermitage Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

B. E. Ladd, Mente & Co., New Orleans. 

J. H. Leftwich, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago. 
E. P. MacNicol, Southern Mixed Feed Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis. 

H. L. McGeorge, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

W. E. Metzger, Jr., International 
Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

L. 8. Montgomery, Penick & Ford Sales 
Co., New York. 

J. B. Morgan, Jr., 
phis, Tenn. 

R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis. 

R. G. Olden, Hiawatha Milling Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 

J. P. Parks, Kansas City. 


Sugar 


Chase Bag Co., Mem- 


C. E. Patterson, Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa 
Milling Co. 

A. T. Pennington, Royal Feed & Milling 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


L. R. Pollock, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., St. Louis. 
H. G. Purvine, W. J. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

F. W. Putnam, Dixie Mills 
Louis, Ill. 

W. A. Richards, National Miller, Chicago. 

F. B. Ris, Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York. 

Cc. G. Robinson, Scruggs-Robinson Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

H. J. Schlafly, Gober’s Great 8 Milling Co., 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Savage Co., Inc., 


Co., East St. 


M. W. Shelton, Whyte Feed Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

H. G. Scott, Westwego Molasses Co., New 
Orleans. 

R. E. Smith, Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Earle E. Spenser, Whyte Feed Mills, Pine 


ff, Ark. 

Hugh W. Stallworth, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. 

David K. Steenbergh, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Gaylord J. Stone, 
Worth, Texas. 

W. A. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Milling 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

R. S. Taussig, American Molasses Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Arthur Theler, 
Cincinnati. 
Roland A. Thomas, Gulf Crushing Co., Inc., 
New Orleans. 
8. J. Thompson, 
cinnati. 

J. M. Trenholm, Standard Commission Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

E. Wilkinson, Western Grain Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Weinmann Milling 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

C. L. Whyte, Whyte Feed Mills, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

J. M. Wilson, Meridian (Miss.) Grain & 
Elevator Co. 

E. A, Wimberly, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE CLUB MEETS 

New York, N. Y.—Spectacular radio 
demonstrations were made at a dinner 
held on the evening of Oct. 17, by the 
Foreign Commerce Club of New York, 
Inc., in the ballroom of the Astor Hotel. 
An enthusiastic attendance of about 350 
witnessed radio engineers and traffic ex- 
perts of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica present some of the most recent 
Scientific advances and achievements in 
radio communication. Robert R. Barr, 
of the Barr Shipping Corporation, New 
York, and president of the club, was 
chairman. 

A. H. Morton, director of traffic pro- 
duction for the Radio Corporation of 


Universal Mills, Fort 


Joslin-Schmidt Corporation, 


Ubiko Milling Co., Cin- 


Ballard & Ballard Co., 
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America, gave a descriptive address on 
the benefits of the radio as affecting 
commerce. The efficiency and scope of 
the world-wide radio communication sys- 
tem, spreading its network over the seas, 
and which links the United States direct- 
ly with centers of Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Orient, were graphically 
shown by an exchange of radiograms be- 
tween the banquet hall and distant coun- 
tries. 

Among interesting features, a message 
was sent to, and a reply received from, 


erally is needed. Two of the important 
wheat sections, the southwest and the 
south-central, still have a third of their 
winter wheat to seed. 


oo 


OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 

The first semiannual meeting of dis- 
trict No. 8 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will be held at the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Athletic Club on Oct. 27. 
Luncheon will be served before the 
meeting, at which a paper on “Breaking 
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T a meeting of the board of the Millers’ National Insurance Co., Chicago, 
last week, Carl B. Warkentin, president of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was elected a director to succeed A. Fassler, Topeka, Kansas, for- 


merly manager of Willis Norton & Co. 
retirement from milling and active business life. 


Mr. Fassler resigned incident to his 
Mr. Warkentin’s father, Bern- 


hard Warkentin, a pioneer Kansas miller and founder of the business of which 
his son now is the head, was for many years a director of the Millers’ National 


Insurance Co. 


He was, in the early seventies, principally responsible for the 


Mennonite immigration and for the introduction of hard winter wheat from the 


Crimea into the Southwest. 
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Prime Minister Bruce, of Australia, in 
the short space of nine minutes, while 
replies received from several other points, 
such as London, Honolulu and Paris, 
covered one to two minutes only. The 
sending of a message to all ships within 
range also aroused much interest, and 
52 reports were received. 


ooSD 
NEBRASKA CROP REPORT 


Omana, Nes.—The average corn yield 
in Nebraska this year will be 21.7 bus, 
and 81 per cent of the entire crop will 
be merchantable, one fifth of the in- 
tended wheat acreage was yet to be seed- 
ed on Oct. 15, and rye seedings showed 
approximately 81 per cent of last year’s 
planting, according to a report by bank- 
ers of the state. Moisture is needed over 
the entire state, except in eastern Platte 
Valley counties and the southeastern sec- 
tion, where there is a surplus reserve. 
Over the rest of the state small sections 
report a sufficient supply, but rain gen- 


in the New Crop” will be given by Law- 
son Paul, of Cuba, N. Y. It is expected 
that M. F. Dillon, of Kansas City, secre- 
tary of the association, will attend. 
oo 
TARIFF ON JUTE PROPOSED 

Atianta, Ga.—In the next tariff bill 
to be introduced before Congress it is 
the intention of Joseph E. Ransdell, sen- 
ator from Louisiana, to seek an ade- 
quate tariff on jute and jute products 
shipped into this country as a protection 
to the cotton industry of the South, he 
stated recently in an interview at Mo- 
bile, Ala. Such a bill, if passed, Sen- 
ator Ransdell stated, would create an 
increased market for cotton, and thus 
prove of inestimable benefit to the South. 
As jute and jute products are extensive- 
ly used in this country in the manufac- 
ture of bags, it is likely that the passage 
of such a tariff measure as is sought by 
the Louisiana senator would compel 
manufacturers of bags and bagging ma- 
terials to increase their prices. ‘ 
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GLOSEMEYER FLOUR CO. 
NOW HAS NEW WAREHOUSE 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The new fireproof, re- 
enforced concrete warehouse of the 
Glosemeyer Flour Co., located at Van- 
deventer and Market streets in the cen- 
ter of one of the new industrial districts 
of this city, is regarded as an excellent 
type of modern flour warehouse con- 
struction. The exterior is finished in 
fancy brick and the value of its location 
is further enhanced because of its close 
proximity to the Vandeventer station of 
the Wabash Railroad. 

The building contains three stories and 
basement, and has a 50-foot frontage 
with depths of 120 and 134 feet, and on 
account of fireproof construction enjoys 
an unusually low insurance rate, with the 
probability of a further reduction in the 
near future. It is served with a direct 
switch from the Wabash Railroad, with 
perpetual switching charges. Two cars 
can be unloaded at a time, and the 
warehouse has a storage capacity of 25. 

V. H. Glosemeyer, president of the 
company, has been in the flour business 
in St. Louis since 1892, when he repre- 
sented the Woods & Dunlop Milling Co., 
O’Fallon, Ill., now out of business. In 
1899 he formed a partnership with Jo- 
seph Zirnheld, under the name of Zirn- 
held-Glosemeyer Flour Co. In 1909 Mr. 
Glosemeyer disposed of his interest in 
the business to Mr. Zirnheld, and on 
June 28, 1910, he incorporated the 
Glosemeyer Flour Co., which he has since 
continuously operated. 

The company’s warehouse was former- 
ly located at Seventeenth Street and 
Austin Avenue on the Missouri Pacific 
tracks, and its offices were in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building. With the 
growth of its business, additional ware- 
house space was necessary, and the com- 
pany now has both its offices and ware- 
house in its own new building. In addi- 
tion to V. H. Glosemeyer, other officers 
of the firm are William Rodiek vice 
president, and A. J. Glosemeyer secre- 
tary. 

ooS> 


MUSSOLINI TO ENCOURAGE 
WHEAT GROWERS OF ITALY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The “sixth na- 
tional competition for the victory of the 
wheat” will be conducted by the Italian 
government for the crop year 1928-29, 
according to a report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
rules of the contest will be similar to 
those of previous years. The highest 
production over the average in each 
classification, together with methods em- 
ployed, fertilization, seed selection and 
soil preparation, are to be the determin- 
ing factors in judging the winners. 

The total awards in the national con- 
test will amount to 580,000 lire ($31,000), 
and the highest single award will be 
100,000 lire ($5,000). In the provincial 
competition the highest prize will be 
21,000 lire ($1,000), and the total prizes 
75,000 lire ($4,000). Colonial participa- 
tion is to be permitted under the rulings. 

oS 

AUSTRALIAN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—For some time 
shipments of wheat and flour from Aus- 
tralia have been on a restricted scale. 
Since the opening of the export season, 
Dec. 1, 1927, 46,397,459 bus wheat and 
324,580 tons flour have been shipped 
abroad, compared with 81,386,523 and 
399,428, respectively, for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Ship- 
ments from the several states this sea- 
son have been as follows: New South 
Wales, 3,279,673 bus wheat and 72,110 
tons flour; Victoria, 4,236,390, 133,040; 
South Australia, 13,585,524, 56,713; West- 
ern Australia, 25,295,872, 62,710. 

oS 
NEW BAKERY IN ATLANTA 

Atitanta, Ga.—The large new bakery 
plant being established here by the C. 
J. Patterson Corporation, of Kansas 
City, will be operated as the Lee Baking 
Co., instead of as the Manor Bakery, as 
had been originally intended. Nearly 
$500,000 are being invested in the new 
plant, including equipment. It will be 
one of the largest bakeries in this sec- 
tion, and probably will be ready to open 
early in 1929. 
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Committee Replies to Questions Proposed at 
Convention of Canadian Bakers 


HE round table conference commit- 
T tee appointed by the Bread and 

Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
to receive and answer questions during 
the recent convention at Toronto has re- 
leased its findings for publication. The 
report deals with a half dozen questions, 
including one on stale returns, and is 
signed by W. J. McGroarty, Toronto, 
chairman; W. G. Stephens, Welland; H. 
C. Maedel, Guelph; J. W. Brandon, To- 
ronto; H. E. Gignac, Walkerville; Al- 
bert Bryson, Barrie; W. Reeves, Toron- 
to; James Calder, Toronto; W. A. Dixon, 
Toronto. 

The report follows: 

Question: How can the association in- 
crease and improve its membership? 

Reply: First, the province of On- 
tario should be divided into districts, 
and local organizations formed in each. 
Each local group could then conduct a 
membership drive in its district. Sec- 
ond, letters should be sent to the trade 
from the office of the secretary, point- 
ing out the advantages of membership 
and urging every baker to join. In cases 
where it is desirable not to pay fees im- 
mediately, drafts should be issued, com- 
bined with a membership card, so that 
the two can be easily separated. Third, 
local organization members who have 
paid their fees should be entitled to the 
privilege of attending a one-day session 
for instruction at Trent Institute, a spe- 
cific day being set aside for each local 
body. Fourth, the allied trades should 
be supplied with literature setting forth 
the advantages of membership in the as- 
sociation. This literature should be ap- 
propriate for inclosing with other mail 
sent to the trade. 

Question: What is the need of a bak- 
ers’ association? 

Reply: A bakers’ association is needed 
for the purpose of improving trade edu- 
cation, protection, legislation, informa- 
tion, and for the spread of good business 
fellowship. 

Question: What more than anything 
else in the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada requires special at- 
tention? 


oS oso 


Reply: The establishment of a greater 
mutual confidence among members. 

Question: What can be done to stop 
the practice of exchanging stale bread? 

Reply: Legislation; but we do not be- 
lieve that the practice is prevalent 
enough to warrant such action. 

Question: Do you approve of dressing 
salesmen in uniform? Suggest an eco- 
nomical way of doing it. 

Reply: We approve of uniforms, but 
cannot suggest an economical method. 
It is, however, considered good advertis- 
ing, and may properly be charged to 
that account. 

Question: Suggest a way by which 
foremen can be gathered together for 
conferences. 

Reply: Such conferences could be held 
at Trent Institute twice a year for a 
day at a time. 





J. McGROARTY, 
Bread, Ltd., Toronto, is the newly 
elected president of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada. 
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L. F. GATES, PROMINENT 
GRAIN DEALER, IS DEAD 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Leslie F. Gates, former 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died early Oct. 19 at Battle Creek, Mich., 
after a short illness. The body arrived 
in Chicago Friday, and funeral services 
were held the afternoon of Oct. 21, from 
the Congregational Church of Wilmette. 
Burial was private, and took place at 
Graceland Cemetery. 

Mr. Gates, who was a partner in the 
large grain concern of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., had been seriously ill only three 
days. 
born in Canton, Pa. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, mother, sister 
and brother. He was also president of 
the Laurel Book Co., Chicago, and of the 
Laurel Co., Laurel, Ind., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Aberdeen Elevator Co., and 
a member of the Union League Club, 
City Club, Art Institute, North Shore 
Golf Club, and other well-known organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Gates was a leading member of 
the Board of Trade, and devoted consid- 
erable time to its activities, having 
served as a director for several years, 
and as president in 1919 and 1926. Ata 
special meeting of the directors of the 
board it was decided to close the ex- 
change at 11:30 on Oct. 20, out of respect 
to the memory of Mr. Gates. 

His death was a distinct shock to the 
members of the board, and several of the 
prominent men in the trade paid high 
tributes to Mr. Gates. S. P. Arnot, pres- 
ident, declared the passing of Mr. Gates 
was a shock to the entire grain trade. 
“He was a man of great capacity, and 
had worked long and faithfully in be- 
half of the grain exchanges,” he- said. 


He was 55 years of age, and was , 


MEETING HELD BY FLOUR 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa.—About 20 members 
of the Flour Club of Philadelphia held 
their regular monthly luncheon meeting 
in the Public Ledger Building on Oct. 
19. It is likely that future meetings 


+ will be held in the same place, it being 


felt that this location is more suitable, 
because it is closer to the Bourse than 
is the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where 
the gatherings have heretofore been held. 
Edward Knighton, president of the 
club, conducted the meeting which fol- 
lowed the luncheon. M. O. Oliver, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
secretary of the club, read the minutes 
of the previous meeting. The resigna- 
tion of W. H. Leederman, former Pills- 
bury manager here, was accepted. 
Under new business the members con- 
sidered the subject of the emblem of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs. The 
display of this emblem in dealings with 
millers and with consumers was dis- 
cussed, following which a motion was 
made that it be suggested to the national 
association that individual members of 


the Philadelphia club, a member of the 
national group, be allowed to use the na- 
tional seal on letterheads, etc. 

In line with the club’s new policy, 
which is to have a principal speaker at 
each luncheon meeting, Dr. W. L. McKie, 
a native of Scotland, who has resided in 
the United States in recent years, spoke 
on “Flour Milling in Scotland.” He dealt 
less with the art and practice of milling 
in that country than with the “mill scene 
in rural Scotland” which he knew as a 
boy. Dr. McKie referred to oatmeal as 
an article of diet in Scotland, but said 
that white flour was also an important 
food there, particularly in the form of 
scones. 

Informal talk followed, after which 
the meeting was adjourned. 

o> 


PHILADELPHIA BAKER IS 
CAPTURED IN ENGLAND 


PuimapetrpHi1a, Pa.— Karol Skwirut, 
erstwhile Philadelphia baker, who is al- 
leged to have absconded with about $50,- 
000 in funds obtained principally from 
banks here while he and his wife op- 
erated the White Eagle Baking Co., 4571 
Bermuda Street, is now in jail in Ply- 
mouth, Eng., and a member of the Phila- 
delphia flour trade has gone over to that 
country in the hope that the baker’s wife, 
who was expected to have met Mr. 
Skwirut when he landed, may also be 
apprehended. 

The baker was taken off the boat at 
Plymouth on instructions from the De- 
partment of Justice. He was indicted 
by a federal grand jury on Oct. 18. 

The White Eagle Baking Co. is now 
in involuntary receivership. 

oo 


BAKING COMPANIES’ REPORTS 
SHOW INCREASED EARNINGS 


Recent reports of leading baking com- 
panies include the following: The Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation and _ subsid- 
iaries, excluding Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
for the 40 weeks ending Oct. 6 report a 
consolidated net income of $2,569,808, 
after interest, depreciation and federal 
taxes. This is equivalent, after 6 per 
cent preferred dividends, to $4.63 a 
share on 493,382 no par common shares, 
and compares with $2,312,223, or $3.27 a 
share, on the equivalent of 421,652 shares 
of the present common stock outstand- 
ing in the same period of 1927. For the 
12 weeks ending Oct. 6, net earnings 
were $889,220. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., report for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, net prof- 
it of $830,365, after interest, taxes and 
depreciation, equivalent, after deducting 
preferred dividends, to $4.86 per share 
earned on 100,240 shares of common 
stock outstanding, compared with $6.59 
for the corresponding period last year. 

The National Biscuit Co. reports for 
the quarter ending Sept. 30 a net profit 
of $4,682,618, after expenses and federal 
taxes, equivalent, after provision for 7 
per cent preferred dividends, to $1.92 a 
share on 2,209,520 shares of $25 par 
common stock. This compares with $4,- 
559,941, or $2.01 a share, on 2,046,520 
common shares outstanding at the end of 
the previous quarter, and $4,372,248, or 
$1.92 a share, in the same quarter of 
1927, 

The United Biscuit Co. of America 
and subsidiaries report for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30 a net profit of $280,403, 
after interest, depreciation, and taxes, 
equivalent, after allowing for 7 per cent 
preferred dividends, to 6c a_ share 
earned on 323,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock, compared with $257,208, or 
69c a share, in the preceding quarter. 
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World Bread and Feed Grains 


The following table, compiled by the First National Bank in St. Louis, gives a 
clear picture of the grain production of the world. The figures include the United 


States, but are exclusive of Russian and Chinese production. 


The Argentine and 


Australian official estimates for 1928 also are not yet available. 
(Bushels, 000’s omitted) 


Average 


1909-13 1925 
Went cesccicesvdess 3,401,000 3,389,000 
RYO sccececccccccoss 1,025,000 1,007,000 
BArley «2. cccccccces 1,425,000 1,492,000 
OBUB cncccvccccosees 3,581,000 3,848,000 
GOFM 2 cccccciccccces 4,126,000 4,522,000 


Com- 

Preliminary parisons 

1926 1927 1928 1927-28 
3,421,000 3,539,000 3,232,139 2,996,190 
$12,000 887,000 874,961 824,734 
1,438,000 1,498,000 1,356,101 1,151,749 
3,699,000 3,610,000 3,539,167 3,204,731 
4,423,000 4,311,000 3,129,753 3,017,932 
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TWO CHICAGO CHAINS 
CUT BREAD PRICES 


A. & P. Makes Further Reduction, ang 
Competitive Chain Meets It—Commer. 
cial Bakers Not Interested 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Chicago “bread 
war,” started several weeks ago when 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, cut 
the retail price of its 1-lb loaf to 6¢, re- 
ceived some stimulation within the last 
week by the entry into the arena of the 
Sanitary Coffee and Butter Stores, an- 
other large chain. 

To start with, the A. & P. had full- 
page advertisements in the Chicago Sun- 
day papers announcing a further reduc- 
tion in bread costs of 1c, thus offering to 
sell the 1-lb loaf for 5c, retail. These 
advertisements were headed “Grand- 
mother’s bread is back to 5c, just like the 
old times, the days before the war.” It 
was then stated that the response given 
by the public to the former cut in price 
had brought down the cost of produc- 
tion to a point that allowed an even 
greater reduction. A 24-oz loaf was of- 
fered for 8c. 

The Sanitary Coffee and Butter Stores 
answered this the following day, also 
through the use of newspaper space. 
This chain advertised a “good loaf of 
bread for 5c, but a better loaf for 7c.” 
This advertisement then asked the reason 
for a 5c loaf, and explained that it was 
forced to such a price by competition, 
although it found that the best loaf pos- 
sible to be baked could not be made and 
sold for 5c. 

“The policy of this company,” the ad- 
vertisement stated, “is to give the pur- 
chasing public the finest food products 
possible, and we will not deviate from 
that policy. Hence the five- and seven- 
cent 1-lb loaves are offered.” 

The large commercial bakers in Chi- 
cago are not meeting the price cuts of 
the chain stores. 

oo SDS 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO. WILL 
MOVE KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Washburn Crosby Co. 
of Kansas City, is planning to consoli- 
date its offices, which are now divided 
between the Board of Trade Building 
and the milling plant in the northeast 
part of the city, in new quarters in the 
New York Life Building, one and a 
half blocks from the Board of Trade 
Building. About three fourths of an 
entire floor has been engaged, and will 
be rearranged with new partitions before 
occupancy within a few weeks. The 
change of location was made necessary 
by the recent enlarging of the firm’s 
staff, following managerial changes due 
to the formation of General Mills, Inc. 
and the impossibility of securing sufi- 
cient space in the present Board of 
Trade quarters. 

oo SD 


ALBERTA WHEAT YIELD NOT 
UP TO EARLIER ESTIMATES 


Wrinnirec, Man. — The 1928 wheat 
crop of Alberta is showing a very 
marked decrease in yield and reduction 
of grade, compared with the estimate 
made two or three weeks ago, according 
to a report from the Alberta provincial 
government compiled from latest returns 
from correspondents. Average yield is 
said to be only 20 bus to the acre, which 
would indicate a crop of 134,150,520 bus 
from an acreage of 6,707,526. It is also 
indicated that, as a result of the lower- 
ing of grades, a considerable portion will 
not be marketed, but will be retained 
for feed on the farms. On the same 
acreage figures, the Manitoba Free Press 
estimated the Alberta crop on Sept. 11 
at 187,810,728 bus, and the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association on Oct. 8 
placed it at 166,249,300. 


oo 

Prospects for a large flax crop in Ger- 
many are reported favorable, and the 
quality is considered very good. <Acre- 
age is about 30 per cent larger than in 
1927, when the mills were forced to re- 
duce operations because of a lack of raW 
material. 
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UGHT PRODUCTION 
HELPS FEED MARKET 


cottonseed Meal and Linseed Meal Strong 
Because of Small Output and Good 
Demand—Millfeed Easier 


Strength in the markets for most man- 
ufactured feedingstuffs, despite compara- 
tively large crops of feed grains and no 
abnormal increases in the number of 
hogs, cattle or poultry, is being attrib- 
uted mainly to low stocks in trade chan- 
nels and rather small offerings by both 
manufacturers and resellers. 

Practically all of the popular manu- 
factured feeds are byproducts, Although 
an active demand exists for them, the 
inquiry for the main products of the 
lants is not heavy at present, and pro- 
duction, consequently, continues light. 
The future of the markets depends, more 
than anything else, on this trend in pro- 
duction. 

Wheat feeds are somewhat of an ex- 
ception. The current output of flour 
mills in the United States is large, be- 
ing above the average production of the 
corresponding period for the past four 
ears. As a result, the millfeed market is 
slightly easier than it has been for several 
weeks. ° Many mills are in a fairly strong 
position with regard to offals, and are 
holding their asking prices firm, but the 
undertone of the market generally is 
easier. 

Cottonseed meal and cake production 
is small. Ginnings prior to Oct. 1 to- 
taled about 4,900,000 bales, or nearly 
1,000,000° less than the outturn for the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
output of cottonseed cake and meal dur- 
ing September was about 186,000 tons, 
compared with 200,000 for the same 
month of last year. This production, 
with record small stocks at the begin- 
ning of September, reported at approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons, made a total supply 
of 206,000, from which about 144,000 
were shipped out to the trade. About 
61,000 tons cake and meal were on hand 
at mills on Oct. 1, compared with 109,000 
a year previous, and 127,000 on Oct. 1, 
1926 


Mills received during September about 
870,000 tons cottonseed. Of this, 421,000 
were crushed, leaving on hand Oct. 1 
about 566,500 tons seed, compared with 
651,000 in 1927. 

The lateness of the cotton crop, a slow 
seed movement, small offerings and an 
active demand thus are in large measure 
responsible for the prevailing high price 
levels of cottonseed meal. 

The situation in linseed meal is simi- 
lar. Production is low because of a slow 
demand for linseed oil; mills have their 
anticipated output of meal sold ahead 
through November in many cases, and 
reselling is limited. At the same time, 
demand for current offerings is good. 

Gluten feed offers another exception 
in some ways, although this product is 
commanding good prices. There is a 
fair scattered demand, but offerings, 
both by mills and resellers, are liberal. 
This market is somewhat spotted, due to 
the fact that mill production in some 
centers is very light because of a slow 
demand for the main product; in other 
territories the market shows exceptional 
Strength, due to a keen demand for de- 
liveries up to Dee. 1. 

oo S 


DR. TAYLOR COMMENTS ON 
CANADIAN WHEAT REPORT 


Alonzo E. Taylor, M. D. and LL. D., 
director of wheat studies of the food 
research institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, visited the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange last week when Dr. 
Birchard was showing and explaining the 
loaves of bread baked from the various 
grades of wheat. As this is Dr. Tay- 
lor’s own special field, he displayed a 
great deal of interest in the exhibit and 
in the report of Dr. Birchard’s finding, 
and later in the day volunteered the 
following comment as to what he con- 
sidered the qualifications and verifica- 
tions to be applied to breads made of 
the six grades of Canadian wheat of the 
present crop. 

“1.—It is necessary to determine pro- 
tein content, flour yield, ash and acidity 
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in different laboratories, with different 
samplings and from different regions. 

“2.—It is necessary to show how the 
flours of the different grades stand 
bleaching and the maturing necessary 
for large scale use. 

“8.—It is necessary to show how the 
wheats of the different grades stand 
commercial milling, since small hand 
milling or experimental milling may lead 
to biased results. 

“4.—It is necessary to show that the 
flours commercially prepared are fool- 
proof in the hands of commercial bakers 
when used as the sole flour in the mak- 
ing of bread, and that absorption and 
yield in loaves are uniform and depend- 
able. 

“5.—It is necessary to show that the 
flours prepared from the several grades 
blend well with other flours in the mak- 
ing of European types of bread. The 
wheat must blend well with other wheats 
in a mixed grinding, and the flours must 
blend well in a bakery mix. 

“With these qualifications and verifi- 
cations applied in large scale practice, 


if breads as nearly alike as the demon- 
strated six loaves can be secured from 
flours prepared from the six grades of 
wheat, this would cast grave reflection on 
the price differences currently main- 
tained. These price differences are ob- 
viously based on the criteria of grain 
dealers and of flour millers and bread 
bakers in over-sea importing countries. 
They will not be disturbed or upset until 
European experience in milling these 
several grades of wheat, and in the use 
of these several flours in commercial 
bread making, indicates to the manu- 
facturing consumers of the importing 
countries utilities in the lower grades in 
excess of their current prices. 

“All series of wheat prices at the 
beginning of a crop year are subject to 
qualification based on experiences of 
millers and bakers. This holds as true 
of wheat in international as in domestic 
trade, but the time required is longer, 
and price differences established by the 
grain trade are therefore not as quickly 
confirmed or modified in international as 
in domestic trade.” 


TABLE OF BAKING RESULTS 


Standard samples—Oct 9, 1928: 
Absorption Loaf vol. 

Grade %o ce Texture 

1 62.9 2410 Good 

2 62.2 2430 Good 

3 61.7 2340 Good 

4 63.6 2470 Good 

5 65.7 2400 Good minus 

6 69.6 2290 Open 
Winnipeg averages—Oct. 10, 1928: 

S 63.0 2555 Good 

2 63.0 2580 Good 

3 63.2 2460 Good 

4 64.4 2410 Good minus 

5 65.6 2325 Good minus 

6 69.0 2350 Vary slightly open 


TABLE OF CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL AND 


Standard samples—Oct 9, 1928: 


Oven General 

Crumb color spring appearance 
Cream 61 Excellent 
Cream yellow 61 Excellent 
Cream yellow 61 Excellent 
Cream 69 Good 
Cream yellow 61 Excellent 
Grayish yellow 66 Very good 
Cream white 66 Excellent 
Cream white 64 Excellent 
Cream white 62 Excellent 
Cream 69 Excellent 
Cream 69 Very good 
Grayish yellow 69 Excellent 


MILLING RESULTS 





Wt. per Protein -——Flour yield——, Color of 
bu Wheat Flour Patent Break Total flour 

Grade Ibs % % Description— % %o % 
1 64 12.80 11.55 Sound, normal and hard red 

WHORE wccccccccccccescveses 63.4 7.3 70.7 Cream 
2 63 12.75 11.40 Sound, normal wheat with 

an occasional bran-frosted 

kernel and a few starchy 

SE ano n'e ce sce csdaageses 62.7 7.3 70.0 Cream yellow 
3 62% 12.40 11.49 A few bran-frosted and a 

few starchy kernels, and an 

occasional green kernel .... 61.9 7.8 69.7 Cream yellow 
4 62% 12.70 11.54 Many bran-frosted and fro- 

zen, a few green and imma- 

ture, and a few starchy 

PONE Béb eed s 0 t's cecceenes 61.2 v3 68.3 Cream yellow 
5 61% 12.60 11.60 Plump kernels, many only 

bran-frosted, a few more 

heavily frosted and many 

immature kernels .......... 61.2 5.4 66.6 Grayish 
6 61 12.20 11.44 Very similar to No. 5, but 

heavier frost and more im- 

TRMSBTO cocccccccccssceseses 60.2 3.4 63.6 Gray 

Winnipeg averages—Oct. 10, 1928: 

1 64% 13.42 11.70 Sound, normal, hard, red 

WORE coccesceccesccccccces 63.8 7.4 71.2 Cream 
2 64% 12.94 11.80 Similar to Std. 2... - 63.7 7.6 71.3 Cream yellow 
3 63% 12.23 11.45 Similar to Std. 3... -+- 61.9 7.8 69.7 Cream yellow 
4 63% 12.29 11.33 Similar to Std. 4, but frost 

damage not quite so severe. 61.9 6.6 68.5 Cream yellow 
5 62% 12.42 11.45 Similar to Std. 5, but fewer 

green and immature kernels 61.9 5.2 67.1 Grayish 
6 61% 12.33 10.88 Fairly plump kernels; simi- 

lar to Std. 6 in other re- 

GROSS vac vcccrccccccccesecs 59.9 3.6 63.5 Grayish 





T°, VES of bread baked by F. J. Birchard, chemist in charge of the grain 

research laboratory of the Dominion board of grain commissioners, Win- 
nipeg, from new Canadian flour of various grades and strength. Mr. Birch- 
ard’s report on the milling and baking qualities of this year’s Canadian wheat 
crop appears in this issue of The Northwestern Miller and American Baker. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Weight Higher Than Last Year and Milling 
and Baking Tests Reflect Good 
Absorption and Yield 


Winnirec, Man.—Milling and baking 
quality of Canadian wheat is distinctly 
superior to that of last year, according 
to a statement issued last week by F. J. 
Birchard and T. R. Aitken, chemists, in 
charge of the Dominion grain research 
laboratory of the board of grain commis- 
sioners. “Milling and baking tests con- 
ducted on the 1928-29 crop,” says the re- 
port, “indicate that, based on the stand- 
ard samples as set by the grain stand- 
ards board on Oct. 9, and on average 
samples secured from the offices of the 
chief inspector the day following, the 
milling and baking quality is distinctly 
superior. These averages are composed 
of wheat from the three western prov- 
inces, and may be considered as fairly 
representative of the whole crop.” 

Special attention, the report says, 
should be called to the following: 

“1. The moisture content of all grades 
is low, in strong contrast to last year. 
To date very little tough (about 1 per 
cent) and no damp grain has appeared 
on the market. 


“2. The weight per bushel of each 
grade is higher than that of last year. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
the lower grades. The milling yield 
from the lower grades, as compared with 
the higher, is much greater than was 
found to be the case with the 1927 crop. 
This is in accordance with greatly in- 
creased weight per bushel, which amounts 
to as much as 41% lbs in the case of No. 
4, 44% lbs in the case of No. 5, and 74% 
Ibs in the case of No. 6. 


“3. The protein content of the wheat 
is higher in each grade, but that of the 
patent flour from the corresponding 
grades is very nearly the same in each 
case as was found last year. It should 
also be noted that the quality of the 
protein—particularly that of the lower 
grades—is superior to that of last year. 

“4, The absorption of the flour of each 
grade is very slightly less than that of 
last year, with the exception of No. 6, 
which this year is abnormally high—68 
to 69 per cent. 

“5. The baking quality of the flour 
from each grade, as indicated by the loaf 
volume, is decidedly superior to that of 
last year. In this connection it should 
be particularly noted that the oven 
spring of the bread—which is an indica- 
tion of the strength—is practically the 
same in the lower as in the higher grades. 
This is a most unusual characteristic of 
the lower grades which has not been 
previously observed in this laboratory in 
any other year. The color of both the 
flour and of the bread in the first four 
grades is cream or cream yellow, very 
similar to that of last year, and while 
that of the flour from No. 5 and No. 6 
is grayish, that of thé bread is a dull 
cream yellow, compared with very yel- 
low of the 1927 crop and dark gray of 
the 1926 crop. In this connection it 
should be particularly noticed that this 
year the difference observed in the color 
of the bread from the different grades 
is very slight. 

“The high milling and baking quality 
of the commercial grades of this year’s 
crop should probably be attributed to: 
(1) the fact that all the lower grades 
contain a considerable percentage of 
hard, plump, sound wheat; (2) the fact 
that the frost damage occurred after the 
wheat was nearly matured, so that it is 
not nearly so great as would be the case 
when the grain is at an earlier stage of 
maturity; (3) the very favorable condi- 
tions under which most of the wheat was 
harvested, thus permitting the grain to 
mature normally. Consequently, although 
the grain is outwardly more or less se- 
verely damaged, the actual lowering in 
value is very much less than its appear- 
ance would indicate. 

“Similar tests conducted on average 
cargo samples out of Fort William fully 
confirm in every particular the conclu- 
sions as stated above.” 

The milling and baking data for the 
two series is set forth in the accompany- 
ing tables. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the week was the re- 
ported sale in New York of 250,000 bbls 
spring wheat flour. While confirmation 
is lacking, there seems to be little doubt 
that such a sale was made, but at a 
price that was not altogether attractive. 

City and interior northwestern mills 
seem to be doing a nice volume of busi- 
ness, and since they are operating on an 
average of less than 70 per cent capacity, 
must be adding to their contracts on 
hooks. It is understood that northwest- 
ern mills have much more business on 
their books at this time than a year ago. 
Current price levels, the lowest in four 
years, are an incentive to buyers. 

Several spring wheat companies re- 
ported sales on one or two days early in 
the week of from 200 to 350 per cent of 
capacity. There was a lull in buying, 
however, the remainder of the week, 
which brought the average for the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 20 down to about 
125 per cent of the capacity represented. 

While most mills are catching up with 
their orders for first clear flour, they are 
holding their prices comparatively firm. 
A few, with established brands and con- 
nections, are able to prevent accumula- 
tion by selling their current production 
in mixed cars, while others are forced to 
store. ‘The situation is not so encourag- 
ing on second clear. This grade is weak 
and is in the heavy feed class, with mill- 
ers and jobbers unable to draw a bid 
from the trade. 


Shipping directions are slow. Millers 
have been making a determined effort 
to accumulate directions, but they are 
apparenily a day-to-day affair, and are 
not sufficiently heavy to warrant increas- 
ing production. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 23 Year ago 
OO ee ee $6.20@6.70 $7.35 @7.65 
Standard patent ..... 5.90@6.35 7.00@7.15 
Second patent ....... 5.80@6.05 6.65@6.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.65@5.85 6.40@6.55 
First clear, jute*..... 5.15@5.25 6.10@6.25 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.50 4.00@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 5.60@6.00 7.00@7.25 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 5.85@6.00 
*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLINAS 


No change reported in demand for 
semolinas, and none is expected, since 
the trade has enough bought to last it 
tor some time to come. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in very satisfactorily, 
so that durum mills are operating more 
nearly full time than are bread wheat 
mills. With cash premiums steady, there 
has been no change in quotations for four 
weeks. No. 2 semolina is held at 3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 3c, 
durum fancy patent 2%c and No. 3 
semolina 2%@2%e. 

In the week ending Oct. 20, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 88,- 
271 bbls durum products, compared with 
105,891, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 460,800 295,002 64 
Previous week .. 460,800 253,957 55 
WOOF GRO ccccecs 460,800 233,682 61 
Two years ago... 529,200 325,642 62 
Three years ago. 522,000 325,545 62 
Four years ago.. 559,800 252,289 45 
Five years ago... 561,100 284,660 50 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 622 bbls last week, 1,257 
in the previous week, 2,060 a year ago, 
and 1,120 two years ago. 





OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 299,700 217,732 73 
Previous week .. 411,750 305,810 74 
FORP ABO ccccccs 428,700 295,863 69 
Two years ago... 423,840 273,706 65 
Three years ago. 459,540 297,792 65 
Four years ago.. 424,890 287,022 68 
Five years ago... 365,640 208,138 57 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -——Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Sept. 22 67 68,300 284,873 277,498 7,369 3,655 
Sept. 29 66 68,600 269,632 260,516 17,784 5,790 
Oct. 6. 64 68,575 287,959 281,058 9,613 2,621 
Oct. 13. 66 68,625 305,810 282,259 12,963 5,339 
Oct. 20. 44 49,950 217,732 209,225 10,586 7,329 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Oct. 20, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 1,829 2,141 3 9 
St. Paul ...... 70 73 5 8 
Duluth-Sup. .. 206 195 eee ave 
Outside .....0. 1,871 1,997 59 28 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14% were in operation Oct. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills. 


DEATH OF MARCUS JOHNSON 


Marcus Johnson, for many years 
prominently identified with milling in 
Minnesota, died Oct. 19 at his home in 
Minneapolis, in his seventy-ninth year. 
He was president of the Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and of the Foley 
(Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co., and for- 
merly operated mills at Atwater and 
New London, Minn. 

Mr. Johnson had been a close, person- 
al friend of the late James J. Hill, and 
always took a keen interest in politics. 
He served his constituents in the Minne- 
sota house and senate, and was appoint- 
ed collector of internal revenue at St. 
Paul during President Harrison’s admin- 
istration. Again, in 1910, he was named 
to that post. In recent years, however, 
he has given all his attention to his own 
business interests, although not taking 
an active part, on account of advancing 
age. 

i. Johnson was a charter member 
of the Minnesota Club, St. Paul, and 
made his home in the club for many 
years. He was married about a year 
ago, however, and only recently moved 
to Minneapolis. His widow, and a sister 
and brother, survive him. The funeral 
services were held in St. Paul Oct. 22, 
the Masonic lodge to which he belonged 
being in charge. Interment was at New 
London, Mr. Johnson’s old home. 


NOTES 
A. F. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., returned home, Oct. 23, from 
a European trip. 
The Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, is adding 18 concrete stor- 
age tanks to its terminal, which will 
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aang its total capacity up to 1,860,000 
us. 

Miss Anna Reese, wheat exporter, Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis Oct. 20-22, en 
route to Winnipeg. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, is in the East. 

C. A. Bunnell, manager of the Chica- 
go branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was a Minneapolis visitor on Oct. 23. 

L. C. Newsome, who has been spend- 
ing some time at his lake cottage in 
northern Minnesota, left for his home in 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 20. 

William J. Orchard, vice president, 
and William J. Mullen, secretary, of the 
Novadel-Agene Corporation, Newark, N. 
J., were Minneapolis visitors over the 
week end. 


Among out-of-town feed jobbers in 
Minneapolis last week were Frank M. 





The Late Marcus Johnson 


Rosekrans, of The Bertley Co., Chicago, 
and C. M. Stormes, of the Iowa Feed 
Corporation, Des Moines. 


The flour mill of the government In- 
dian agency at Belcourt, N. D., is now 
operating. It has a capacity of 50 bbls, 
and cost approximately $10,000. James 
H. Hyde is superintendent of the reser- 
vation. 


Charles W. Ingman, formerly chief 
chemist for the state grain department, 
has opened a commercial protein labora- 
tory at 326 Fourth Avenue South, oppo- 
site the Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 


Two Minneapolis wholesale bakeries 
are this week using full pages in the 
local press to introduce new loaves of 
bread. Regan’s Bakery is using the 
brand Far-Mor, and the N. A. Matson 
Baking Co. Peter Pan. 


The A. S. Harland Flour & Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, on Oct. 19 formally opened 
its new feed mill and flour warehouse at 
Seuk Center, Minn. Betty Crocker, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., gave a 
baking demonstration, and distributed 
bread and biscuits to the women visitors. 
A dance was held in the warehouse in the 
evening. 

John C. Koster, export sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, came to Minneapolis last week 
for a visit with William R. Law, of 
Crawford & Law, flour importers, of 
Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. Law remained 
here until after the Minnesota-Chicago 
football game, Oct. 20, but left imme- 
diately afterward for Toledo, Ohio, on 
his way home. 

oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported a fair flour business last 
week, but buying was not as free as nor 
in volume equal to the previous one, due 
to the fact that many buyers are tem- 
porarily out of the market, or may have 
been induced by the unsettled action of 
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wheat to await further developments 
Those who filled requirements, some y, 
to Dec. 31, evidently regarded the pres- 
ent price level as satisfactory. 

Previous durum bookings are supply- 
ing the operating requirements of the 
majority of buyers. Demand for new 
supplies is light. Some have covered 
their needs up to Jan. 1, leaving in the 
market only those who are always in 
and out for small lots, together’ with 
any one covering next year’s needs, 

Quotations, Oct. 20, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-1} 
cottons: 

1928 1927 


First patent ......... $6.75 @7.10 $6.95 @7.30 
Second patent ....... 6.50@6.85 6.45 @6.95 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.15@6.49 
Second clear, jute ... 4.50@5.00 5.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Oviunt Pet. of 
bls act 
Oct. 14-230 ......0. 35,40 . ~ 
Previous week ... x 90 
Me GD wccoceese 


75 


Two years ago 78 





R. F. Straub, New York, vice presi- 
dent of the Bunge North American Grain 
Corporation, has made application for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. C. H. Peterson is local manager 
for the company. 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, is in Washing- 
ton, D. C., attending a hearing on lake 
navigation. One of the subjects which 
probably will be taken up is the gov- 
ernment policy of fixing opening and 
closing dates of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. 


The Minnesota Traveling Freight 
Agents’ Association met last week at the 
Hotel Duluth and discussed the fall 
freight movement. Minneapolis was se- 
lected for the annual meeting, Jan. 2, 
and Duluth as the scene of the spring 
session. Most of the members stayed 
over for the fall meeting of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board, which 
was held on Oct. 16. 

C. F. Cartson. 
oof 


MONTANA 


Flour demand was rather spotted last 
week. While some mills made fairly 
heavy bookings, others reported inquiry 
and resulting sales light, but all were 
unanimous in declaring that shipping in- 
structions were decidedly unsatisfactory, 
and most mills were devoting their ef- 
forts to getting specifications on old con- 
tracts rather than looking for new busi- 
ness. With another decline in wheat, 
flour prices are correspondingly lower, be- 
ing quoted, Oct. 20, f.o.b., mill, basis 98- 
Ib cottons, carload lots: first patents, $6 
@6.20 bbl; standard patent, $5.80@6; 
first clear, $5.55@5.75. 


NOTES 


The preliminary estimate of the total 
wheat crop of Montana has been placed 
at 75,505,000 bus. 


S. F, Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Lewistown, who has been in 
the East for some time, is expected home 
this week. 


Four additional assistants have been 
appointed at the state operated protein 
laboratories at Havre and Glendive to 
expedite tests of samples of wheat. Over 
500 samples were handled at the Havre 
laboratory last week. 








A NEW FLOUR BRAND 

N introducing its new family 

trade flour brand, Rose of Iowa, 
to its customers, the Inland Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, thus 
apostrophizes: 

“She was born in Iowa. Her 
father comes from the rigorous 
Nordic strain of the great North- 
west, her mother from the sweet, 
sunny climate of Kansas. She is 
a spring-winter blend and a win- 
ner. The product has the strength 
and virility of her Norwegian for- 
bears, combined with the sweetness 
and appeal of the southern belle. 
No home is complete without a 
Rose in the kitchen.” 
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KANSAS CITY 


Some improvement was noted in the 
volume of flour sold by Kansas City 
mills last week, but this was due more to 
one or two sales of lots over 10,000 bbls 
than to any general improvement in buy- 

News of a very large sale in the 
Northwest was received by most millers 
with the remark that nothing of a like 
nature was heard of down here. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying. — Although 
there were some sales made, as there 
always will be, for several months ahead, 
the majority of the business was to small 
buyers who fill their requirements as 
they need them rather than by trying 
to make larger profits in guessing the 
market and buying over a long period. 
While this type of trade is eminently 
suited to the miller’s best interests, there 
is not enough of it passing to eo! 
most of them, although sales last wee 
probably averaged about 50 per cent of 
capacity. When the large sales in July 
and August are taken into account, 50 
per cent seems a very satisfactory figure 
at present, especially in the face of a 
declining wheat market. 

Directions Slightly Freer—With one 
or two exceptions, mills reported ship- 
ping directions coming in somewhat more 
freely. Those companies that were hav- 
ing the most success with their directions 
during recent weeks report some falling 
off, while those that complained earlier 
are now more cheerful. This goes to 
show that buyers intend to live up to 
their contracts, but that they will wait 
as long as possible before they do so. 
The mills that experienced the best ship- 
ping directions earlier were probably 
those that sold earliest in the crop sea- 


son. 

Export Still Disappointing.—Foreign 
flour buyers seem to have deserted the 
Southwest, as export shipments are still 
far below normal. The only satisfaction 
that local millers get out of the situation 
is that other parts of the country seem 
to be having the same experience, Of- 
fers from Europe are usually about 20c 
out of line, and although the weakness 
in wheat that developed last week might 
bring prices nearer, most exporters 
thought that foreign buyers would lower 
their ideas correspondingly. Some busi- 
ness was done to Latin America, but the 
volume to Europe was almost negligible. 

Production Increased.—Freer _ ship- 
ping directions and the resumption of 
operations by a mill that had been closed 
down for repairs resulted in a noticeable 
increase in mill operations last week. 
The percentage of operations to capacity 
stood at 82 per cent, which is about up 
to the average for the past 10 years. As 
sales undoubtedly were heavier than for 
Some years, production still has some 
way to go before it can be said that 
operations are entirely satisfactory. 

Prices.—Flour quotations, Oct. 20, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$5.90@6.35 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.50@5.85 ; 
Straight, $5.830@5.55; first clear, $4.65@ 
yl second clear, $4.40; low grade, 


Production. — The first table below 
Shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 316,860 240,183 75 
Previous week .. 316,860 247,982 78 
Year ago ....... 5,160 172,706 60 
Two years ago... 330,660 259,123 78 
Five-year average ............0000: 74 
Ten-year average ..........+ssse08 74 
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KANSAS CITY 


Oct. 14-20 ...... 197,700 162,186 82 
Previous week .. 197,700 145,767 69 
WOOF QBS ooccsve 196,500 177,787 90 
Two years ago... 175,500 158,526 90 
Five-year average ......eeceeceeses 83 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... ccs eeceveceee 83 
WICHITA 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 62,400 43,385 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 48,126 17 
Year ago ....... 62,400 43,289 97 
Two years ago... 62,400 49,842 79 
SALINA 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 46,800 41,940 89 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,612 89 
Year ago ....... 46,200 45,156 97 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,049 87 
OMAHA 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 27,300 27,302 100 
Previous week .. 27,300 27,184 99 
Year QG0 ....0.>% 27,300 24,465 89 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,313 88 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 47,400 40,516 85 
Previous week .. 47,400 47,729 101 
Year ago ....... 47,400 34,494 72 
Two years ago... 47,400 47,875 101 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 30,900 31,996 103 
Previous week .. 30,900 31,618 102 
WOOF GMO. »occcee 29,700 30,578 102 
Two years ago... 29,700 28,440 95 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Cet. 14680 ..nccccccccccccccccscvvcvscecs 73 
Previous Week .....cceeeesereeeseeseece 64 
VOar ABO 2... cecccccccvccvsesscevesecece 94 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 8 fair, 15 quiet, 
9 slow, 4 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
25,714 bbls last week, 7,061 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,690 a year ago, and 22,813 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


J. P. Parks, local feed broker, was in 
Memphis, Tenn., last week on business, 

E. J. Long, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., is on a business trip in 
Iowa. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was here last week, 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., is on a fort- 
night’s trip in the East. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was here last week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, president of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is on a 
motor trip to Ohio, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hardenbergh. 

O. A. Church, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., did not 
leave on a business trip in the East as he 
had expected to do last week. 

R. H. Montgomery, who _ recently 
joined the Larabee Flour Mills Co., left 
last week on his first trip for the com- 
pany. He is visiting the trade in Okla- 
homa. 

E. F. Emmons, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., was married last 
week to Miss Elizabeth O’Brannon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmons are on a honeymoon 
in the East. 

Howard B. Cunningham, of the sales 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, is expected back this week 
from a trip that included points in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Dr. J.. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was in Kansas City last 
week, conferring with L. E. Moses, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 

J. M. Lerche, of the export department 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
received a post card last week which had 
crossed the Atlantic in the Graf Zeppe- 


lin, It was sent by E. A, Depken, who 
is a partner in the flour importing firm 
of S. Gruner & Co., Hamburg. ° 


E. A. McClenahan, manager of the 
Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines, accom- 
panied by Mrs. McClenahan, was in Kan- 
sas City last week, visiting the trade on 
his way back to Des Moines from a 
motor trip in the Ozarks of southern 
Missouri and northern Arkansas, 


J. B. M, Wilcox, manager of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip in the East. He said that 
while it was possible that eastern buy- 
ers still had a fair volume of flour to 
buy before the end of the calendar year, 
it was hard to interest them at present 
levels. 


* Leslie Lasch, son of E. H. Lasch, own- 
er of the Albany (Ohio) Milling Co., 
has just completed a course in aviation 
at a local flying school. He is uncertain, 
however, whether he will take up flying 
as a profession, as some of his friends 
advise him that the flour business, dan- 
gerous as it is, is probably a safer prop- 
osition. 
oo > 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continued light last 
week in central Kansas. Foreign inquiry 
developed, but was productive of only a 
moderate business. Bookings were large- 
ly for export patents to Latin America. 
Many mills are unable to commit them- 
selves further on clear grades at present. 
Directions were unsatisfactory. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 19, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.50 bbl; straight, 
$6; first clear, $4.60. ; 


NOTES 

J. C. Regier, manager of the Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., is in Memphis, 
Tenn., on business, 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., is on a 
brief business trip to the Southeast. 


R. V. McVay, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
is calling on trade connections in the 
Southeast. 


John C. Neel, Atlanta, Ga., southeast- 
ern sales representative for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., has recovered from a 
month’s serious illness, following pto- 
maine poisoning. 

Rains last week in southwestern Kan- 
sas mean much to the new crop, but 
more than a normally favorable winter 
will be necessary to produce a big wheat 
yield in 1929, according to Frank Sum- 
mers, manager of the Security Elevator 
Co., and president of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade. Mr. Summers is still 
uncertain regarding adding to the stor- 
age capacity of his terminal elevator 
here. It has a capacity of 1,100,000 bus, 
and a 750,000-bu addition has been under 
consideration. 

oo 


WICHITA 


Total flour sales last week were well 
in excess of 60 per cent of mill capacity, 
and shipping instructions continued to 
improve noticeably. Bakery trade again 
declined, despite the fact that business 
in this quarter was reported to have 
been improving two weeks ago. 

A few very good sales were made to 
the European trade last week, and some 
increase in business transacted in Latin 
America was noted. 

Short patent flour was quoted on Oct. 
19 at $6.80 bbl, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98's. 

oS 


NEBRASKA 


There was seasonal activity in milling 
circles in the territory tributary to Oma- 
ha last week. Some new business de- 
veloped and shipping directions on old 
contracts were fairly good. Omaha mills 
continued to operate at capacity. Prac- 
tically all new bookings were for short- 
time shipment. Arrivals of wheat were 
light, and premiums at the close were 
1@1%c bu higher than at the close of 
the previous week. 


NOTES 

S. S. Carlisle, manager of the Continen- 
tal Export Co., St. Louis, was in Omaha 
last week. 

J. H. Weaver, sales manager for the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
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ha, made a business trip through Iowa 
last week. 


E. Stockham, for years a member of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, has been 
made western manager of the Burns 
Grain Co., Omaha. 

L. L. Quinby, president of the Mid- 
West Grain Co., Omaha, was at Lexing- 
ton last week to see his father, Freeman 
Quinby, a former miller. 


M. I. Dolphin, a director of the Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange, attended the recent 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) Elevator 
Co., returned with Mrs. Peck last week 
from a trip to Hot Springs, Ark., and 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Peck attended 
a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States while at the for- 
mer place. 

oo 


OKLAHOMA 


Specifications on flour were fairly good 
last week, but sales were slow, as buyers 
seem to be pretty well booked. Exports 
were negligible, millers attributing this 
to low Canadian wheat prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 17: hard wheat short patent, 
$6.70 bbl; soft wheat short patent $6.90, 
standard patent $6.20. 


NOTES 


The Wolf Co., mill machinery, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., has opened a district of- 
fice at 602 Grain Exchange Building, 
Oklahoma City, with C. J. Wolover as 
manager. 


The Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
spent $10,000 in new equipment. Plans 
have been drawn for the construction of 
a 100,000-bu concrete elevator to cost 
approximately $30,000. Owen Wimberly 
is manager. 

J. R. Langford, who was for 22 years 
manager of the Kingfisher Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. until his retirement four years 
ago, recently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Mr. Langford’s sons succeeded 
him in the management of the mill. 


D, D. McElveen, formerly with the 
Union Bag & Paper Co. at Bogalusa, 
La., has gone to Orange, Texas, to be 
resident manager of the company’s new 
pint at that place. He succeeds G. S. 

renzel, who has gone to Vancouver, B. 
C., to establish another paper bag fac- 
tory at that place. 


oo 
SALINA 


Business was light with Salina mills 
last week, the new bookings coming from 
small buyers. Foreign inquiry was limit- 
ed, and shipping instructions were some- 
what slower. Quotations, Oct. 18, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.10@6.40 bbl; straight grade, $5.70@ 
5.85; 95 per cent, $5.80@6. 


NOTES 


J. J. Vanier, manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co., was at home ill several 
days last week. 

Thirty-five office employees of the 
Weber and Western Star mills held a 
picnic at Oakdale Park on Oct. 16. 


Work on the completion of a large set 
of storage tanks for the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co. is almost complet- 
ed. The tanks, 130 feet high, have the 
distinction of being the tallest structures 
in McPherson County. It gives the mill 
the largest storage facilities of any in 
that county, a total of 250,000 bus. The 
mill has broken all its previous records 
of production so far this crop year. 


oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand was light last week, 
running from 25 to 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. None of the large buyers were 
in the market, and buying for the most 
part was of mixed cars. Mills are still 
working hard on old contracts, many of 
which are lagging, and mills are antici- 
pating a heavy carry-over. Some mills 
complained about lack of shipping direc- 
tions, while others claimed enough to 
operate for a week to 10 days. Export 
business was lifeless. 








TORONTO 


There is nothing new to report in the 
domestic spring wheat flour market. 
Car lot sales are slower, owing to uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not the present 
level of prices will hold. Buyers are 
disinclined to take chances on the mar- 
ket, and are waiting for some indication 
as to how it is going to move. Bakers 
seem to have the same inclination, and 
no new contract business was placed last 


week. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: 
Oct. 20 Oct. 13 
.) 2. Ser eer re $7.40 $7.40 
DORE 506.60 ccwrecciaues 7.16 7.15 
Second patent .........6.. 6.80 6.80 
Export patent ..........6. 6.40 6.40 
4, | PPP rrr 5.70 5.70 
Graham flour .........66- 6.10 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ........ 6.10 6.10 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters—The winter wheat 
flour market, which has been exceeding- 
ly tight for some weeks, is a little easier 
with regard to supplies, but prices are 
only slightly lower. Mills are finding 
it less difficult to get wheat for grinding 
and, consequently, there is more flour 
being offered. Local sales are limited, 
but a fair business is being done for 
shipment to eastern provinces. No 
change has been made in bulk prices at 
seaboard, but a decline of 5@10c in 
prices in secondhand jutes at Montreal 
and Toronto is noted. Quotations, Oct. 
20: best brands of 90 per cent soft win- 
ters $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal, 
in secondhand jutes, $5.60@5.65; To- 
ronto, $5.50; best quality soft patents 
$8 and seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $6.80, second $6.60, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars. 

Exporting.—Mills report that, gener- 
ally, exporting business in spring wheat 
flour is poor. The United Kingdom ap- 
pears to be out of the market completely, 
due to low prices from British millers, 
who seem determined to get business. 
There is a little demand from the Con- 
tinent and Newfoundland, and a fairly 
normal business with the West Indies. 
Mill exporting departments are being 
kept busy with shipments on orders tak- 
en some time ago. Prices did not change 
last week. Quotations, Oct. 20: export 
patent springs, in jute, October-Novem- 
ber seaboard loading, 34s 6d per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., London; Glasgow, 3d more. 

Exporting business in winter wheat 
flour has been at a standstill for some 
time, and no improvement seems in sight. 
Prices are too far out of line. Mills 
have not changed their quotation, which 
on Oct. 20 was 37s per 280 lbs for 90 
per cent patents, in jute bags, c.i.f., 
London or Glasgow, October-November 
seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


Thomas Morton, manager of the ex- 
port department of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, visited 
Montreal, Oct. 19, on business. 


Canadian trade commissioners are urg- 
ing shippers not to overlook the impor- 
tance of Spain as a market for wheat 
this year. The crop in that country is 
short. 

R. R. Barber, assistant treasurer and 
export sales manager of the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
attended a meeting of millers in Mont- 
real recently. 

It is reported that plans for the de- 
velopment of the grain elevator built 
last year at Sarnia, Ont., will shortly be 
placed before the city council. The pro- 
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OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Hudson Bay and Fort Churchill Route 


Toronto, Ont.—It is expected that the Hudson Bay Railway, running from 
The Pas to Fort Churchill, will be completed by March, 1929, as far as the laying 
of the steel is concerned, but considerable ballasting will have to be done before 
the road will be ready for traffic. At present about 90 more miles remain to be built. 

It is estimated, however, that it will take three years to complete the work 
at Fort Churchill, the terminus of the railway, where modern harbor .accommo- 
dation and equipment are being installed. The erection of docks, wharves and 
workshops is being carried out, and the channel is being dredged. Two seaplanes 
are making observations of tidal and ice conditions in the vicinity, and the knowl- 
edge so gained will be useful when navigation commences. 

This route will be of great benefit to western farmers as an additional outlet 
for grain shipment. Wheat crops of Canada have been steadily growing larger, 
the one of this year being almost 10 times that of 1900, when the total production 
did not reach 60,000,000 bus, although the increase has not been continuous from 
year to year. 

oo 


Canadian Milling Merger Denied 


Toronto, Ont.—Rumors of a merger between four of the large milling com- 
panies of Canada, which were going the rounds of the Canadian trade and press 
toward the end of last week, have been declared without foundation. Heads of 
two of the milling companies concerned have given flat denials to the story that 
their companies intended amalgamating with any other concern in Canada. Some 
of the milling company stocks have been climbing recently, and this may have 
given rise to the rumor. Reports of mergers of milling companies seem to have a 
way of cropping up quite regularly in the Canadian trade during the past year or 
so, but are always denied. 
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posal is to double the present capacity, 
which is 1,000,000 bus. 


J. W. Horn, Winnipeg, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was in Toronto 
last week to attend the annual meeting 
of his company. 

In August last there were 1,590,644 
bbls flour produced in Canada, of which 
924,646 were exported. In the same 
month of 1927 production was 1,157,- 
963 bbls, and exports 513,702. 


“Production of rolled oats and oatmeal 
in August last exceeded the same month 
in 1927 by 6,891,667 Ibs, the quantity 
this year being 15,967,970 lbs, and a year 
ago 9,076,303. Exports in August to- 
taled 7,942,400 Ibs, and last year were 
3,517,500. 


Official opening of the new Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool terminal elevator at 
Port Arthur, Ont.,-is to take place this 
week. This is one of the largest eleva- 
tors in the world, having a storage ca- 
pacity of 6,900,000 bus, and represents 
an investment of nearly $5,000,000. It 
is also one of the fastest and most mod- 
ernly equipped. The elevator went into 
partial operation a few days ago, when 
grain was sent through the workhouse 
for testing. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, has pointed out through 
its weekly publication that flour exports 
from Canada to Brazil dropped from 2,- 
204,030 bbls in the fiscal year 1927 to 
275,200 in 1928. Apparently 1927 was 
an abnormal year, as exports to Brazil 
in 1926 only amounted to 422,181, and 
210,966 in 1925. Shortage of the wheat 
crop in Argentina and a falling off in 
purchases from the United States is giv- 
en as the explanation of the large quan- 
tities of Canadian flour sold to Brazil in 
1927. 

oo S> 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic trade in flour last week was 
good, but export sales only fair. Prac- 
tically all bakers have contracted for the 
autumn period, and last week there was 
evidence of some very good buying from 
the country, which suggested that winter 
supplies are being gathered. Export 
sales were confined largely to low grade 
flour, which went to the Orient and cen- 
tral Europe. ‘Oriental business was not 
as brisk as in previous weeks, and millers 





The Late George Victor Hastings 


think that the recent failure of two 
fairly large banks in North China, which 
affected the silver exchange, has a good 
deal to do with the lull. Foreign busi- 
ness in the higher grades of flour is very 
limited. Prices remain steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 20, at $8.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.15 and first clears 
at $6.15; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents to 
bakers were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 


M. Plange and Carl Sacbourg, of Ham- 
burg, representatives of German grain 
interests, were on change last week. 


James Richardson, of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., has been appointed a 
director of the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association it was 
intimated that in the year just closed the 
association established a record in grain 


GEORGE V. HASTINGS, 
MILL DIRECTOR, DEAD 


Former Manager of Lake of the Woods 
Cc y 8 bs in Wi gz, Oct. 
19, After Illness 


Winnirec, Man.—George Victor Has- 
tings, a director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and for many 
years one of the outstanding figures in 
the Canadian milling industry, died at 
his home, 55 Donald Street, Winnipeg, 
Oct. 17. Mr, Hastings, who was 15 
years of age, had been ill for some time. 

Born at Petite Cote, Quebec, in 1853, 
he entered the milling business at a very 
early age as a millwright. With his 
brother, William A. Hastings, he later 
came to Winnipeg and entered the em- 
ploy of the Ogilvie milling company, 
When the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co. was formed, Mr. Hastings became 
one of its executive officers, occupying 
the position of general manager until 
1913, when he retired to take a more 
active interest in his personal affairs, 
but continued as a director of the com- 
pany. For 41 years he had a most im- 
portant influence in the directorate of 
the Lake of the Woods company, and 
no small share of the firm’s success is 
attributable to his efforts. 

In addition to the Lake of the Woods 
company, Mr. Hastings was also a di- 
rector of the Keewatin (Ont.) Flour 
Mills, Ltd., the Medicine Hat (Alta.) 
Milling Co., the Sunset Mfg. Co., Ltd, 
the Winnipeg Electric Co., the Mani- 
toba Power Co., Ltd., the Canadian Fire 
Assurance Co., the Northern Trust Co., 
and the Northern Mortgage Co., and 
was interested in many philanthropic en- 
terprises. He was a member of the St. 
Charles, Manitoba and Motor country 
clubs. 

The funeral was held on Oct. 19 from 
the Knox Church, of which Mr. Hastings 
was an active member. He is survived 
by his wife, two sons, Walter A. Has- 
tings, manager of the wheat department 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., and Colonel Victor J. Hastings, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Charles S. Pill- 
man, of London, Eng., and Mrs. F. F. 
Montague, of Winnipeg. 


<_<) > 








handling. Grain and transfers handled 
between Aug. 1, 1927, and July 31, 1928, 
totaled 734,473,840 bus, the previous best 
being 704,366,800, in 1923-24. 

Farmers in western Canada delivered 
about 226,000,000 bus wheat between 
Aug. 1 and Oct. 18, or 136,000,000 more 
than during the same period last year. 

Rene Darquier, manager of the Grands 
Moulins de Strassbourg, Alsace, and 
buyer for several large mills in France 
and Germany, is on his way to Winni- 
peg. ‘ 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, head of the food 
research institute, Stanford University, 
Cal., was an interested visitor to the 
trading floor, inspection department and 
laboratories in the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 

N. J. Breen, vice president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and 
James A. Crowe, president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, were among the 
active pallbearers at the funeral of 
George V. Hastings. 


When news of the death of George V. 
Hastings was received on the floor of 
the Grain Exchange last week, trading 
was stopped and a period of silence ob- 
served out of respect for the memory 
of one highly esteemed in the grain 
trade of western Canada. 
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October 24, 1928 
- MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour prices were un- 
changed last week, demand being limited 
to buyers’ immediate requirements. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 19, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: top patent, $7.40 bbl; 
tent, $7.05; second patent, $6.80; ex- 
patent, $6.40. 

There was a better feeling in export 
markets generally, and prices were 
steady. Winter wheat flour prices re- 
mained firm, and there was a fair de- 
mand. Quotation, Oct. 19, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, $6.10 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand bags. 

NOTES 

John Kovarik, manager of the Buffalo 
mill of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited Montreal recently. 


A. R. Macdonald, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. To- 
ronto, was in Montreal last week, visit- 
ing the company’s local office. 

W. C. Duncan, export manager at New 
York for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and H. K. Moore, of the 
same office, were in Montreal last week, 
attending an export meeting of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association. 
Thomas Morton, export manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and Robert R. Barber, of the 
export department of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, attenc- 
ed the same meeting. 

oo 


VANCOUVER 


Flour prices advanced 20c bbl last 
week, and bakers and retail dealers 
bought rather heavily before the advance. 
Bakers are unwilling to contract more 
than one or two months ahead, having 
no faith in present prices. There was a 
steady inquiry from the Orient, and some 
business was done for January-February 
shipment, with Tientsin taking most of 
the flour. Some sales also were made to 
Hongkong, but Shanghai is still out of 
the market. 

NOTES 


Miss V. Lachaine, for 35 years an em- 
ployee of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd, Montreal, recently was presented 
with a purse in consideration of her term 
of service. 


Mr. Montgomery, of Walter Buchanan, 
Ltd. bakers, New Zealand, passed 
through this city last week on his way 
back to Auckland. He has been making 
an extensive study of baking methods 
in Canada and the United States. 

oo > 


COMMISSIONERS REPORT ON 
CANADIAN WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—In its September re- 
port on the movement of western Cana- 
dian grain crops, the board of grain com- 
missioners, Fort William, states: “Gen- 
erally favorable weather conditions in 
the prairie provinces during September 
enabled the harvesting and threshing of 
the new crops to be proceeded with so 
rapidly that very little still remained to 
be done by the close of the month. Nev- 
er before have the farmers been so well 
equipped with the machinery necessary to 
accomplish this. The large number of 
combines which have been introduced are 
of great assistance in speeding up the 
harvesting and threshing of the grain, 
but it is undoubtedly at the expense of 
quality. The wheat of western Canada 
appears to need a few days, at the least, 
between cutting and threshing, in order 
that the grain may properly mature and 
harden. Where threshing is to be done 
with the least possible delay, this matur- 
ing process can best take place when 
grain is stooked. Auto trucks, also, ap- 
pear to be rapidly superseding the horse 
drawn wagon for the conveyance of the 
grain to elevators. 

“The result of these favorable condi- 
tions is seen in the fact that almost all 
previous records for the movement and 
handling of the prairie crops have been 
passed, and before the present season is 
over new ones will have been established 
in every phase. The volume moving to 


country elevators apparently reached its 
highest point Sept. 17-25, when no less 
than 70,000,000 bus wheat were delivered 
at country points, besides coarse grains. 
New records have also been reached in 
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the daily inspections and the totals un- 
loaded at Fort Willliam-Port Arthur, but 
the peak of these has still to be attained. 

“Unfortunately, not all the new rec- 
ords are favorable ones. As the season 
advances, the effects of the frost of 
around Aug. 21-22 in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan become more evident in the 
large proportion of grain which is going 
into the lowest grades. The inspections 
of both Oct. 7 and 8 show the largest 
number of cars in any one grade of 
wheat as grading No. 6.” 


oo! 


ELECTRICALLY PRODUCED 
FERTILIZER IS FORECAST 


Winnirec, Man.—Speaking before the 
Toronto Electric Club last week, Pro- 
fessor J. Watson Bain, head of the chem- 
ical engineering branch of the faculty 
of applied science, Toronto University, 
said that he looked for the rehabilitation 
of the soil of western provinces through 
the use of nitrate fertilizer developed by 
electricity. “I believe,” he said, “that 
before many years pass we will have to 
supply fertilizer to the West, where they 
have been ‘mining’ the ground in the pro- 
duction of wheat. In Germany, to show 
how important fertilizers are to Canada, 
it is not uncommon to produce 40 bus 
to the acre, while in Ontario the average 
production is 12 bus.” 

Professor Bain is of the opinion that, 
before many years, a great plant will be 
installed on some of the northern rivers 
running into Hudson Bay, where electric 
power could be developed. Water would 
be taken from the river to obtain its 
hydrogen content, and nitrogen would 
be removed from the air. The two could 
be united to form the great basic element 
of plant food. He was of the opinion 
that rock phosphate could be found in 
the same area, and that coke could be 
brought in to complete the manufacture 
of phosphorus: in the huge electric fur- 
naces, which would derive their heating 
power from the harnessed waters of the 
river. 

oc] 


E. E, HALL MOVES TO VANCOUVER 

Winnirec, Man.—E. E. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Central Grain Co., Ltd., has 
decided to transfer his business interests 
to Vancouver, B. C., and left last week 
for the coast. In an interview, Mr. Hall 
said that, recognizing the potential pos- 
sibilities of Vancouver, with its all-year 
harbor, he had definitely decided to cast 
his lot in with the coast city, believing 
that, with the great future for Canada, 
Vancouver will prosper and grow corre- 
spondingly. Mr. Hall has resided in 
Winnipeg for 20 years, and has been 
closely associated with the financial and 
agricultural affairs of the West. He is 
vice president of the Western Terminal 
Elevator Co., Ltd., a director of the 
Western Grocers, Ltd., and a director 
and chairman of the finance committee 
of the Grain Insurance & Guarantee Co. 


<oSS! 


BARLEY RESEARCH LABORATORY 

Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba bar- 
ley research committee reported last 
week that the government of Manitoba 
will establish a barley research labora- 
tory at Manitoba Agricultural College, 
within a short time. For, several years, 
professors Grant and Harrison, of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, have been 
carrying on investigations of barley in 
both the production and marketing fields, 
and statistics show that, while Canada 
is now the largest exporter of barley in 
the world, grades of the grain are poor 
and bring a low price. Those interested 
hoped that the work which will be done 
in the laboratory will raise the quality of 
Canadian barley. 

oo > 


ONTARIO WHEAT ACREAGE SMALLER 
Toronto, Ont.—According to the pro- 
vincial agricultural department, the acre- 
age seeded to fall wheat in Ontario this 
year is smaller than that of 1927. 
Warmth and suitable moisture conditions 
have promoted satisfactory growth. The 
weather has been favorable for fall plow- 
ing except in the southwest, where the 
ground is too dry for good work, and in 
the north, where there have been un- 
usually heavy and prolonged rains. 
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CHICAGO 


There was no feature to the flour mar- 
ket last week. Demand was quieter 
and complaints were quite general that 
shipping directions had declined. Mills 
seem anxious for business, especially for 
immediate shipment, and a rather wide 
range in prices is noticeable. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—After a few 
weeks of fairly active trading, interest 
in spring wheat brands has slowed up. 
There were a few 1,000-bbl bookings 
made, but most of the moderate number 
of orders were in one- and two-car lots. 
Directions against old orders were very 
slow. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Hard winters 
moved rather slowly. Current sales were 
chiefly in single car lots, with occasional 
orders of 500 to 1,000 bbls. Shipping 
directions were slow, and representatives 
were giving more time and effort to re- 
duce old orders than to obtain new busi- 
ness. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Demand for soft 
winters also diminished. A fair business 
was done in low protein hard wheat 
flour, but prices had to be very attrac- 
tive. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 20, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent 
$5.70@6.30 bbl, standard patent $5.50@ 
6.10, first clear $5@5.40, second clear 
$4.10@4.60; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@6.15, 95 per cent patent $5.10@ 
5.85, straight $4.90@5.35, first clear $4.70 
@4.90; soft winter short patent $6.10@7, 
standard patent $5.70@6.70, straight 
$5.50@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.40. 

Durum.—There was little change in 
semolina, Demand was quiet, and little 
will be sold until present contracts are 
reduced or used up. Directions were 
fair. On Oct. 20, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%4c Ib, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 34%c; No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum 
patent, 2%c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ct, BOD ec eciviosccvecs 43,600 109 
Previous week .......-.+0+:. 40,761 100 
YVeOar ABO ..rcecccccccesees 37,000 92 
TWO YOAFS ABO ..ccsccccee 34,000 85 


NOTES 

J. W. Beckum, of the Decatur (IIl.) 
Milling Co., was here on Oct. 16. 

M. E. Grant, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis, was recently in this 
market. 

Fred Uhlmann, president of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., left last week on a 
European trip. 


R. N. Walker, vice president of the~ 


Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, was in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 18. 

Thomas Campbell, millionaire wheat 
farmer from Montana, visited the Board 
of Trade last week. 

W. C. Pratt, Minneapolis, and J. J. 
Crawford, Rockford, IIl., of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., were here last week. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, will re- 
turn next week from a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to the East. 

Miss E. M. Schuler, secretary of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the trade in Chicago and adja- 
cent territory last week. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., millfeeds, left Oct. 18 on a 
motor trip to Iowa. He may visit Min- 


neapolis before returning. 

The quartermaster department, United 
States army, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
will open bids on Nov. 8 for 3,881,388 
Ibs flour for army camps and hospitals. 
Bidders must furnish 10-lb samples at 


€HICAGO: 


SIGURD. O. WERNER, CHICAGO MANAGER 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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least 72 hours prior to opening of bids, 
and prices are on the unit specified, or 
per pound, 

C. W. Dilworth, flour broker, has re- 
turned from Berlin, Md., where he was 
called by the serious illness of his 
mother, 90 years old, who died while 
Mr. Dilworth was there. Burial took 
place at Bridgeville, Del. 

There were a number of deals in 
Board of Trade memberships last week, 
and prices advanced sharply. This was 
attributed to the decision of the directors 
to go ahead with their plans for trading 
in securities. Six memberships sold Oct. 
18, prices ranging as high as $15,000. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was elected a director of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co. at a meeting held 
in Chicago Oct. 18. Among outside di- 
rectors present were: Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co; H. S. 
Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. W. McMillen, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis; George 
Urban, George Urban Flour Milling Co., 
Buffalo; Samuel P. Plant, St. Louis. 

oo 


MILWAUKEE 


There was no active interest among 
flour buyers last week. It is of little 
use forcing the market unless the conces- 
sions are far below the established prices. 
Some price cutting was reported. Top 
limits were down 10c bbl on spring pat- 
ent, and straight was 10c off on the low- 
er limits. Quotations, Oct. 20: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.15@ 
6.30 bbl, straight $5.85@6; first clear 
$4.95@5.05 and second clear $4.20@4.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Southwestern flour was very inactive, 
and indications point to its continuing 
so for another three or four weeks. 
There would have to be an appreciable 
drop in the market for the buyers to re- 
enter. They have not had the oppor- 
tunity to equalize their purchases, and 
are not feeling too kindly toward present 
levels. The range between southwestern 
and northwestern varieties was not very 
wide. Top limits were down 55c, but 
lower limits were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: fancy brands hard winter 
patent $5.90@6 bbl, straight $5.65@5.75 
and first clear $4.70@5, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b.. Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Charles C. Middleton, broker, has been 
elected to membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


There were 52 injuries in Wisconsin 
during 1927 caused by baking and con- 
fectionery machines, the annual report 
of the Wisconsin industrial commission 
states. One of these resulted in either 
death or permanent total disability, 20 
in permanent partial disability, and the 
rest in temporary disability. There were 
18,369 working days lost to the indus- 
try because of these injuries, and the in- 
demnity paid totaled $23,431. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


FLOUR MAN WINS GOLF TITLE 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Herman Koch, a 
member of the firm of Charles Koch & 
Co., flour merchants, Pittsburgh, recent- 
ly won the title of champion of the 
Hotel, Club and Restaurant Association 
by finishing a season of tournaments 
held by that organization with an aver- 
age score of 89. He was awarded a 
floor lamp. 

ooS 

Norman P. Lambert, western manager 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
returned from a western trip. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week was uneventful and without 
especial feature. Nothing extraordinary 
happened in the wheat market to occa- 
sion comment. It pursued the even tenor 
of its way with a slight tendency down- 
ward and heavier undertone. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable the way it has stood 
up with a 1,500,000,000-bu North Ameri- 
can crop hanging over it and constant 
increase in the visible supply, both 
world’s visible and domestic, with the 
latter close to, and likely to pass, the 
record established in 1919. 

Meantime, premiums on red wheat are 
steadily declining at Toledo, showing 
that they went up altogether too fast and 
reached levels which could not be main- 
tained. On Sept. 7 the premium was 
40¥%2c over the Chicago September op- 
tion. Relative to the December future, 
on which the premium is now figured, on 
Aug. 31 it was 35%c over, whereas on 
Oct. 19 it was 27c over, a decline of 
8'c, although the difference in the cash 
bid between these dates was only 3%, 
@5%,c, the bid, Toledo rate points, being 
$1.45@1.47 and $1.41, respectively. The 
bid on Sept. 7 was $1.51, compared with 
$1.41% on Oct. 19, a decline of 9%¥ec. 

Although the prices of both wheat and 
flour at Toledo have been comparatively 
stable, and flour prices have been rea- 
sonable, this has not stimulated sales 
noticeably. One of the troubles has been 
that substitute flours have been available 
in many markets, both east and south, 
which midwestern mills could not meet, 
and they have been obliged to hold rather 
firmly at bedrock and pass up the busi- 
ness. 

Pacific northwestern soft wheat flours 
have also cut considerable figure in coast 
markets, and their price has been sur- 
prisingly low. There must have been a 
very large business done in these flours. 
There have not been the usual export 
outlets on which a number of mills have 
been able to count in the past. Intensive 
development of domestic markets has 
been made difficult by the price situa- 
tion, and many millers have been com- 
pelled to depend more completely on 
near-by business. So there has been 
some contraction in the number of mar- 
kets which could be effectively served, so 
far as price is concerned. 

One miller comments sagely that the 
thing for the soft wheat miller to have 
done was to close his mill and invest the 
mill’s surplus in the stock market. Too 
late; it looks hazardous at present lev- 
els, but it has looked dangerous for 
months past. Big business is said to 
have been in-the stock market, not only 
as an active participant, but by loaning 
part of its surplus, or cash reserve, on 
call at high interest, making it the more 
difficult for the Federal Reserve Bank 
to control the situation. 

The soft wheat milling situation is one 
about which it is impossible to make any 
forecast with any degree of confidence, 
if one is optimistically inclined, however 
easy it may be to make a diagnosis. The 
future of the crop year rests in the lap 
of the gods. During the normally active 
season of the first six months of the crop, 
business has been so slow that one nat- 
urally hopes for a better break later on. 
A marked decline in the futures and the 
premium on red wheat might help some, 
and that is not entirely impossible. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 141,450 101,098 72 
Previous week .. 136,230 103,461 76 
Year ago ....... 44,550 30,582 69 
Two years ago... 72,210 63,820 88 
Three years ago. 46,160 24,838 64 








Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 
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CENTRAL ann SOUTHERN STATES 


WILLIAM H. WIGGIN, MANAGER 


543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
Correspondents at Atlanta, Evansville, Indianapolis, Nashville 
and Norfolk 


Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Oct. 
19, at $6.75 bbl, local springs $6, and 
local hard winters $5.90, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 

NOTES 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 21, convening at noon. 

Fire of undetermined origin recently 
damaged the warehouse and stock of 
the Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich. 


Cyrus S. Coup, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., has returned from 
a motor trip to St. Louis and a visit at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. 

William R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, Scotland, a son of Andrew 
Law, well known in this country, is ex- 
pected in Toledo Oct. 20 on a visit to 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., and Kenton D. Keil- 
holtz, of the grain firm of Southworth 
& Co., were active last week in raising a 
fund of $1,500,000 for the Toledo 
Y. M. C. A., to which Mr. Keilholtz con- 
tributed $25,000. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its fall meeting at the New 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, on Oct. 25. 
Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., millers and grain deal- 
ers, Oak Harbor, is president, and W. 
W. Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, Toledo, is secretary. 

The Consolidated Mills of America, 
Inc., was chartered under Ohio laws on 
Oct. 10 by J. I. Gates, of the Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, operating a small mill 
and doing a jobbing business, H. L. 
Penn, of the Tipp Rolling Mill Co., Tip- 
pecanoe, formerly head miller for the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, and L. A. 
Long, a son of J. A. Long, of the Lon- 
don (Ohio) Mill Co., with whom he has 
been associated. It is announced that 
the Gates and Penn mills will be merged, 
and that the consolidation may include 
other mills. The ones mentioned: are 
small, but the name sounds as if a more 
ambitious program was contemplated. 
The stock is 10,000 shares, of which 4,000 
will be preferred, par $100, with 6,000 
common, no par. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour business improved last week. 
Export sales were fair. The upward 
movement in wheat created a firmer feel- 
ing in flour, but prices remained un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 20, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $8.25 bbl, first 
patent $7.75, straights $7.25; Kansas 
hard, $8; first clears in jute $6.75, sec- 
ond clears $6.25. 

NOTES 

Otto Knause, of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
was in Boston and New York on busi- 
ness last week. 


Allen O. McGinnis, Evansville, has 
been named sales manager for the Post 
Products Co., New York, according to 
the announcement of Austin Igleheart, 
head of Igleheart Bros., Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of the Postum Cereal Co. 


OOS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Soft wheat buyers did business on a 
strictly current basis last week. Fair 
domestic sales were reported. Business 
in hard wheat flour was widely scat- 
tered, and for comparatively small 
amounts. Most of it was for current 
consumption, with no apparent desire to 
build up stocks. Shipping instructions 
were only fair. 

Export trading was scattered. Sales 
to Europe were small. Latin America 






did some buying, but the volume was 
small and immediate shipments were 
specified. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
Oct, 20: soft winter short’ patent $6.75 
@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.10@6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; spring first patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $6@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@6. 


NOTES 


In spite of warnings on the part of 
Purdue University concerning the danger 
of fly in wheat planted in different sec- 
tions of the state before certain dates, 
it is estimated that about 40 per cent 
was sown this year before the dates 
given. 

The Sparks Milling Co. during the 
present wheat seeding season has dis- 
persed as much as 450 bus smut treated 
seed wheat a day among the farmers of 
western Indiana. Orders were received 
from distant points for seed, but farm- 
ers in the immediate vicinity of Terre 
Haute were supplied before others. 

oo > 


ATLANTA 


While comparatively few orders for 
advance needs were booked last week, 
and hardly any round lot orders from 
even the largest buyers, demand for hard 
winter wheat flour was brisk from bak- 
ers and jobbers, especially for short pat- 
ents. Little call was reported for spring 
wheat flour. 

A rather heavy decline was reported 
in the demand for soft wheat flour. In- 
quiry by jobbers for needs to the end of 
the year were fully up to normal for 
this period, with improved buying in 
prospect. 

Movement of both hard and soft wheat 
flour was heavier, especially of the lat- 
ter, while many new orders requested 
shipment as soon as possible. 

In spite of the decline in soft wheat 
flour demand, mills continued fair pro- 
duction schedules, and during the fore 
part of the month reached a basis of 
approximately 80 per cent of capacity. 

Quotations, Oct. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.15 bbl, standard patent 
$6.55@6.90, straight patent $6.40@6.65; 
soft winter short patent $8@8.25, 95 per 
cent short patent $7.20@7.50, standard 
patent $7@7.25, straight patent $6.75@7, 
first clears $5.90@6.25, second clears 
$5.70@6; spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@7.75, standard patent $7.15@7.45, 
straight patent $7.05@7.30. 


NOTES 


Prentiss S. Wilson, of the St. Louis 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, has returned home 
after a trip through the Southeast, visit- 
ing the company’s connections. 


Benham & Co., Inc., New Orleans, has 
announced that A. D. Keller is now as- 
sociated with this company, in charge of 
its brokerage department. For the past 
five years Mr. Keller has been with the 
grain department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., New Orleans. 


Charles J. Travis, vice president and 
general manager of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., was a recent visitor 
here on a trip over Georgia and part of 
the Southeast, visiting connections of this 
company and of the Ford Flour Co., 
Nashville, of which Mr. Travis is also 
the vice president and general manager. 

C. T. Bramblett, formerly manager of 
the Southern Service Corporation, pur- 
chasing department of the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., and manager of the latter com- 
pany for the past few years, announced 
last week that he had resigned as man- 
ager of this concern. Although his plans 
are not definitely known, he will con- 
tinue identified with the flour business, 
with which industry Mr. Bramblett has 
been connected for many years. 

oo 


NORFOLK 


Flour was quiet last week, with prices 
somewhat lower. Quotations, Oct. 19: 
northwestern spring patents $6.80@7.25 
bbl, second patents $6.50@6.95; hard win- 
ter patents $6.90@7.15, second patents 
$6.65@6.90; Kansas patents $6.65@6.85, 
second patents $6.40@6.60; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.15@6.30. 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour business in the Southeast was 
comparatively small last week. New 
sales were the smallest of the month 
and there was also less activity in speci. 
fications on old contracts. However 
shipments on contracts were sufficient t, 
make the aggregate output fairly satis. 
factory. 

Purchases were in small quantities fo; 
shipment within 60 days. The recent 
feverish activity of wheat was the facto; 
of keenest interest to buyers. They are 
fairly well covered for immediate needs 
but it is not ——— that there are any 
large surplus stocks. The outlook seems 
good for continuance of normal trade, 

There was but a slight change in 
on of soft winter wheat flour. Mills 

ave been slow for some time to follow 
changes in wheat. Red wheat continued 
at a high premium. Quotations, Oct. 20; 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98-]h 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.75 
@9.10 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.15; 
—- $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6@ 


Light sales were made by rehandlers 
of Minnesota and western flours. Prices 
showed little change. Stocks at Nash- 
ville continued fairly liberal. Quotations, 
Oct. 20: spring wheat first patent, 98-lh 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl, standard patent 80@50c less; 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, straights 60@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 138,720 89,805 65 
Previous week .. 141,120 101,656 72 
BOO OHO ccccece 143,520 102,980 72 
Two years ago... 166,320 112,320 68 
Three years ago. 166,620 115,170 69 


oo 


BAKERY ENGINEERS COMPLETE 
CONVENTION SPECIAL PLANS 


According to a recent announcement 
by the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, arrangements are nearly con- 
pleted for the special train which will 
carry bakers and allied tradesmen to the 
junior national convention, to be held at 
the Clift Hotel, San Francisco, Jan. 21- 
25. It will leave Chicago from the Chi- 
cago & North Western station on Jan. 
17 at 8:30 p.m., and will run over the 
tracks of the Chicago & North Western, 
the Union Pacific, and the Southern Pa- 
cific railroads, reaching San Francisco 
about noon, Jan. 20. All Pullman res- 
ervations must be made through C. H. 
Van Cleef, 419 Plum Street, Cincinnati, 
but railroad tickets must be purchased 
by the individuals. The association 
states that about 25 have made reserva- 
tions for the trip. 


oo 


BRAUN BROS.’ ANNIVERSARY 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Marking the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of Braun 
Bros. & Co., bakers, of Pittsburgh and 
West Bridgewater, 80 executives and 
members of the sales staff of the com- 
pany attended a banquet at the Shanno- 
pin Country Club on Oct. 15. E. R. 
Braun, Jr., was toastmaster. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening was made 
by E. R. Braun, president, who with his 
brother, the late W. H. Braun, founded 
the company. Braun recalled the modest 
manner in which the business was start- 
ed on the Northside, Pittsburgh, and said 
that he was route foreman, salesman, 
collector and delivery man, operating 
the one-horse wagon owned by the two 
brothers. Today the firm operates 65 
trucks. Mr. Braun announced the in- 
troduction of a new loaf, Braun’s Wheat 
King, and added that an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign would be conducted 
in local newspapers in connection with 
its marketing, under the management of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Other 
speakers included Louis H. Braun, man- 
ager, and W. E. Braun, sales manager 
for the West Bridgewater plant; O. L. 
Roehler, sales manager, and R. M. Craw- 
ford, assistant sales manager, for the 
Pittsburgh plant. 


Receipts of durum at Duluth for the 
crop year ending July 31, 1928, were 
49,018,887 bus, compared with 24,669,811 
for the previous year. 
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What a ‘Bakery Cforeman Should Know 


By A. Cf. Gerhard 


Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


N order that foremen now on the job may 
check up on their activities, and to give the 
man who aspires to be a foreman “a mark 
to shoot at,” the writer will in this article 
attempt to summarize as concisely as possible 
the principal requirements of an efficient foreman. 

Naturally, the duties and responsibilities will differ 
in various shops, according to the capacity, equipment 
and personnel of the plant. However, if the foreman 
meets the requirements listed herein, he will be well 
equipped to handle any situation. 

The foreman’s work deals with four major con- 
siderations: 

Materials. 

Men. 

Machinery. 

Managerial problems. 

They have been called the four “M’s.” Local con- 
ditions and the varying conditions which arise in the 
shop must govern the amount of time devoted to each. 
In the event that new men are being employed and 
adjusted to their various positions, it is obvious that 
these will occupy a large part of the foreman’s time 
until he has perfected a smooth working crew. When 
new machines are being installed, and old ones moved 
or overhauled, it is the machinery that will be upper- 
most in his mind. So, if supplies are arriving and 
being cared for or new policies of the company being 
put into effect, it is these things which will claim the 
major part of his efforts. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, at these times, that production does not suffer 
through the neglect of any other phase of the work. 

For normal working conditions the foreman must 
have: 

Efficient workmen, 

Adequate machinery. 

Excellent materials. 

Managerial ability. 

We will take each of these requirements separately, 
and list the facts concerned therewith, 


MEN 
All jobs should be covered by men who are best 
fitted for them. To do this it will be necessary to 
promote, transfer, demote and discharge. 


Promotion 


The best workmen are eager for promotion, and 
these advancements should be governed entirely by 
the ability of the man concerned, never because of 
friendship, family connections or other so-called 
“pulls.” 

Transfer 

Transferring is one of the best methods of ascer- 
taining the fitness of each man for each particular 
job. It is also a valuable education for the men, 
enabling them, in the event of the absence of any 
workman, to take his place, with some degree of 
adeptness. 

Demotion 

It is obviously a difficult task to demote a man 
and still keep him interested in his work and un- 
resentful in his attitude. However, it can often be 
accomplished by pointing out his deficiencies and 
assuring him that he can, by dint of study and earnest 
application, earn for himself a promotion in the 
future. 

Discharge 

A man should be discharged without hesitancy 
when it is apparent that his presence is a detriment 
to the business or to his fellow-workmen. It should be 
done quietly, but firmly, and with no wrangling. 

A foreman should study his men in regard to 
habits, fatigue, illness and recreation. 


Habits 
Men can be trained in the matter of habits, such 
as cleanliness, careful workmanship and observance of 
safety rules. A foreman should take a firm stand 
against such habits as profanity and the use of to- 
bacco in the shop. 
Fatigue 
Many men will overwork themselves during a rush 
period because their pride will keep them from ad- 
mitting their fatigue. Since this is the cause of such 
a “i number of bakeshop accidents, the foreman 
should watch his men carefully for evidences of 
exhaustion. 
Illness 
No sick man should be permitted to work. It is 
an injustice to himself, the management and his fel- 
low-workmen. It may even constitute a menace to 
every patron of the business. 


Recreation 


It is the foreman’s duty and privilege to promote 
such recreation for the men as baseball clubs, bowling 
teams and picnics. In doing this he manifests his 
interest in the group rather than in a favored few. 
When men gather socially it almost invariably makes 
for better co-operation in the shop. 


MATERIALS 


It may be said of materials that a foreman handles 
them in a raw state, in the process of manufacture and 
as a finished product. They are raw when he receives 
them, in process when his men are working with them, 
and finished when ready for sale. Therefore, he must 
first of all have sufficient technical knowledge of 
materials so as to specify those which can be used 
to best advantage. 

The amount of material kept on hand is important. 
An oversupply causes an increase in the overhead cost 
of production, while an undersupply results in delay 
in production and the filling of orders. The right 
amount, therefore, will serve to keep expenses at a 
minimum and production adequate for the require- 
ments of the business. 

When the raw material is received it should be 
inspected by the foreman for quality, quantity, condi- 
tion and the state of containers, care being taken to 
guard against loss through torn bags and broken 
boxes. ‘The foreman supervises the unloading and 
storing. The former should be accomplished as quick- 
ly as possible and the location of the storage rooms 
will determine the easiest method for conveying to 
storage, whether by hand, wheelbarrows, pneumatic 
trucks, skids, elevators or chutes. 

Suitable containers should be provided for stor- 
age, so that materials will be protected from weather, 
dust and fumes. They should be aranged so as to be 
easily accessible. The temperature and humidity of 
storage rooms should be under control at all times. 
The nature of material used in a bakeshop makes it 
imperative to exercise every care in storage. The con- 
dition of the stored material and storage rooms is a 
very good indication of a foreman’s ability. 

When it is necessary to store any finished products, 
such as toast, cookies or fruit cake, care should be 
taken to fully protect them from fumes, dust and 
dampness. 

The foreman should supervise the taking of sup- 
plies from storage, and see that the right kind and 
right amount are obtained. He is also responsible for 
the proper delivery of the finished product to the 
store or the delivery room, and supervises the proper 
wrapping and boxing of various articles. It should 
be remembered, incidentally, that paper used for wrap- 
ping should be more porous in a wet climate or dur- 
ing a wet season than when the air is less humid. 
Records should be kept of all spoilage of raw or 


finished stock. 
MACHINERY 


Installing Equipment.—Equipment should be se- 
cured by requisition or by direct order. In either case 
the foreman should have sufficient knowledge of the 
various machines so that he can specify the kind best 
suited for that particular shop. He should supervise 
all installations, carefully following an efficient layout 
plan so that the machines will not need to be moved 
as the plant enlarges and other equipment is added. 
It is highly desirable, too, that the foreman be able 
to design equipment to meet the special requirements 
of the shop. When doing this, he should oversee the 
building and installation of this equipment, in order 
that his ideas may be fully carried out. 

Using Equipment.—Men who are to use the equip- 
ment should be carefully trained; first, to get capacity 
service out of each machine; second, to avoid waste of 
materials through faulty machines; third, to exercise 
every precaution to prevent accidents. 

Care of Equipment.—The foreman should: first, 
regularly inspect machines for wear; second, watch 
and record power consumption; third, install safety 
appliances; fourth, have equipment overhauled at in- 
tervals; fifth, carry reserve parts; sixth, assign the 
task of oiling, cleaning, etc., to some capable person; 
seventh, give special attention to the motors, which 
should be cared for by an experienced electrician. 
In a small shop, a local electrician is usually called 
in, while large shops employ a man trained in this 
line of work. 


MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As has been stated before in this series of articles 
on foremanship, the managerial duties of a foreman 
are legion, and it would be impossible to cover the 


entire range of this phase of his work, since it varies 
with conditions in the locality, the type of men em- 
ployed, and policies and methods of different com- 
panies. 

The items listed hereafter are the essential re- 
quirements. With them, he can adapt himself to the 
particular job. He must maintain the proper flow of 
materials through the shop, and see to the correct 
amount, right quality and perfect condition of every 
ingredient used. All jobs must be promptly started, 
and the foreman will be helped greatly by the use of 
records and time clocks. He must guard against loss 
of time and materials, in which the use of records and 
charts is also invaluable. He must provide records 
for each shop operation, both for his own informa- 
tion and to aid the workmen in checking on their own 
performance. 

He should provide records and reports for the com- 
pany as to: 

Cost. 

Number of men employed. 

Placement of men. 

Discharges, 

Absences. 

Tardiness. 

Accidents. 

To the men he represents the company, and to the 
company the men, when the question is one regard- 
ing working conditions and adjustments of wages and 
hours. 

He must co-operate with other departments, and see 
that the shop is provided with the facilities which make 
for the comfort, health and safety of the workmen. 
In this regard he must provide adequate 

Ventilation. 

Drinking water. 

Lockers. 

Washrooms. 

Showers, if possible. 

Fire protection. 

Safety devices. 

He must prevent unnecessary overtime by insist- 
ing on a strict compliance with the working schedule, 
and should use oven fuels which afford the maximum 
baking performance. He must receive and assign 
orders, and time and check their progress. 

A fully equipped first aid cabinet should be placed 
so that it will be easily accessible when accidents occur. 
The foreman should be able to care for such injuries as 
slight burns, cuts and bruises. He should be instruct- 
ed by a physician, as the danger of infection is too 
great to permit of any but the most scrupulous care. 
In case of serious injury, he should be instructed as 
to the first aid measures to be used until the physician 
arrives. 

LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The foreman should have an intelligent under- 
standing of those items of the law which directly 
affect production. Laws regulating bakery products 
vary somewhat in different states, and deal with the 
percentage of different ingredients incorporated into 
various products, such as: 

Wheat Bread.—Percentage of farinacious substitute 
allowed to be used with wheat flour, and the moisture 
content of bread after baking. 

Milk Bread.—Percentage of milk to be used. 

Rye Bread.—Percentage of rye flour to be used. 

Raisin Bread.—Amounts of raisins to be used per 
pound of baked product. 

Weight.—In most states the legal standard weight 
for bread is 1 lb, 14% lbs or any multiple of 1 lb. 
Each loaf should have affixed thereon the weight of the 
loaf, together with the name of the manufacturer. 
These labels should not be affixed by the use of 
gums or pastes, which are unsanitary and unwhole- 
some. In case of wrapped bread, this information is 
usually placed on the wrapper. The weight thus speci- 
fied is construed to mean the net weight within a pe- 
riod of 24 hours after baking. 

Other points of the law with which the foreman 
should familiarize himself, and which differ in the 
various states, are: 

Employment of minors, conditions of employment, 
hours of work and wages. 

Buildings and floors must be studied to prevent 
overcrowding and loading of floors with excess weight. 
Conditions of floors and stairways need constant 
watching. 

Machinery, housing of gears, rolls, etc., come under 
certain regulations, and guarding of belts, chains, 
cables and elevators is important. 

Fire Protection—Fire escapes, hand rails on stair- 
ways and fire extinguishers on each floor must be 
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provided in adequate numbers to conform with fire 
ordinances. 


Safety and Hygiene——In regard to clean and hy- 
gienic condition of washrooms, dressing rooms and 
toilets. Separate toilets should be provided for men 
and women. , 

Employment of Women.—Complete information is 
needed as to hours, wages and provision of seats. 

Hours of Labor.—The number of hours in a work- 
ing day as provided by different staté laws. A sched- 
ule of the number of hours per day for each shift 
and the time work begins and ends should be posted 
in a conspicuous place for every employee to read. 


Workmen's Compensation.—Proper report of acci- 





dents or illness, signing vouchers recommending com- 
pensation, reinstating workmen. Often a foreman will 
be asked by workmen for help in legal matters such as 
garnishment of wages, lawsuits, and building and loan 
investments. Sometimes, he may be asked to help for- 
eigners take out their naturalization papers. While 
not constituting himself as the legal interpreter of the 
company, he can provide himself with knowledge that 
will be of inestimable help to these employees. 

Reference books recommended for foremen are 
labor laws and workman’s compensation laws, pub- 
lished by each state industrial commission, building 
codes, published by most cities to meet individual or 
local requirements, and pure food laws, published by 
state boards of health. 


ejome Short Cuts to Show Card Making 
for the ‘Retail ‘Baker 


Second of a Series of Articles on Simplified Card Writing 
By Fl. G. Voorhees 


HIS article is the second of the series on simpli- 

fied show card writing, in which I am going to 

delineate a tried and proven system of mine which, 
with a few minutes’ practice each day, will enable a 
baker to become proficient enough in a short time to 
letter a show card, 

It is necessary to have a No. 10 red sable show card 
brush and a small bottle or jar of black show card 
color, which can be procured from a local dealer or 
from the George E. Watson Co., 164 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. If you write to the latter firm, I have ar- 
ranged to have a list of other brush sizes and supplies, 
required later, sent to you. The only material needed, 
after you have procured brush and color, is the “want- 
ad” section of a newspaper. 

Since it would be impossible for me to criticize 
the work of each one of you, I have hit on the follow- 
ing idea to enable me to keep in close touch with the 
questions which would be apt to arise and the criti- 
cism necessary to make these lessons most effective. 
I inserted a want ad in a Chicago newspaper, asking 
for one man, preferably a clerk or small store owner, 
who desired to take a course in show card writing. 
By the number of answers, I realized that there was 
more interest in show card writing than I had ever 
dreamed, From the large number of applicants, I 
chose one and explained my plan. I told him that 
I would not see him at any time, but would send 
him the lessons just as they are given here to you. 
He will send me samples of his work every month, 
which will be used for illustration and criticism, but 
he will receive no instruction other than these articles. 


Hunt Your Den 


AVING a brush, color, some want-ad pages from 

a newspaper, and some kind of board or table 
upon which to work, find a spot a little bit off the 
general highway, where your relatives or supposed 
friends are not liable to pass. Your friend who can 
put the 15 ball in the corner pocket may think that 
to spend a little time each day learning how to make 
show cards is a waste of energy, but he will never 
stop to think that to be able to put the aforesaid 
sphere in the corner receptacle cost him more hours 
of practice than this course should require. And in 
the summary all he has in the corner pocket is the 
15 ball, and not much more than cue chalk dust in his 
own. So if you are really serious about learning show 
card writing with the rest of us, I would suggest that 
you say nothing and use the time required to tell 
about it in practice. If you do, I will promise that in 
a short time you will have something for others to 
talk about. 

Now Let’s Go 


PLACE a sheet of newspaper on the table or board, 

turned so that the ruling between the columns runs 
across the page; open the jar of water color and stir 
it up if it has settled from standing. If still too thick, 
add a little water, but be sure that it needs it. This 
color usually comes at about the right consistency, and 
does not need water until it has been used awhile. 
Place a small piece of cardboard, china or glass, on 
which to work out your brush, under your jar of color. 

Dip the brush in the color and work it out on the 
palette to put it in shape for work. Hold the brush 
as you would a pen or pencil, and work with free 
wrist movement, as in Spencerian writing. We will 
start in with the slanting upright stroke, which is 
illustrated. Perform these strokes as fast as possible, 
stopping them at the bottom line and keeping them 
as near the same distance apart as compatible with 
speed. Here is the zero hour, in which will be an- 


swered the editor’s question as to the advisability of . 


using this valuable space for a show card writing 
course. A number of you will see this first stroke, and 
imagine that the course will be-a long drawn out affair, 
which will find you finishing it with your grandchildren 


on one knee, holding the paint, while you still are 
doing strokes. 
Just Practice 

Bet the number of different strokes which I will 

ask you to do are so unbelievingly few that it will 
surprise you. All I ask is that you do plenty of the 
few there are. Try to spend at least 30 or 60 minutes 
each day and fill as many sheets of newspaper with 
the strokes as you can. Do not sacrifice the quantity 








H ERE is your first lesson. Take your brush, get it in 

good working order, and begin. Practice for speed, 
not quality—that will come later. Just get your fingers 
acquainted with the “feel” of the brush. 


of your work for quality at present, and do not pay 
too much attention to the size or slant. The main 
object of this lesson is to get the hand into the feel 
and swing of the brush. The niceties of stroke will 
be cared for later. 

For the next article, I will have the first sample 
of the unknown student. We will take one of his 
sheets for an illustration. He will be working from 
this article, the same as you are, and if he is half as 
ambitious as his letters indicate, the newspapers will 
need to publish “extras” to supply him with practice 
paper. 

ovo 


The Baking Characteristics of 


Blue-stem Flour 


By J. L. Sporer, of the Sperry Flour Co., in a Bulletin 
of the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


LUE-STEM wheat is peculiarly a Pacific Coast 

product. The government classified it as one of 

the hard white wheat varieties. It is considered 
a spring wheat, although sometimes it is sown in the 
fall. While grown in many sections of the Pacific 
Coast states the best grades are raised on the sandy 
plateaus of Washington, northern Oregon, and Idaho. 
By careful selection and breeding the variety has been 
so improved that the large berry of amber color gives 
the farmer a good yield and furnishes the baking 
industry with a fourth Saye of flour. 

In character, blue-stem wheat stands between the 
hard red and the soft wheats, combining some of the 
strength of the former with the color and flavor of the 
latter. Some very high grade pastry flours are milled 
from blue-stem wheat of low protein content. 

Any one not familiar with the flour made from 
blue-stem wheats may justly ask, as did an eastern 


’ baker not long ago, “What kind of flour is this? It 


must .be one of two things—either hard or soft.” 
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Indeed, the physical characteristics of blue-stem flour 
lead one to classify it as a soft flour, and if no pre- 
liminary information were available it would be used 
in cakes rather than for bread, rolls and sweet yeast 
goods. The flour is very white, packs easily when a 
handful is squeezed, does not flow or dust so readily 
as do the hard wheat flours, and has a smooth fee] 
rather than the sharp, granular feel of the hard req 
varieties. 

Due to their softer nature, blue-stem flours mature 
or age in less time than do flours made from the 
harder, more flinty types of wheat. Fifteen to 2 
days’ age is sufficient to eliminate any variations jn 
fermentation usually encountered with green flour, 

In spite of these “outwardly” soft flour character- 
istics, the protein will run from 10.5 to 12 per cent, 
depending upon the per cent of patent. The wet 
gluten ranges from 29 to 31.5 per’ cent, with a normal 
of about 31 for an 85 per cent patent. In color the 
gluten is bluish to silvery white, and very bright. It 
is elastic, smooth, pliable, soft but strong, and bakes 
up in a ball of good volume and luster. It differs 
from the spring wheat glutens in that it is not so 
granular or tough, does not shred so easily when 
stretched, and does not break so short. 

A workable absorption in high-speed mixers of 58 
to 62 per cent is usually obtained, although the gluten 
will not withstand the longer mixing times so well as 
do the red wheat flours. A seven-minute mixing is 
average practice. 

When doughs are not overmixed or set above 82 
degrees Fahrenheit, they will tighten up, work dry 
and flow smoothly at the machines. A fermentation 
tolerance of an hour and a half with normal percent- 
ages of yeast foods in the dough is an average. The 
fermentation period is about 5:per cent shorter than 
for flours of the same per cent extraction milled from 
hard red wheats. 

This shorter fermentation time period favors short- 
er time doughs, with a resulting increase in shop 
capacity. Without yeast foods the first punch comes 
at about 70 per cent of the total fermentation time. 
With normal dosages of mineral salts the dough should 
be punched the first time at about 80 per cent of its 
total time. 

The smoothness of the dough, combined with its 
elasticity, permits a closer setting of molder rolls, 
which in turn gives a closer and more uniform grain 
to the loaf. Those who are accustomed to judge the 
“strength” of a flour by the toughness or “body” of 
the dough would certainly misjudge the real strength 
of a blue-stem flour. 

On the Pacific Coast, blue-stem flours are used in 
the bread blends in percentages ranging from 100 to 
40. In shops that do not have dough room control 
the fermentation period is commonly standardized by 
increasing the percentage of blue-stem in the winter 
and reducing it in the summer. At the higher allti- 
tudes, where fermentation is hastened, the percentage 
of blue-stem is reduced. 

The characteristics of this hard white flour make 
it particularly valuable as a topping flour in the dough 
stage of sponge doughs. In southern California, where 
sponge doughs are made almost exclusively, because 
the trade demands a very light, soft white loaf of 
bread, short patent blue-stems (ash 0.37@0.38 per 
cent) are generally used for topping purposes. Here 
they represent from 20 to 40 per cent of the total 
flour in the dough. Because of the soft gluten, they 
are well adapted to this quick fermentation, and with 
medium pan proof produce a sharp oven spring that 
gives volume and softness without sacrificing grain or 
color. Where full pan proof is given, a loaf of the 
“balloon” type results. Sponge dough bread made 
from blue-stem flours has the angel cake appearance. 

In the other sections of the coast where straight 
doughs are the rule, blue-stems form 40 to 100 per 
cent of the flour blend. Half blue-stem and half hard 
red flour about represents .the average blend. In 
smooth tops of small volume, blue-stems produce 4 
short, fine bread with little shred, and a small, round 
cell structure with bright cell walls. The texture is 
soft and the crumb is tender. When the ‘dough is 
taken slightly young,,a tenderness and coherence in 
the bread is obtained that makes it advantageous for 
Pullman loaves, for it permits thin slicing without 
crumbling and at the same time pulls up the color. 

In the real sour dough French and Italian breads 
of San Francisco and the bay region, blue-stems are 
used exclusively ‘for the doughs, and stand up under 
the 3-5 hour proofing period on the boards. 

It is also usual to use blue-stems alone in sweet 
yeast doughs instead of a blend of half bread and 
half pastry flour, because of the greater yield obtained 
and the larger volume without sacrificing the tender- 
ness. 

With the peculiar gluten qualities of the spring 
reds this year, many peculiar and interesting phenom- 
ena have been encountered that has reflected favorably 
the practical commercial strength of the hard white 
flours. For instance, in dark breads the waning 
strength of the hard red wheats was not sufficient to 
hold up the usual volume of the loaf. In several in- 
stances, by substituting blue-stems without altering the 
percentage of dark flour in the blend, sufficient volume 
was obtained without sacrificing any of the quality 
of. the loaf. In another case, a better loaf was ob- 
tained by running the blue-stem flour in the sponge 
and topping off with the red spring in the dough. 
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Changing a City’s 
Cake Habits 


By R. A. Sullivan 


T took a trio of Chicago bakers to demonstrate that 
| it was possible to change the cake buying habits 

of New Orleans, one of the oldest cities in America. 
Not content with this triumph, these bakers began 
shipping their cakes to distant points in the United 
States. Then they opened up on Europe, and are 
now exporting an average of 4,000 lbs fruit cake 
annually to the English, whose ovens are credited with 
baking the first fruit cake to lend charm to the Christ- 
mas dinner. Other European countries, also, are buy- 
ing the products of these Chicagoans, who opened a 
shop in New Orleans only two years ago. 

George E. Pereira, A. H. Carlock and John Reis- 
ner came to New Orleans in 1926. They established 
the Louisiana Baking Corporation, and converted an 
old cotton mill into one of the most modern and sani- 
tary cake baking establishments in the United States. 

They came prepared for success. Each had been 
associated witih the baking business for years, and 
all three had been identified with the Ward Baking 
Co, the United Bakeries, and the Continental Baking 
Co. Besides actual experience in the business of bak- 
ing and distribution of cakes, they were prepared 
financially to weather the storm which any industry 
may expect in its first year of existence. Their ex- 
perience was backed with approximately $400,000. 
They were truly adventurers, but, like those of old, 
they were equipped for resistance. 

There was plenty of resistance, according to Mr. 
Pereira, who, after his first day spent in “looking 


around,” grouped the itemized “eants” about as fol- 


lows: 


“Outsiders have tried it before in New Or- 
leans.” 

“New Orleans is a French town, They won’t 
buy the kind of cakes you plan to sell.” 

“If you would bake French pastries, and sell 
them at your bakery, you might possibly succeed. 
People here buy cake from bakers, not grocers, 
as you are proposing.” 

“You can’t make grocers stock your cakes 
on a C.O.D. basis. You'll do well if you get them 
to handle your products, without trying to force 
them to pay cash.” 


Mr. Pereira had been told on numerous occasions 
during his first day in the city that “outsiders” have 
tried to change the century-old buying habits of New 
Orleans housewives. He wanted to know why they 
failed. Did they inaugurate an aggressive sales cam- 
paign? Did they advertise properly? 

“Well,” one flour broker told him, “I suppose they 
failed on both counts. One of these firms started out 
by offering coupons that were good for certain articles. 
That firm soon found out that it was not doing what 
it started to do. It very shortly discovered that it 
was selling premiums and giving its cake away. 

“T'd like to see you come to New Orleans, but I 
don’t know what your plans are, and, frankly, if 
you are not prepared to go about the business in a 
big way, you'll lose your investment. I hope you 
decide to come, because I believe I will get a fair 
share of your flour business. At the same time, I 
think you should realize just how much resistance 
you should be prepared to combat. 

“In the first place, much of the marketing here is 
done in the early morning. Meat stalls in the public 
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ISS VIRGINIA WILSON, representing “Miss 

Betty-Lou Cakes,” was winner of a bathing beauty 
review at an outing of the New Orleans Retail Grocers’ 
Association. In the upper right-hand corner of this 
page is an exterior view of the Betty-Lou plant, and 
at the bottom an interior. 
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markets close at noon. By that time the bulk of 
food buying has been completed for the day. There 
may be one or two articles that were forgotten in the 
morning, and the grocers are called upon to fill these 
demands during the day. 

“There are a number of markets in the city, where 
fish, fresh meat, oysters, sea food, vegetables and fruit 
may be purchased. They open about 5 o’clock in the 
morning, and close at noon. There are numerous 
bakeries near the markets. There are, of course, nu- 
merous grocery stores. Housewives either go them- 
selves or send their servants to market. They follow 
a long-established custom of buying from specialists 
—that is, meat, fish, vegetables and fruit at the mar- 
ket, bread, cake and pastry from the baker, groceries 
from the grocer. You say you propose to interest the 
grocer in handling your cakes. I do not think you can 
appeal to the housewives from the standpoint of time 
saving by centralizing their cake buying at the corner 
grocery. The public market is an institution here. 
It is a place of leisurely shopping, of early morning 
gossiping. There is no idea of haste, and certainly 
no inclination to heed a time saving appeal. 

“You are faced with the problem of changing the 
buying practices of an entire city—practices that have 
been handed down from mother to daughter for cen- 
turies.” 

The trio believed they could bring about such a 
change. 

“How about the second item?” Mr. Pereira asked 
his broker friend. 

“I need not expand on that. You know that New 
Orleans is noted for French pastry. I will not go so 
far as to say you cannot sell other kinds of sweet 
goods here. I do say that you will have to create 
the demand.” 

“We are prepared to do that. Now, in my wander- 
ing about today I was told that grocers will not buy 
goods on a C.O.D. basis. What do you think about 


that?” 
“The custom—” 
“Oh, yes. I know. The custom seems to be 30, 


60 or 90 days, more or less. Has cash on delivery 
been tried?” 

“I ¢annot answer for all lines that grocers buy, but 
I do not think any baker has had the hardihood to 
insist upon cash.” 

“The whole problem, as I see it, boils down to this: 
bakers in the past have yielded to custom, and never 
ventured away from the proven ground. We think it 
can be done, and we are willing to take the chance.” 

The newcomers realized that it was necessary to 
do more than bake good cakes. They must let New 
Orleans know about those cakes. They must create 
such a demand for their products that grocers would 
be willing to handle cakes, even on a C.O.D. basis. 
They must educate housewives to go to the grocer for 
cakes. 

It might be in order at this time to mention that 
the word “cakes” in New Orleans is understood to 
mean “cookies.” Before the advent of the Louisiana 
Baking Corporation, the only “cakes” that grocers 
handled were in reality what are termed “cookies” 
in other parts of the country. 

One of the first acts on the program was to 
get in touch with a local advertising agency. The 
Chicagoans wanted action, and they wanted it in a 
hurry. They did not want to be troubled with the 
details of the exploitation of their product. They con- 
sidered themselves experts in their line, which was 
baking and selling baked goods. They would leave 
problems foreign to their own training in the hands 
of experts. While the advertising agency struggled 
with “copy” the deal was closed for the purchase of 
a cotton mill, which was turned into a bakery, and 
three rotary ovens operated by gas,—the first of the 
kind in New Orleans,—a battery of egg beating and 
whipping machines, cake mixers, flour blenders and 
sifters, a powdered sugar mill, automatic cake cut- 
ters, fillers and icers, depositing machines, raisin clean- 
ers and other automatic devices were installed. Then 
came three solid carloads of steel trucks, trays, bak- 
ing pans and racks. While this material was being 
installed, a refrigerator 25x55, was put on the second 
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floor. Directly below it, a similar space was walled 
off and the flooring not cemented, which permited 
“seepage” or cold air from the refrigerator above 
to the “spare room” below. The upstairs room main- 
tains an average temperature of 386 oe while 
below, the range is between 50 and 55. latter is 
just so much extra refrigeration, which is costing the 
company nothing, and provides ample storage space 
for articles not requiring as low a temperature as the 
room upstairs. The bakery’s supply of fruit, waxed 
paper, eggs, milk, butter and molasses are kept in the 
two refrigerators. 

After all the equipment had been put in place, the 
trio began studying the suggestions the advertising 
agency had proposed to solve their distribution prob- 
lems. Liberal newspaper space was taken, and out- 
door advertising was employed as well, to inform 
New Orleans housewives that the Louisiana Bakin 
Corporation was prepared to serve them with oom. | 
cake, to be obtained from any grocer. 

“Any” grocer was at first polite in informing his 
customers that he did not handle Betty-Lou cakes. 
“Ah, but no, madame, I have not see the Betty-Lou 
cake,” the grocer replied after the second or third 
request. Along toward evening, frantic grocers began 
looking through old papers on their desks to find the 
card of the salesman who had afforded such a good, 
pleasant laugh the previous week. He had actually 
wanted them to put in a stock of cake! Is it not 
the baker’s business to sell cake? Who has seen cakes 
of this kind in a grocery store? And to pay cash 
for these cakes? Ah, what a laugh! It was not such 
a hilarious laugh after two or three days of requests 
for Betty-Lou cakes. Especially was the situation 
without mirth when a competitor around the corner 


Practical Kitchen 


HE average housewife is hungry for infor- 

mation about food and the serving of food 

in her home. The context of the large 

women’s magazines, which go into millions 

of homes every month, bears witness to the 
truth of this statement, for anywhere from three to 
fifteen pages are devoted to the question, “What shall 
I eat today, and how shall I serve it?” Nearly every 
metropolitan daily or rural weekly publishes regularly 
syndicated articles on food. 

Food manufacturers are alert to take advantage 
of this fact. They crowd the pages of newspapers 
and magazines with advertisements telling women how 
to use their products. They employ staffs of demon- 
strators and domestic science experts to teach house- 
wives of the nation how to use their products. 

If women were not vitally interested in the sub- 
ject, there would be no reason for all this effort. 
That they are is evidenced by the millions of sub- 
scribers to these journals and the millions of dollars 
that advertisers spend in interesting them. That this 
is selling effort which pays is indicated by the in- 
creased markets which food manufacturers have de- 
veloped and by the decreasing market of which bakers 
are complaining. 

If the common talk that bakery sales are falling 
off is alarming, why not adopt similar corrective meas- 
ures to improve conditions? There is much discussion 
at bakers’ conventions about decreased wheat con- 
sumption, and reams of statistics have been compiled, 
attempting to explain the reasons. 

I am afraid that I cannot give a complete solution, 
but I can offer a plan by which the individual baker 
can promote his sales. And if a sufficient number of 
bakers adopt it, + mag the industry will be benefited 
and the competition of other foods lessened. This 
plan is practical, and when I tried it, it met with 
success. The idea was eagerly accepted by customers, 
since it affords a personal service to each and every 
customer, and does not give the impression of a mere 
attempt to sell more bakery products. Besides a 
constructive aid in planning the meal, the idea creates 
sales and affords a means of combating the propa- 
ganda in favor of other types of food. 

To a customer who seems to be interested in a 
shelf of sweet rolls of one kind or another, but who 
hesitates with the implied question in her eye, “How 
can I use these? They look tasty, but what would I 
do with them?” I merely suggest, while I am wrap- 
ping her other purchases, that soft sweet rolls are 
mighty to serve with hot malted chocolate and 
fresh fruit, if a light breakfast is the custom in her 
household. If this suggestion fails to appeal, I add 
that the rolls also go well late at night with a glass 
of milk after an evening at the theater or a concert, 
or that they are tempting with hot coffee or decaf- 
feineated coffee for the late evening lunch. 

I have never known such suggestions to fail to 
interest a woman, and the chances are ten to one that 
the customer will act on the advice. Many times, 


women to whom I have made these suggestions return . 


for more of the same product, and many of them 
remark that they never would have thought of serving 
the goods in that way. - 


’ can try it, and I feel assured that 
The injection of a seemingly casual remark into a. 





triumphantly placed these new Betty-Lous in the 
display window for buyers to see, 

Thus it was that the Betty-Lou line came to be 
handled by grocers in a city where cakes had always 
been bought from bakers. 

More than 800 persons are employed at the Betty- 
Lou bakery. Fresh white aprons, trousers and caps 
are supplied daily to the employees. Each of the 
20 trucks used for city delivery is driven by a man in 
white trousers and white sports shirt, changed daily, 
and kept clean at the company’s expense. 

After the city of New Orleans was “sold” on 
the idea of buying cake from grocers, the company 
began wong 8 its territory. Salesmen were sent 
into Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee and Arkansas. The original terri- 
tory has been broadened rapidly until Betty-Lou cakes 
may be obtained almost anywhere in the United States. 
Last year more than $12,000 worth of fruit cake was 
shipped to Minneapolis and Chicago. A branch was 
established recently at Houston, Texas, to take care 
of the cake requirements in that section. 

The original capacity of the plant was about 80 
tons of cake daily, and provisions were made for in- 
creasing this capacity as the business grew. Fruit 
cake intended for Christmas was being prepared dur- 
ing the first week of August, to take care of the in- 
creasing domestic and export demand. According to 
advance orders, indications are that Europe will take 
more fruit cake this year than last. 

It was natural that this energetic trio should take 
advantage of its location in one of the nation’s impor- 
tant ports, by entering the export business. Contact 
was established abroad, and last year, fruit cake 
valued in excess of $9,000 left this shop for Great 


By Hazel Martin 


sales talk gives a customer something definite on which 
her imagination may build. To many a woman I 
have suggested warming graham and whole wheat rolls 
until crisp, not toasted, and serving with fish. I do 
not make the suggestion alone, but mention that these 
rolls are émpecially good when served with fish, be- 
cause they offer a crispness which fish cannot provide 
and which may mean making the fish dinner a real 
success, , 


I HAVE discovered that women frequently wonder 

how to serve apple cake. For some reason they 
assume that something must be served with it. To 
discover a pleasing combination, I tried several dif- 
ferent things in my own home. Whipped cream proved 
good, but the complementary food which seemed to 
strike the most responsive chord in my dietary scheme 
of things was common, ordinary hard sauce which 
every woman knows how to make. I warmed the 
apple cake for a short time in a moderately heated 
oven and served it with this hard sauce. Thereupon 
I tried the suggestion behind the counter, when several 
customers had asked about the product. The result 
was an addition of several regular customers every 
time we featured apple cake as a special, and many 
of them gradually became addicted to other products 
in the shop. 

Another question almost stumped me, however. 
Customers would ask what to do with stale sponge 
and lady cake. Fresh cake was easily handled, but 
what was to be done with the stale slices? Again I 
experimented, and discovered two interesting ways of 
using these slices—ways which won the approval of 
customers and resulted in much home-to-home pub- 
licity. 


The first of these methods was to warm the slices . 


for a few minutes and, covering them with a good 
chocolate icing, to serve as a confection at card par- 
ties, or to the children. They proved delicious, and 
many customers adopted the practice, even with fresh 
cake. The other method was not original, for I had 
seen it done in my friends’ homes, but believing that 
few of my customers would know about it, I began 
to suggest it. I used the slices as the base for short- 
cakes, made with canned fruit when fresh fruits are 
out of season. It is easy to describe how to make a 
canned peach shortcake. Take a slice of stale sponge 
cake, sprinkle with slices of canned peaches, and top 
with a generous dash of whipped cream. 

Jelly rolls are not always great popular favorites, 
and in some stores it has been found necessary to put 
forth special efforts to sell them. Inasmuch as they 
are profitable, I felt it would be interesting to dis- 
cover how they could be sold more rapidly. One of 
the most successful ideas was to use jelly roll slices 
as a basis for serving ice cream. As jelly roll a la 
mode the cake became very popular with nearly all 
customers to whom I suggested it. Any salesgirls 
sales returns 
will result, for women will be tempted to serve this 
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Britain and continental Europe. Latin American cake 
markets also are being developed. 

Mr. Pereira is president and general manager of 
the company, A. H. Carlock is secretary and treasurer 
and John Reisner is vice president and production 
manager. 

The company never overlooks an opportunity to 
call the attention of the public to Betty-Lou cakes, 
Local scenes and historical events are used pictorially 
on containers. One of its most rapidly selling noveij- 
ties is the “Old Louisiana Souvenir Cotton Bale.” 
Fruit cake is packed in attractive gift boxes covered 
with cotton, burlap and bands to resemble a miniature 
bale of cotton. Each package contains two pounds of 
fruit cake. 

The company’s proudest container, however, is a 
five-pound tin containing fruit cake. The lid bears 
a reproduction of historical Jackson Square, with the 
famed statue of General Jackson on his charger. In 
the background is the old St. Louis Cathedral, and 
a glimpse of the Cabildo, where the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was consummated in 1803. The sides of the 
box portray the Pontalba Buildings, facing Jackson 
Square, said to be the first apartment houses built jn 
the United States. 

The officials of the company take an active interest 
in civic affairs. The firm is always among the first 
to participate in foodstuffs displays, and presents an 
attractive booth, where the bakery’s more than a score 
of different kinds of cakes are displayed. At the 
recent annual outing of the New Orleans Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, “Miss Betty-Lou” won the bathing 
beauty contest, in which competition was extremely 
keen. This triumph was immediately seized upon by 
these alert bakers, and used extensively in “ad” copy. 


Imagination for the Bakery Salesgirl 


combination rather than prepare pudding, hot desserts, 
or other foods which they can buy. 


AUTHOUGH macaroons are more or less standard 
merchandise in most retail bakeshops, it has been 
my experience that they could be sold faster, and as 
a result I adopted the policy of suggesting them as 
a garnish for other desserts. After making the initial 
suggestion to some customers, I found that I had 
started them on the very path which I desired, that 
of originating combinations themselves. Macaroons 
and ice cream was one popular combination, macaroons 
and baked custard proved to interest others, while 
macaroons and gelatine desserts appealed to some. 

Everybody likes cookies, and I have seldom found 
them difficult to sell, but I began to notice that cus- 
tomers would spend considerable time over the cooky 
counter without buying quantities commensurate with 
the time spent in examination. 

So I studied the situation, to see if a promotional 
selling talk could not be prepared which would help 
these dilly-dallying customers to make good-sized pur- 
chases. My investigations taught me many things 
which I nae to tactfully pass along to customers. 
Serving malt cookies with a glass of milk to the chil- 
dren, home from school, seemed to win general ap- 
proval, while many began serving an assortment of 
cookies with a good cup of strong coffee or chocolate 
as a dessert. The picnic lunch, the school lunch, the 
tidbit, offered wonderful opportunities to sell cookies 
for a multitude of uses, and incidentally to sell a 
vast quantity of them. 

Lady fingers sold better if I could suggest desserts 
with which they could be served, so I told customers 
how to take commercially prepared lemon gelatin and 
make a combination dessert, using lady fingers with 
whipped cream, how to use chocolate sirup in making 
pudding, with lady fingers as an integral part of the 
dessert, and how to combine evaporated milk and 
sugar to make a caramel custard in which lady fingers 
were absolutely essential to the desired results. 

The story goes on with the products in the bake- 
shop—bread, rolls, buns, cakes, cookies, pies, etc., 
including nearly everything made. True enough, one 
of the biggest selling points in bakery merchandising 
is the fact that a woman does not have to spend hours 
of drudgery in the kitchen, but it is also true that her 
imagination is frequently taxed in finding ways to 
make room for attractive bakery merchandise in her 
sa ey | plans. 

Givin e housewife help, and injecting kitchen 
imagination into the saleswomen’s selling talk, are 
bound to increase the volume of sales. know this 
is true, for I have done it, and if further evidence 
is necessary, look at the women’s magazines and the 
food pages in the newspapers. Every woman who 
manages a home is interested in food, and anything 
which varies the monotony of that which she serves 
will be welcome. 

For the saleswoman who is not trained in cooking; 
the home pages of the yee yy newspapers prove 
a boon, and customers will tell you many novel meth- 
ods of serving bakery products. There is no lack 
of information constantly available if the baker or 
his saleswomen are really ambitious to take advantage 
of this method of increasing sales. 
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(omputing the ‘Rental ‘Oalue of the Show Window 


OT so long ago a happy-go-lucky retailer 
had the misfortune to have the plate glass 
of his main show window smashed to atoms. 
A car did it. While the plate glass was 

covered by insurance, this was the least of his worries. 
Due to innumerable delays, the new glass was not 
installed until nearly a month later. The retailer had 
never before had to endure a boarded-up window, and 
noticed a sure but steady drop in sales. Not until this 
time had he regarded his windows from a rental stand- 
point. He brought suit against the car owner, and 
had it not been for his lawyer calling in an accountant, 
he would have had little data to sustain his action for 
recovery of lost business while the window was closed. 

As the store was located in the heart of the down- 
town shopping belt, the accountant estimated $25 per 
day as fair recompense for each day the window was 
boarded up. The case was settled on this basis, plus 
damage to the glass and the merchandise. 

Let us hope that it does not take a car accident 
to dramatize the sales importance of the show window. 

Many a retailer is a pretty good judge of rental 
values when he is seeking a desirable location. He 
has this in mind because of the passing throngs, or 
because it is in the heart of the department store belt, 
automobile row, theater district, according to the best 
location for his special line. He is not so canny all 
the time in estimating what proportion of the rent 
should be apportioned for the show window space. 
The landlord or realtor knows. Trust a large chain 
store organization to get the figures down pat. The 
United Cigar organization, for instance, estimates that 
one third of the store rent is for the window displays. 
The Gas Appliance Society of California, on the other 
hand, recommends that each retail associate “open two 
accounts in your ledger, one for floor space, and one 
for windows. With the average store, it would be 
fair to charge off one half of your total rent for your 
window space.” 

The difference between the United Cigar chain and 
the independent retailer is that the former seeks the 
cream of locations—corner properties at the intersec- 
tions of busy streets. What is meat to the United 
chain may be poison to certain retailers, so it may 
safely be assumed that the chain store enterprise is 
paying a premium for locations. These are, as a 
tule, small stores, smaller than would suit certain retail 
trades, such as furniture, hardware, drug, service res- 
taurants, automobile, etc. 

The Gas Appliance Society of California hits the 
right nail on the head for the typical one-store re- 
taller. The area of window display is generally 
smaller than that occupied by the store interior, yet 
the former space is proportionately worth more. Some 
of the interior space has to be set aside for nonselling 
departments, such as an office, stock room, cellar, rest 
toom and the like. 


Proportionate Window Space 

7° go a big step up the ladder, such a division of 

store rent would not be fair for a department 
Store the floor area of which, due to from three to 
ten extensive selling floors, probably exceeds the total 
show window space a score or more times. The only 
basis for equality is that of comparing the propor- 
tion of window space with that of the store’s selling 
departments. If, for instance, the former is one fif- 
teenth less in area than the latter, the former is as- 
sessed one fifteenth of the total rent. This is how 
well-conducted department stores arrive at approxi- 
mate figures. At the store of J. & A. Baker Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., the window rent is 8 per cent of the 
Store total. 

The rental worth of an individual window, when 
the store has two or more, is not equally divided. 
Location is the deciding factor. One trim, for example, 
may be tucked down around an obscure alley, while 
the other faces the main street. Naturally, the latter 
is worth its weight in gold. Here, again, exact figures 
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are difficult to tabulate, due to lack of uniformity and 
varying rental values. In a survey of a number of 
large stores, the least prominent window location car- 
ries an overhead of $2.50 per day. There is a gradu- 
ating scale, with $25 per day in some cases, and $50 
in other instances, for the choice street window front- 
ages. 

We have the case of the J. & A. Baker Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, the total window display space of which car- 
ries a daily burden of $50. This rental is charged 
against 12 display units, as follows: two island show 
cases at the middle entrance, $10 apiece per day; two 
prominent front units, $4.50; two units not quite so 
good, $3; six side units, $2.50. 


Advertising Expenditure Varies 

Hoe settled the question of an accurate rent, 

what part of a store’s advertising should be 
expended for window display? This will vary ac- 
cording to how many other forms of publicity are 
employed, and the importance of the show windows in 
comparison with other mediums. For instance, a store 
in a neighborhood section will probably not be a 
newspaper advertiser, since there is no localized paper. 
More of the appropriation will go for window display, 
direct mail, billboards and other strictly local mediums. 
The county seat town store will allot a generous pro- 
portion of its advertising funds for advertising in the 
different county weeklies. 

Seasonal demands, such as the formal fall and 
spring openings, and festive and gift occasions, as 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, June brides and vacation, will 
dip heavily into the advertising allotment, possibly 
compelling retrenchment during the in between occa- 
sions, unless the appropriation is divided into months 
according to their respective importance. 

It is undeniable that the greater the volume of 
business, the more economical is the operation of the 
display department. That stands to reason, when it 
is considered that each department has no more space, 
yet the same space produces several times more sales 
than in a smaller store. This is offset, in some cases, 
by more elaborate trims. A department store execu- 
tive—W. H. Hinks, of the L. S. Donaldson Co., Min- 
neapolis—made the statement at a retailers’ convention 
that stores with an annual volume up to $10,000,000 
should be able to operate their display departments on 
one half of 1 per cent of the gross sales. Stores with 
larger turnovers, Mr. Hinks declared, ought to finance 
their display departments on exactly half the per- 
centage. 

For the typical progressive independent store, 10 
per cent is an ideal goal to aim at—and is a percentage 
in force at many efficiently conducted stores, among 
them the Kleinhans Co., Buffalo. 

Occasionally a small retailer will rise on the floor 
at a trade convention and declare that as he is nursing 
a new store on slender capital, he needs a more ad- 
justable appropriation than the customary yearly ad- 
vertising schedule. A solution to this problem ap- 
peared recently in the house magazine of a fixture 
company, from which we take the following excerpt: 

“Other merchants have started what they call their 
‘window bank account,’ and draw a check each week 
(just as if they were drawing it for a salesman in 
the store) to the amount of $10 or $15, and deposit 
it to this window account. Then when they need a 
new valance or want to purchase some mats, reflectors, 
decorations, or a set of fixtures, the money has already 
been laid aside for that purpose. As stated, this item 
of expense is the same as your advertising expense 
as far as the operation of your business is concerned 
and is not an item of capital.” 

Such a wise precaution will avoid the situation so 
ably presented by Karl Amdahl, display manager of 
the Palace Store, Seattle, Wash., in a display men’s 
convention address. The advice is particularly directed 
to small retailers: 


“Now, if any of you have ever had the experience 
of business being real poor for a couple of weeks and 
then having a man come along with a nice line of 
flowers for your fall or Christmas decorations,” said 
Mr. Amdahl, “and you pick out what you want, and 
you go to the boss and ask, ‘May I buy this stuff?’ 
and he says, ‘No, nothing doing; the way business is 
we can’t spend a cent, nothing doing; forget it, you 
are in need of the budget. 

“Now that man leaves, and right after him another 
comes. They all seem to come together. The boss 
won’t let you buy from him, either, for the same 
reason, and so they are gone. 

“A month later, business is real good and the boss 
says: ‘We have got to get ready for fall; have you 
anything for fall? We have to get into the style 
show, and we want to make a good showing.” You 
have nothing. You have no preparations whatever. 
Had you had a budget system, you would have over- 
come all of that. 

“The boss will say, ‘Now, if you were given $1,000 
or $10,000 to spend in a year’s time on your windows, 
and you know the display men want to buy a lot of 
expensive things, and you spent all that money in 
one season, what would you do?’ Well, if a man has 
no more sense than to spend the entire budget in one 
season he is not fit to be a display manager. He 
must take his budget, whether for $1,000 or $5,000 or 
$15,000, and divide it into seasons. He knows he has 
his fall and spring openings and Christmas seasons, 
which are big affairs. He knows that he must allow 
so much for any other trims that might come during 
the year, such as charity drives and the like, and should 
allow a little extra money for them, but if you do not 
have a budget system, get busy and talk your boss 
into getting one. Show him the advantage. 

“If you have been offered a set of decorations which 
have been used in some store—probably offered you 
for 25c on the dollar—and you do not have the money 
to buy at that time, they are lost. If you had the 
budget system you could buy that stuff and have 
wonderful windows at much less cost.” 


A pportioning the Budget 
| h budgeting your 10 per cent for window displays, 

how should this be divided? If you employ a 
display manager, or hire a part-time man for the work, 
this will make a big dip into the appropriation. De- 
partment stores, with their high salaried display man- 
ager and his flock of assistants, estimate this as the 
foremost overhead of the department. Next come the 
display fixtures, accessories and props, followed by 
window rentals. As a rule such details as cleaning the 
windows and supplies and labor for the same, window 
lighting and outside signs, plate glass insurance, mer- 
chandise depreciated by exposure, and floor coverings, 
are not included in the display department’s operation. 
These are grouped under appropriate classifications. 
Window cleaning will, naturally, be charged against 
cleaning the store as a whole. 

The store interior is also considered as part and 
parcel of the window display costs, rent excepted. It 
is obviously impossible to estimate the amount of time 
a display man spends in the windows and how much 
attention he devotes to the counter showcases, aisle 
tables and other exhibits. In smaller department 
stores these are under the able wing of the respective 
department buyers and their assistants. Even then 
there are storewide events for which special decorative 
schemes are sought. Oftentimes, too, on normal occa- 
sions props and fixtures not used in the windows are 
borrowed from the display department. With the 


exception of the limited number of large department 
stores that have a separate department and personnel 
for interior displays, it is best to lump the gross dis- 
play costs under window. 

Depending on conditions, the biggest item will either 
be for window rent or the purchase and upkeep of 
display fixtures and accessories. 








ORE than 8,000,000 meals a year are 

served in Southern Pacific dining cars, 

ferryboat restaurants, station restaurants 

and railway clubs. For these meals the 

Southern Pacific does its own baking. 
One of the functions of the commissary department, 
which operates chiefly through San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Houston and El Paso, is 
to relieve the dining car crews of as much work as 
possible, owing to the cramped quarters in which 
they have to operate. Pie dough is made at one of 
the commissary stations and issued to the cars, to be 
kept in chill boxes where it matures for use. All pies 
for the first meal on the road are baked in the com- 
missary kitchens, those used after the first meal be- 
ing baked by the dining car crew. 

Scientific methods have replaced the “inspirational” 
cooking and baking of the old-time chef. Experience 
and tests over a period of years have proved that no 
organization of culinary artists, no matter how bril- 
liant as individual performers, can produce the re- 
sults attained by the use of modern devices and 
formulas. 

In the commissary stations, blending machines mix 
flours and cereals with other ingredients in accord- 
ance with approved recipes for the making of hot 
breads, muffins, rolls, pie crusts and hot cakes. Bak- 
ing powder, sugar, salt—all are measured with the 
precision and exactitude of an assayer handling gold 
dust. The blends are then put in seven-pound pack- 
ages and issued to the dining cars. Instead of pre- 
paring his dough in the old manner, all the chef on 
the dining car has to do is to take a quantity of one 
of the blends, pour it into his mixer, add sufficient 
milk or water, and in five minutes he has, for example, 
a pan of fine hot biscuits. While insuring uniform 
quality, the blending process does not necessarily de- 
stroy the personality of the chef’s handicraft, as much 
depends upon proper kneading of the dough and care- 
ful baking. The blending system has resulted in con- 
siderable saving in money, as it informs the company 
exactly as to the cost of its products. 

The Southern Pacific commissary department is very 
insistent upon quality. Samples of milk and cream 
are sent periodically to the nutrition department of 
the University of California for test. Great atten- 
tion is paid to cream. The California state require- 
ments call for 18 per cent of butter fat, but the 
Southern Pacific commissary department will not use 
any cream having a butter fat content of less than 
24 per cent. The cream is put up at the dairies in 
nonrefillable three-quart tins, sent to the various com- 
missaries in refrigerated containers, and placed in 
refrigerated compartments at the commissaries until 
ready to be used. These tins cost about 10c each, 
and are not used again for cream. 

Samples of eggs are also sent to the nutrition de- 
partment of the University of California for tests. 
Professor Jaffa, who is in charge of that department, 
has made a thorough study of bakery and other sup- 
plies. Formerly there was no way known of telling 
the age of an egg, but Professor Jaffa, through long 
study, has devised a means of ascertaining the egg’s 
birthday almost to within a day. It was found that, 
as the egg grows older, the air space beneath the 
shell enlarges; that air enters through the shell, which 
is porous. Eggs are also candled to show condition 
of the whites and yolks. 

All the raisin bread, brown bread and Boston 
brown bread used on dining cars, ferryboat restau- 
rants, hotels and railway clubs of the Southern Pa- 
cific is baked in Southern Pacific commissary bak- 
eries. Each dining car is supplied with sufficient 
raisin bread to last for the round trip, as it does 
not dry out readily. Of other kinds of bread, only 
a sufficient quantity is taken aboard the diners to 
last until the end of the trip. 

Special bread boxes, painted white, are used in 
transporting bread from the various commissaries to 
the dining cars and ferryboat restaurants. Each 
bread box has a tag stating its destination. 

A dining car is built like a watch, every available 
inch of space being utilized to advantage, the thou- 
sand and one articles necessary for the operation of 
a diner being stowed away in such a manner that a 
casual observer would never suspect their presence. 
The amount of supplies, utensils and general equip- 
ment carried in the modern diner is so large that 
the uninitiated might think that part would have to 
be carried on the roof. The dining car seats from 
30 to 36 persons, depending on its size. At one end 
of the aisle in the kitchen is the long range with 
its oven, and the charcoal broiler. The ice chests, 
sink and table flank the aisle on the other side. The 
pie locker is also located in the kitchen, and during 
the winter season one or more mincemeat pies are 
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always kept hot. All bread is stored in a specially 
refrigerated bread pantry to which the dining car 
waiters have access. Each waiter cuts his order of 
bread and then places the loaf back in the bread 
pantry. If the order is to be toasted, the waiter cuts 
the order and gives it to the chef, who toasts it by 
means of a wire broiler over a charcoal fire. But- 
tered toast is served dining car patrons on a hot tea 
plate with a doily, and dry toast is served in a similar 
manner with the doily over the toast. Toast is always 
served as an extra order, and is becoming more popu- 
lar on dining cars. Three pieces of bread are served 
with practically every order, either all white, graham, 
or mixed. 

Toast, hot rolls, bran and corn muffins are usually 
featured on the breakfast menu. For luncheon, toast, 
corn bread and bran muffins generally are provided, 
and for dinner, tea biscuits, bran muffins and toast. 

Each dining car kitchen is equipped for baking 
bread, in case the regular supply should become ex- 
hausted before the end of the trip. Flour used for 
cooking purposes aboard the dining car kitchen is 
delivered in 25- and 50-lb bags, and stored in a 
special bin in the kitchen. 

As soon as a dining car gets into the yard, an 
inspector immediately boards it and makes a thor- 
ough inspection of the kitchen, bread and other pan- 
tries, pie locker and ice boxes. All perishable sup- 
plies are removed, and a report is made as to their 
condition. The kitchen, bread pantry, pie locker, etc., 
are washed, and all woodwork in the dining room is 
thoroughly cleaned. All kitchen utensils are stripped 
from the car and taken to the commissary, where they 
are washed and thoroughly cleaned in a big steam 
sterilizer. 

The largest and most extensive bakery operated 
by the Southern Pacific commissary department is 
located in the ferry commissary department on the 
Embarcadero, a few steps south of the Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco. This bakery produces all pies, 
raisin bread, dark bread, Boston brown bread, dough- 
nuts, crullers, coffee cake, and cup and layer cakes 
used on the large fleet of ferryboats operated on 
San Francisco Bay by the Southern Pacific Co. It 
also bakes all the raisin bread used on the entire 
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OKYO has a number of bakeries which announce . 


themselves with English signs, as will be noted 
above the shop in front of which the automobile is 
parked in the upper picture. The car supplies yeast 
to bakers of that Japanese metropolis, being operated 
by Goetz Bros., agents in that country for The Fleisch- 


_ mann Co., New York. The lower picture is an interior 


view of one of the largest bakeries of Tokyo—the 
Horaiya. American equipment is used in many Jap- 


‘anese bakeries. In the bakery interior scene a Century 


machine is observable in the foreground. 
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system. In this bakery are the blending machines 
which frequently produce a ton of finished flour blends 
daily, the average monthly output being 50,000 Ibs, 

The Southern Pacific Co. invites patrons of its 
ferries to step behind the scenes and see for them- 
selves the infinite care and cleanliness surrounding 
the preparation of pastry, bread and other foods set 
before them. 

Sunlight pours down through overhead skylights 
flooding each nook and cranny of the ferry commissary 
kitchen. Electric ovens, and machinery for mixing 
flours and doughs, indicate the part science plays 
while spotless utensils, white uniformed chefs and 
bakers and attendants, and the general spick and 
span appearance, testify to cleanliness. 

The largest of the company’s pie ovens has a 
capacity of 1,500 daily, and, no matter how prices 
soar, never a bit of dried fruit goes into an apple 
pie. 

The commissary kitchen’s icebox is 26x29, and con- 
tains seven compartments as large as the rooms of a 
modern apartment, in one of which bakery goods are 
kept during short intervals between baking and con- 
sumption. Another is devoted to layer cakes, which 
are served all day on the ferryboat restaurants. 

In the ferry commissary kitchen, doughnuts and 
crullers, made by hand, are turned out at the rate 
of 300 dozen daily. Coffee cake is baked in accord- 
ance with the Southern Pacific’s own recipe. 

Bakery and other food products are delivered by 
hand trucks direct from the kitchen to the ferryboat. 
Cartons are provided for the layer cakes and cup 
cakes, and special pie boxes are used for transport- 
ing pies from the kitchen to the boats. As many as 
48 loaves of bread are delivered to each at a time. 
Doughnuts are placed in galvanized, ventilated boxes 
capable of holding three dozen. In the commissary 
kitchen there is a large bread cupboard divided into 
four compartments, for white, raisin, Boston brown, 
and graham. From these compartments the bread is 
packed in the special boxes and taken aboard boats. 
Boston brown bread is wrapped in oil paper, in order 
to keep it fresh. 

During the football season all sandwiches served 
on the ferryboats are prepared in the commissary 
kitchen, and as many as 4,000 have been consumed 
in a single day. 

Extensive displays of pies and doughnuts are made 
on the counters of the ferryboat restaurants. Dough- 
nuts are placed in large, glass covered jars, which are 
arranged on the lunch counters in front of the diners. 
A dozen or more snails are piled on a large plate, 
covered with a glass bell cover, and arranged in front 
of the diners in a manner similar to doughnuts. Pies 
usually sell so fast in the ferry restaurants that they 
seldom become cold before being served. The careful 
method of baking and handling pies has resulted in 
a great sales increase in the ferry restaurants. 

The Southern Pacific Co.’s commissary department 
is directed by Allen Pollock, manager of dining cars, 
hotels, restaurants and railway clubs. 


oo 


Excited—In Cause of Cleanliness 


One of our worthy milling contemporaries gets 
unduly excited, and incidentally does the great baking 
industry a big injustice, in its recent editorial declara- 
tion that “Bakers Indorse Dirty Bags.” Its vehement 
outburst is the outcome of a joint letter written by 
the secretaries of our two national organizations to 
the chairman of the Western Classification Committee 
giving that gentleman the result of a questionnaire 
sent out some time ago which, denuded of all its offi- 
cial language, had to do with the re-use of flour bags. 
It seems that the bakers, through the questionnaire, 
expressed themselves as against the proposed exclusion 
of the re-use of flour bags. 

Nobody, we trust, will accuse us of ever having ad- 
vocated anything pertaining to the welfare of the bak- 
ing industry that would have, even to a small degree, 
endangered the reputation of the manufacturers of 
the staff of life. But in the question in hand it seems 
to us that it is simply a matter of common sense, and 
that, boiled down to a few words, it is up to every 
baker and every miller to decide for himself whether 
a flour bag is fit to make another round trip from the 
bakery to the mill and back again, or not. 

The handling of empty flour bags, in keeping with 
all the modern moves by the bakers toward greater 
hygiene and better sanitary methods, has surely not 
been overlooked, and while in the.dark old days it was 
perhaps possible that some unenlightened baker stored 
his empty bags in places not conducive to their sanitary 
condition, it is safe to assume that today the members 
of the trade pay particular attention to this item. 
We do not know the exact life of a flour bag, but it 
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T the top, employees of the Southern Pacific Railway are shown displaying sweet goods made in the company’s own bakeries for use in dining cars and in railway and 


ferry stations. 


Standard mixture of ingredients. 


does seem reasonable to assume that a bag, given or- 
dinary care, should be usable more than once. 

Besides, as we understand it, there are some very 
up-to-date sack cleaning apparatus in use both by many 
bakers and by the millers; in short, every precaution 
seems to be taken that flour should be shipped only 
in bags suited for that purpose. Under the circum- 
stances, it was certainly uncalled for, to say the least, 
to accuse the whole industry of being in favor of dirty 
bags, when our good editorial friend must have known, 
or at least should have known, that bakers are just 
as particular as to the sanitary worthiness of these 
containers as the millers and the public. 

The further editorial suggestion that the millers 
of the United States would be well justified in refus- 
ing to furnish their products to bakers in dirty bags is 
also entirely superfluous, to our way of thinking, as no 
up-to-date and progressive manufacturer of flour 
would even think of using bags not suited for the pur- 
pose, and as in the past, if objectionable bags by 
chance should reach them, a telegram to the shippers 
of the bags is all that would be needed to rectify the 


matter. With our bakeries constantly open to both 
public and official inspection, there seems little fear 
that bakers would tolerate dirty or moldy sacks in 
their flour store rooms. So a little more common sense, 
please, and less excitement.—Bakers Weekly. 

oo SD 


Ontario Bakeries to Expand 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., which 
operates a number of plants in the smaller cities and 
towns of Ontario, is negotiating for the control of 
additional bakeries in Toronto, Hamilton and Sault 
Ste. Marie. If successful, the capacity of the con- 
trolling company would be materially increased. 


Indiana Bakery Wins Trophy 


The Harry Freer Trophy, an award for the high- 
est quality bread production, which is presented each 
month by the W. E. Long Co. to some bakery using 
the Long service, was given to the Ideal Baking Co., 


Below are dining car scenes, indicating the importance given to bakery products, and glimpses of a sweet goods corner in one of the Southern Pacific's 
baking plants. The pie oven, below at the left, bakes a portion of the pastry used in the dining car service, 


the remainder of the baking being done on trains from a 
The company aims at the highest possible quality in its baked goods. 


of Terre Haute, Ind., for excellence in production dur- 
ing the month of August. The Ideal company had a 
rating of 97.5. J. Hoerhammer is production manager 
of the firm. 

oe 


Canadian Biscuit Operations 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Biscuit Co., Ltd., 
composed of some of the largest biscuit and confec- 
tionery concerns in Canada, reports that operations 
are steadily improving, and that profits for 1928 will 
show a comfortable margin over those of last year. 
The London, Ont., plant has been working overtime to 
keep up with orders, and indications point to an un- 
usually large business in western Canada during the 
remaining months of the year. The Canada Biscuit Co. 
represents a consolidation in 1926 of the McCormick 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., D. S. Perrin & Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
J. A. Marven, Ltd., Moncton, N. B., Montreal Biscuit 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Paulin-Chambers Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and Northwest Biscuit Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. : 
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A T no other time in the year 
is a more alluring prospect 
of increasing sweet goods sales 
offered to the baker than during 
the Christmas season, when the 
purse strings of the average cus- 
tomer are usually at loose ends. 
While it is perhaps too early to 
engage in the popular pastime of 
counting the days until Christ- 
mas, it is by no means too soon 
for the baker to begin planning 
the manufacture and sale of his 
holiday goods, thus insuring him- 
self a voluminous and profitable 
trade. In the accompanying ar- 
ticle, Mr. Ewert presents a 
Christmas cake as the monthly 
special, together with formulas 


for fruit and pound cakes. 


LL of the fruit cake formulas pre- 
sented hereafter are for very high 
grade cake, which should retail at 

80c@$1 lb. In baking, the dark fruit 
cake requires an oven temperature of 
250 to 275 degrees Fahrenheit. After it 
has been in the oven about three quarters 
of an hour, it is advisable to turn on 
about 8 Ibs steam pressure to keep the 
fruit in the best of condition. About 
two hours are required to bake a 2-lb 
fruit cake in loaf form, three hours to 
bake a 3-lb cake in a round tin with a 
two-inch spout in the center, and three 
and one half hours for a 5-lb cake. 

After removing from the oven, the 
dark fruit cake should be sprayed with 
a mixture of rum and 50 per cent sugar 
sirup. The top should be washed with a 
gum arabic solution, which may be pre- 
pared as follows: Put in a small kettle, 
1 qt hot water and 7 lbs gum arabic, and 
place over a hot fire, stirring the mixture 
continually until the arabic is in solu- 
tion, when it should be strained through 
a cloth, before using. 

White fruit cake requires an oven tem- 
perature of 275 to 300 degrees. After 
two hours in the oven, apply about 2 lbs 
steam pressure. White fruit cake needs 
about the same time in the oven as the 
dark cake. Fruit and pound cakes are 
always baked ‘in paper lined tins and sold 
by the pound. 

YELLOW POUND CAKE 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 2 Ibs Crisco 

2 Ibs washed butter % oz mace 


2 lbs powdered sugar 
2% lbs winter wheat flour 
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Cream these ingredients very lightly. 
Beat in a separate kettle until weep lati 
2 lbs granulated sugar, 2% qts eggs. 
After the eggs and sugar have been 
beaten, add them to the creamed mix a 
little at a time until all the eggs have 
been worked into it. Add 2 oz vanilla 
extract and % oz lemon extract, and stir 
into the mix. Sieve 24% lbs winter wheat 
flour into the mix and fold in by hand 
until smooth. Bake in oven at a tem- 
perature of 325 degrees. 


WHITE POUND CAKE 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 

2 lbs powdered sugar 

1 lb winter wheat flour 

1 lb Crisco 

Cream these ingredients bey lightly. 
Beat up in a separate kettle 1 lb granu- 
lated sugar and 1%4 qts egg whites until 
stiff; then add to the cream mix, a hand- 
ful at a time, working them in until all 
the egg whites are incorporated. Add 
1 oz vanilla extract and % oz almond 
extract, and stir into the mix. Sieve 24% 
lbs winter wheat flour into the mix, and 
fold in by hand until smooth. Bake in 
oven at a temperature of 300 degrees. 


2 Ibs washed butter 


DARK FRUIT CAKE 


Pick over and wash fruit before put- 
ting into bowl: 

6 lbs currants 

3 lbs candied cherries 

7 Ibs seeded raisins 

3% lbs citron (shredded) 

4 oz lemon peel (ground) 

4 oz orange peel (ground) 

2 lbs chopped pitted dates 

2 lbs blanched almonds 

Add % qt brandy put up in 50 per 
cent sugar sirup. 

Scale into another bowl: 

% oz soda 2% lbs sugar 

2 lbs butter 

Cream these ingredients very lightly 
and rub into the mix 1 qt eggs, adding 
8 at a time. Add % pt honey, and stir 


2 lbs chopped figs 


into the mix. Sieve 442 lbs winter wheat 
flour, to which has been added 1 oz 


cinnamon, % oz allspice, %4 oz cloves, %4 
oz mace, into the mix. Fold flour in until 
smooth. Add fruit to the mix and work 
until all of it is well distributed. Bake 
in oven at a temperature of 225 degrees. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKE 
Clean and pick over: 


2 Ibs cherries 2 Ibs chopped dates 
2 lbs candied pineapple 
2 lbs blanched almonds 


Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt ; 

4 lbs powdered sugar 

2 lbs washed butter 

Cream these ingredients very lightly 
and rub into the mix 14% qts egg whites, 
adding them a gill at a time. Rub until 
the mix stands before adding more. Con- 
tinue this method until all the egg whites 
have been rubbed in. Add % oz almond 
extract and 4% oz vanilla extract, and 
stir into the mix. Sieve 4 lbs 12 oz win- 
ter wheat flour into the mix and fold in 
until smooth. Add the fruit and mix 
thoroughly. Bake in oven at a tempera- 
ture of 300 degrees. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE 

Ice the cake with a white cream stock 
icing. Fold in half a piece of paper six 
inches square, and taking the extreme 
lefthand corner, fold it over on a bias 
so that the point is 1% inches from the 
lower edge. Fold the lefthand edge over 
to run parallel with the under fold and 
fold the righthand edge under to run 
parallel with the others. Cut in on a 
45-degree angle so as to make a five- 
pointed star. Place it in the center on 
top of the cake, and outline with yellow 
royal icing. Start at the edge of the 
star and make projecting points, alter- 
nating them as illustrated. Take a small 
paper tube filled with yellow royal icing, 
cutting off the end so as to leave an 
opening about the size of a pinhead. 
Write the word “Christmas” across the 
top of the cake and “Greetings” below 
the star. Outline the bells with red 
royal icing, and fill in the centers with 


2 Ibs Crisco 
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soft red icing. Outline the holly leaves 
with green royal icing, and fill the cen- 
ters with soft green royal icing. To 
make the veins in the leaves, with 4 
toothpick draw through the center of the 
leaf to both points. The holly leaves and 
bells around the edge of the cake are 
made the same way. 


oo] 


Some Dependable 
Bread Formulas 


HE following bread formulas, rec- 

ommended by the bakery service de- 

partment of the Red Star Yeast « 
Products Co., are compiled on 200-]h 
flour content basis; which can be in- 
creased or decreased proportionately as 
desired: 


Hearth Bread—Sponge Dough 
(For low-speed mixer) 
SPONGE 
Flour 80 Ibs Water 48 lbs 
Red Star yeast 3% Ibs 
Yeast food 8 oz 
Shortening 3 to 4 lbs (as desired) 
Mix sponge 10 minutes. Temperature out 
of mixer, 78 degrees Fahrenheit. Let fer. 
ment to a drop—about 3% hours. 


DOUGH 


Water 78 to 80 Ibs (variable) 

Salt 8% lbs Sugar 4 to 5 lbs 

Flour 120 lbs 

Mix dough 12 to 15 minutes. Tempera- 
ture out of mixer, 82 degrees. Let rise 
once full; punch down, and take to bench 
in 30 minutes. 

This formula may be used for Irish bread, 
Vienna bread, Hunky bread, Twist bread 
and hard rolls. 


Hearth Bread—Sponge Dough 
(For high-speed mixer) 
SPONGE 


Flour 120 Ibs Water 70 Ibs 

Red Star yeast 3% Ibs 

Yeast food 10 oz 

Shortening 3 to 4 lbs (as desired) 

Mix sponge five to six minutes. Tempera- 
ture out of mixer, 75 degrees. Ferment 


four hours, 
DOUGH 


Water 48 to 52 lbs (variable) 

Salt 3% lbs Sugar 4 to 5 lbs 

Flour 80 lbs 

Mix dough eight minutes. Temperature 
out of mixer, 81 degrees. Let dough rest 
15 to 25 minutes. 

This formula may be used for Irish bread, 
Vienna bread, Hunky bread, Twist bread 
and hard rolls. 


Pullman Bread—Sponge Dough 
(For low-speed mixer) 
SPONGE 


Yeast food 10 oz 
Shortening 5 lbs 


Flour 80 lbs 

Water 48 lbs 

Red Star yeast 3% lbs 

Mix sponge 10 minutes. Temperature out 
of mixer, 78 degrees. Ferment to a good 
drop—about 3% hours. 














Dark and Light Fruit Cake 
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DOUGH 

Water 68 to 72 lbs (variable) 

Sugar 4 to 8 lbs (as desired) 

Salt 4 lbs Malt 1 Ib 

Powdered milk 4 lbs 

Or sweet condensed milk 12 Ibs 

Flour 120 Ibs 

Mix dough 12 to 15 minutes. Tempera- 
ture out of mixer, 81 degrees. Let rise once 
full; punch down; take in 30 minutes. 


Pullman Bread—Sponge Dough 
(For high-speed mixer) 
SPONGE 


Flour 120 lbs Yeast food 10 oz 

Water 70 Ibs Shortening 5 Ibs 

Red Star yeast 3% Ibs 

Mix sponge five to six minutes. Tempera- 
ture out of mixer, 75 degrees. Ferment 4% 
hours. 


DOUGH 
Water 46 to 50 lbs (variable) 
Salt 4 lbs 
Sugar 4 to 8 lbs (as desired) 
Malt 1 Ib 


Powdered milk 4 Ibs 

Or sweet condensed milk 12 Ibs 

Flour 80 lbs 

Mix dough seven to eight minutes. Tem- 
perature out of mixer, 81 to 82 degrees. 
Let dough rest 15 minutes. 


Pullman Bread—Straight Dough 


(For low-speed mixer) 

Water 116 to 118 lbs (variable) 

Flour 200 lbs Salt 4 lbs 

Yeast food 10 oz Malt 1% Ibs 

Red Star yeast 3% lbs 

Sugar 5 to 9 Ibs (as desired) 

Powdered milk 4 lbs 

Or sweet condensed milk 12 Ibs 

Shortening 5 lbs 

Mix 20 to 25 minutes. Temperature out 
of mixer, 82 degrees. Fold dough over in 
46 minutes. First punch in one hour, sec- 
ond punch in half hour. Ready for scaling 
in 30 minutes. 


Pullman Bread—Straight Dough 


(For high-speed mixer) 

Flour 200 Ibs Salt 4 Ibs 

Yeast food 10 oz Malt 1% Ibs 

Water 120 to 124 lbs (variable) 

Red Star yeast 3% Ibs 

Sugar 56 to 9 Ibs (as desired) 

Powdered milk 4 lbs 

Or sweet condensed milk 12 lbs 

Shortening 5 lbs 

Mix eight to ten minutes. 
out of mixer, 81 degrees. Fold dough over 
in 45 minutes. Punch down in one hour. 
Ready for scaling in 45 minutes. 


Whole Wheat Bread Formula 
(Sponge dough) 
SPONGE 


Whole wheat 30 lbs Water 40 lbs 
White flour 30 Ibs Yeast food % Ib 
Red Star yeast 2 Ibs 
Sponge time, four hours. 
out of mixer, 76 degrees. 


DOUGH 

Whole wheat 20 Ibs Salt 1% Ibs 

White flour 20 lbs Sugar 2 lbs 

Water 24 Ibs Shortening 2 lbs 

Sweet condensed milk 5 Ibs 

Dough time 30 minutes, 80 degrees. Clear 
Srade flour may be substituted for the white 
flour, and in this case the fermentation time 
should be lengthened. 


Whole Wheat Bread Formula 
(Straight dough) 


Whole wheat flour (fine ground) 75 lbs 

White flour 25 lbs Sugar 2 lbs 

Water 65 lbs Milk 6 Ibs 

Yeast food % 1b Shortening 2 lbs 

Salt 1% Ibs 

Red Star yeast 2% Ibs 

Mix well at least 10 minutes at high speed 
or 30 minutes at low speed. Temperature, 
80 degrees. Fermentation time, two hours 
and 30 minutes. Give a normal proof and 
bake in a fairly cool oven. 


Temperature 


Temperature 





Nut Bread—Straight Dough 


(For either high- or low-speed mixing) 
Nuts 12 to 18 lbs (as désired) 

Water 30 to 35 Ibs (variable) 

Flour 50 Ibs Sugar 2 to 3 lbs 
Salt 1 lb Malt % Ib 
Shortening 1% Ibs 

Powdered milk 1 Ib 


Or sweet condensed milk 3 lbs 

Red Star yeast 1% Ibs 

Mix dough eight minutes on high-speed 
mixer, or 25 minutes on low-speed machine. 
Nuts to be incorporated during last few 
minutes of mixing. Temperature when 
mixed, 82 degrees. Fold dough over in 45 
minutes. Punch down in one hour. To 
bench in 25 minutes, 





A Christmas Special Designed by Mr. Ewert 


What the Protein Test -2Means 


(Continued from page 320.) 


dissimilarity of grain and differences in 
the way that samples are drawn and 
afterward treated. 

Knowing the history of a quantity of 
wheat and of the methods by which it 
has been sampled, it should be evident 
that the chemist must not be blamed if 
results do not check as closely as ex- 
pected. When allowances are made for 
these conditions, it will be found that 
most protein analyses are remarkably 
accurate. No reputable chemist could 
long maintain himself in his profession 
if the results of analyses of protein dif- 
fered materially from the closest possible 
degree of accuracy attainable, or if there 
were any deliberate shading of figures in 
one direction or the other to favor buy- 
ers or sellers. 

One reason for the coming into promi- 
nence of the protein test is the fact that 
it, unlike some other forms of tests and 
analyses, is not dependent upon the 
judgment or expertness of the operator. 
This statement does not mean that this 
test can be performed by any unskilled 
person, but it is like the weighing of a 
piece of metal and not dependent on the 
expert judgment as to a number of con- 
ditions during the process. 





I feel sure that I voice the thought of 
all experienced cereal chemists when I 
say that the significance of the protein 
test has been overemphasized, especially 
by grain merchants. Chemists realize 
that this test is only one of several fac- 
tors which point out the value of wheat 
samples, and that, unfortunately, it can- 
not be unqualifiedly recommended as a 
positive indicator of the value of wheat. 

There is no satisfactory measure of the 
quality of protein. If the protein test 
alone gave a correct indication of the 
baking quality of a wheat, durums would 
mostly command premiums on account of 
high proteins. Unfortunately, durum 
proteins are seldom of good quality for 
bread making. Gluten tests, viscosity 
tests, and a number of other methods, 
have been proposed and used, and at 
times wheats are found which should, as 
the results of these tests, give good re- 
sults in baking, but which fail to do so. 
It has to be conceded that eventually 
the baking test furnishes the final evi- 
dence for or against the character of 
wheats and flours. 

Farmers are advised to hold the wheat 
in storage as a carload lot unit and ob- 
tain from a reputable laboratory the 


moisture and protein analyses, taking 
every precaution to make sure that the 
sample furnished is a thoroughly rep- 
resentative one, both as to the run of the 
lot and as to moisture content. The 
sample, of course, should be sent in an 
airtight container. It is not possible to 
make a protein test without rather elab- 
orate equipment, and the time required 
for an accurate, dependable test is near- 
ly two hours. It is desirable that every 
farmer should be compensated on the 
basis of the protein contained in each 
wagonload but, as has been said, this is 
not feasible. Probably the best method 
that has been proposed is to pay the 
farmer on the basis of ordinary wheat 
according to the grade and, as soon as 
analysis can be obtained, pay such addi- 
tional premiums as are justified by the 
sale of the wheat at the terminal market. 

Another method that has been used is 
to pay for the wheat on the lowest aver- 
age premium basis previously obtained 
from that locality, subject to such 
changes as may occur by reason of im- 
provement or drop in quality later in 
the season. Certainly, millers are not 
opposed to the payment of premiums 
for the higher qualities of wheat repre- 
sented by a large protein content, as it 
is of mutual advantage that the growing 
of good varieties raised under advanced 
methods of culture should be given extra 
compensation. 

oo > 


BISCUIT SUPERSTITIONS IN SIAM 


Although the Siamese royalties and 
notabilities have (after much pressing) 
taken to European biscuits, the less ad- 
vanced natives regard them as a most 
dangerous innovation. Indeed, in their 
heart of hearts, they condemn the King 
and his relations for eating food which 
is of foreign origin, declaring that the 
gods and goddesses, of whom there are 
many, disapprove. The priests, too, are 
dead against the royal example, the 
views of the _never-to-be-forgotten 
Chucklelongkorn being freely quoted. 
Fortunately for progress, the royal fam- 
ily can do as it pleases, for powerful 
though the holy men are, none dare 
openly criticize His Majesty. Conse- 
quently, the dealers who wish to stand 
well with royalty take uncommonly good 
care to stock European biscuits. 

Although the old-fashioned natives do 
not dare eat the imported biscuits, they 
often use them as a charm. Should the 
rice crop show signs of failing, a tin 
of “Ginger Nuts” (from England), or 
“Petits Fours” (from France), is pur- 
chased and carried in solemn procession 
to the particular temple in which the 
rice god is located. The tin is placed 
on a sort of altar, the priest burns in- 
cense, the worshipers chant a dirge; the 
deity may—or may not—relent. The 
priests, unlike those in other heathenish 
lands, do not take money from their 
flock. Presents, such as fowl, fruit, veg- 
etables, sweetmeats and fish, are wel- 
come.—George Cecil in Milling. 
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F ‘Business ~/Notions for the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, $ 











OME bakers are prone to form the habit of seeing 
S only a certain few of the salesmen who call upon 
them. They are satisfied with the flour they are 
using, or whatever other lines the salesmen may be 
representing, and limit their interviews to those from 
whom they are accustomed to buying. In part, this 
principle is all right. When a baker 


INTERVIEW has found a satisfactory flour, he is 
ALL certainly justified in continuing to 
SALESMEN use it. 


However, this does not alter the 
fact that he is doing an injustice to himself and his 
business, not to speak of the discourtesy shown to the 
salesmen, in refusing to see many of those who call 
on him. Looking at the matter from a selfish stand- 
point, he is likely to receive considerable information 
of value from the salesmen for companies in different 
sections of the country, and representing competing 
lines. Some of the biggest buyers in all lines of busi- 
ness make it a custom to see all salesmen, not for the 
purpose of trying to beat down prices, but rather with 
the thought that these men may have information about 
markets, products or trends in the trade that will be 
of value. Just because a baker grants a salesman an 
interview does not mean that he must buy from him, 
but it is both a courteous and a profitable habit to see 
all who call. True, this may require some time each 
day, but it will be time well spent. 

- . * 


AKERS who are producing and advertising a 
varied line of products are confronted with a prob- 
lem in determining what percentage of their total 
advertising program should be devoted to each item. 
In every business there are usually one or more favored 
products which receive the bulk of the 
ADVERTISE advertising attention. As a result, it 
ALL is likely that some items do not re- 
PRODUCTS ceive the space in the company’s ad- 
vertising to which they are entitled. 
So far as is known to the writer, no set schedule, 
applicable to all bakeries, has ever been agreed upon, 
showing just what percentage of an advertising ap- 
propriation should be given to each product. Varied 
conditions make -such a schedule impossible. Local 
competition in different lines, the public taste in vari- 
ous communities, comparative profits which can be 
made on different products, and the type of trade 
served by the bakery, are all factors which must be 
taken into consideration when trying to find an answer 
to this problem. But it is one which should be con- 
sidered seriously by all bakers who produce a diversi- 
fied line and employ advertising as a sales medium. 
* * . 


HEN the question of meeting chain store competi- 

tion is mentioned to a group of bakers, there 

are usually a few of them who turn pale at the mere 

thought of being confronted with a competitor so pow- 

erful in resources of every kind and description. To 

them a chain store is somewhat typical 

THE VALUE of a machine age; it is rather inhuman, 

OF PERSONAL and ordinary methods will not serve 
CONTACT to ward off its encroachment. 

As a direct contrast to this opinion, 
it is interesting to read in an article by Earl C. Sams, 
president of J. C. Penny Co., Inc., in a recent issue 
of Nation’s Business, that manpower is always consid- 
ered a great deal more vital than any other method 
or system of operation. In fact, whatever systems 
the chain stores may have developed are wholly de- 
pendent for their success upon individual men, which 
completely explodes the theory that a chain store is an 
inhuman machine beyond the realms of ordinary indi- 
viduals or merchants, 

If the chain stores admit that manpower is of 
such great importance in their operation and success, 
surely the individual retail baker, who personally 
knows the greater part of his trade, has an advantage 
in his personal contact both with the people who buy 
his products and in running his business in an indi- 
vidual manner to suit his neighborhood’s requirements. 
His is an asset that many chain store organizations 
would be glad to have. 

* * * 
COMPETITION in selling bakery products, whole- 
sale, is stronger than ever before, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will be still keener in the 
future. The construction of more bakeries and a pos- 
sible diminishing outlet through the gradually lessen- 
ing number of independent retail gro- 


SALESMEN cers clearly points to the fact that 
MUST HELP those wholesale bakeries which are to 
RETAILERS 


be successful must have selling or- 
ganizations capable of meeting this 
situation. As competition between independent retail 
grocers and chain organizations becomes more strenu- 
ous, it is absolutely necessary that bakery salesmen 
have a clear understanding of the former’s problems 
in order to help them merchandise the products they 
buy in a more modern and aggressive manner. Only 


by getting the independent grocers actively to push 
bread sales can bakers hope to have their products 
competing on an equal basis with chain store loaves, 
which are frequently used as a feature at reduced 
prices for the sole purpose of drawing trade into 
the stores. 

Unless salesmen can suggest means to the grocers 
for moving their particular products to a better ad- 
vantage, they will soon be outdistanced by some com- 
petitor with the vision of being of real help to the 
independent merchants. The old days of inducing gro- 
cers to “carry” so many loaves of bread are gone. 
Salesmen today must get them to “sell” their bread. 
This is impossible without an intelligent understanding, 
on the part of the bakery salesmen, of the retail 
grocers’ problems. 

* * 

VERY wholesale and retail baker knows of the 

temptation to follow the tactics of competitors 
who have introduced some new practice, either in 
methods of merchandising or in the type of products 
baked, and who seem to be making a success of the 

innovation at the time. Salesmen, and 
FOLLOWING even sales managers, are sometimes 
COMPETITORS given to urging the management to 
BLINDLY adopt a new policy quickly, simply 

because it has been put into practice 
by a competitor. 

However, bakery owners or managers should never, 
under such circumstances, forget one important prin- 
ciple—they are in business to serve and please the 
buying public. After all, it is the approval of the 
buyers which makes bakeries successful, and not their 
ability to follow every innovation introduced by com- 
petitors. 

Rather than following in the footsteps of others, 
which in itself presumes that they are right and the 
followers’ methods invariably wrong, it would be a 
great deal better for bakers to pay more attention to 
the desires of the buying public and try to meet them. 
Under such a policy, constructive work is bound to be 
accomplished. Frequently a change in a competitor’s 
policy may be made because his business is slipping, 
and he is using desperate efforts to keep it from going 
under altogether. Before following some new practice 
of a competitor, bakers should investigate it thor- 
oughly to see if it will better serve the public than 
existing methods of doing business, and, if so, if there 
is not some way in which the new policy of the 
competitor can be improved upon. 

* * * 


ADVERTISING, when properly employed, provides 
one of the strongest methods of selling available 
to all classes of bakeries—wholesale, retail and house- 
to-house. It establishes the product in the minds of 
consumers, and can profitably be employed as a sales 
. leverage with retail grocers and other 
DISCREDITED distributors. Innumerable bakery suc- 
ADVERTISING cesses today justly attribute a large 
part of their prosperity to this form 

of salesmanship. 

However, like almost everything else, it can be 
overdone, particularly in respect to the claims made 
in the copy. Above all, truthfulness is necessary in 
advertising. If absurd claims or statements are made, 
the public soon will become aware of that fact, and 
the advertising will be discredited in its mind. Then 
it is not only without effect, but often does positive 
harm. Once a firm’s advertising has become discred- 
ited through overly optimistic or boastful statements, 
it is difficult to regain public confidence. 

If, through lack of forethought, a baker finds his 





device that produces the words “love,” “honor” 


A NEW YORK baker has originated a cake-making 
and “obey,” outlined in raisins. The word you get de- 


’ pends on which way the cake is sliced, as may be -sur- 


mised from the above International Newsreel picture. 





————/ 


advertising in this position, he will only make bad 
matters worse by employing more spectacular effects, 
It will be less believed than ever. Care should be 
taken against the use of exaggerated statements in the 
first place, but if this has not been done the only re- 
course to a baker who finds his advertising discredited 
is to change his campaign entirely, and see to it that 
only such copy is employed as readily will be believed 
by the public at first glance. 


Se = © 


EVERY wholesale baker should, at stated intervals, 

make a thorough analysis of the sales distribution 

of his products. Many interesting and vital facts 

which otherwise might escape attention are likely to 

be brought to light under such an examination. For 

instance, it is possible for a wholesale 

DANGER OF baker to enjoy a satisfactory volume 

LIMITED of business in the aggregate, and yet 
DISTRIBUTION be in a precarious position. 

All wholesale plants have logical 
selling areas, and their business should be distributed 
throughout those entire districts, and not confined to 
certain sections. It is dangerous for a bakery to de- 
pend upon one or two localities for the greater share 
of its business, while the rest of its trading area shows 
very light returns. No matter how solidly a baker 
may think he controls the business of certain locali- 
ties, it is possible for conditions to arise which will 
cause him to lose an uncomfortably large portion of 
that trade. It is unnecessary to go into reasons here, 
for nearly every wholesale baker can recall districts 
or accounts which he thought were absolutely his, only 
to have them taken away from him by some means or 
other. 

An analysis of sales will bring such facts as these 
to light. It will show if the business is evenly dis- 
tributed, or if it is confined to dangerously few dis- 
tricts. Without this knowledge it is impossible to 
rectify such evils as may exist. 


* * 


O much has been said and written about returned 
or unsold bread that it would seem unnecessary 
ever to mention the subject again. But the baking 
industry is still confronted with the problem, and 
many maintain that it is the worst evil facing bakers 
today. 
OVERLOAD- The unsold bread problem is the 
ING GROCERS result of one of two conditions—over- 
buying by distributors, or overloading 
by bakers. In either case the practice is most re- 
grettable. Bakers who insist upon loading up a 
grocer with more bread than he can possibly sell are 
creating their own stale bread problem. In allowing 
merchants to take a great deal more bread each day 
than they can sell, wholesale bakers are doing them- 
selves an injustice. 

Large quantities of unsold bread in grocers’ hands 
at the end of each day create a bad impression in the 
minds of the distributors. They will not stop to think 
that they were given an unreasonably large supply in 
the morning. They only know that they have many 
loaves left over at the close of the day’s business, 
and their natural conclusion is that there is not much 
demand for that particular brand of bread. Whole- 
sale bakers should not permit their salesmen to over- 
stock distributors. To do so may dispose of a large 
volume of bread in the mornings, but in the long run 
they will lose business by it. 


NEVER before has so much attention been paid by 
housewives to beauty and attractive effects in their 
homes. Temporarily, at least, we are living in a ver- 
itable age of color in the home. This tendency has 
spread to the table and to the kitchen, where color 
combinations of all sorts are employed 


BEAUTY IN to create a greater attractiveness. 
BAKERY Some may ask what this has to do 
PRODUCTS with the baking industry. Directly, 


possibly nothing, but indirectly, a great 
deal. In this desire of the housewife to improve the 
appearance of her table, bakers have an opportunity 
for increasing the sale of cakes and other sweet goods 
heretofore not accorded them. While quality should 
come above all else in producing cakes and other 
pastries, nevertheless the sale of good cakes can be 
greatly improved if they are made as attractive as 
possible. 

Baking schools and the trade press devote consid- 
erable attention to the decorative art of baking, and 
this is as it should be. Quality being the same, an 
attractive looking cake will seli a great deal easier than 
will an unattractive one. The proper use of the com- 
bination of quality and appearance in sweet goods 
today is opening a vast field of almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities to the baking industry. It is the brightest 
spot on the horizon. 
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The Baker ‘Delivery Truck as 


an Advertisement 
‘By Willis Parker 


=a|HEN the baker stops to consider his de- 
livery truck as an advertising medium 
he must inspect two advertising motives 
before he adopts his policy. The first 
may be compared to the theorem, 
“Clothes make the man.” The second is 
not so axiomatic, but goes on the theory that it is not 
so much what the man wears but what he says that 
advertises his worth. 

The Campbell-Sell and Macklem baking companies 
of Denver follow the first motive. Both are under the 
same management, though operating as separate plants. 
Together they employ 50 motor and electric trucks 
in the transportation of bread to all parts of Denver 
and suburbs. 

“We believe well-dressed trucks are as good an 
advertisement as a baker can have,” says B. P. Bower, 
manager. For the Campbell-Sell products the trucks 
are painted pure white, with wheels of a two-color 
combination—tan spokes, white hubs and white rims. 
The name of the bread being distributed—Butter-Nut 
—and its trademarked symbol are represented in a 
panel about two feet square on the lower side of the 
cab. This is a blue seal over which the word Butter- 
Nut is superimposed in red. 

The firm name is written in script on each side of 
the truck across the front, either over the windshield 
or under it, and across the back. The printing is in 
gold leaf outlined by narrow bands of green and red. 
In front of the firm name is the reproduction of a 
diminutive baker—really a boy—with a big loaf of 
bread under his arm. The figure is about three feet 
tall and two feet wide. Through the firm name ap- 
pear sprigs of wheat in a yellow tone. The picture of 
the boy and his loaf of bread are reproduced in nat- 
ural colors. 

Undoubtedly, when these trucks are newly painted 
and well cleaned, their appearance bespeaks quality 
and sanitary products. And they are kept clean, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bower, who insists that, in addition 
to a well-constructed and well-decorated truck, the 
next essential is absence of mud, dust and grime of 
all kinds. : 

A feature of the decorations is the lack of striping 
or other falderals. Pure white—Vitralite—is used 
with the exception of the tan on the wheel spokes. 
The lettering, the illustration and the seal are transfers 
which are pasted on after the body coat has dried, and 
which are varnished over to prevent it peeling off 
when water is poured onto the truck either during 
rainstorms or in the process of cleaning. This per- 
mits less skillful painters to do the work. In fact the 
painting is done in the company shops and by the me- 
chanical force with the use of an air gun. Such a 
method reduces the cost of painting and permits more 
frequent jobs. 

It will be seen, from this description, that the 
company’s name is played up in more prominence 
than the name of the bread. Questioned regarding 
the practicability of such an advertisement, Mr. Bower 
remarked that the firm had been making Butter-Nut 
bread for a great many years, and the Denver public 
should be and was well acquainted with the brand. 
The public also knows that bread, as distributed by the 
usual grocer, is made in a wholesale bakery and must 
be transported from the bakery to the retail stores. 
They should be interested in the quality of transporta- 
tion medium used—is it a dirty, rattletrap affair, or 
is it a well-groomed, well-constructed conveyance? The 
theory is that, from the truck’s dress, and the promi- 
nence of the firm name, the public will feel that any 
bakery goods put out by the Campbell-Sell company 
is quality. 

The trucks of the Macklem Baking Co. are some- 
what similar, with the exception that the trucks are 
painted pink. Here the unusual color plays an im- 
portant part in advertising the firm name and the 
brand of bread distributed. The firm name is made 
prominent on the front, the rear, and on both sides. 
In place of a boy carrying a loaf of bread, there is the 
reproduction of a butterfly hovering over a buttercup. 
The flower is yellow, the foliage green and the butter- 
fly in natural colors of browns, yellows and reds. 

“We anticipated that the pink color of the trucks 
would attract the attention of the public,” said Mr. 
Bower. “It has; and done a good job of it. And still 
there is the thought of quality behind the color, for 
it is rather rich. It is light enough to be classed as 
a clean color, too.” 

The well-dressed man would hesitate to appear in 
public with ravelings, specks of dust or spots of grease 
on his clothing. The well-dressed delivery truck should 
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be as “self-conscious” if it 
appears in public with mud, 
dust, grime or unsightly pack- 
ages tied onto the running 
boards, tucked in between the fenders and the hood, 
or stacked on the top. 

“We permit no packages to be carried on the out- 
side of the trucks,” explained Mr. Bower. “The top 
is constructed in a manner that precludes piling car- 
tons of bread there, and we have eliminated any 
temptation for the drivers to tie cartons on the run- 
ning board.” 

People like to patronize prosperous firms, and it 
is not far-fetched to suppose that the public will buy 
Campbell-Sell or Macklem bakery goods upon the 
assumption that, as long as the company can afford 
to use well-dressed motor trucks, its products must 
be in demand and therefore good. 

The Kilpatrick Purity Baking Co., also of Denver, 
follows a different advertising policy. It considers 
its trucks as movable bulletin boards, according to 
I. Z, Ettenson, manager. However, like the Campbell- 
Sell and Macklem companies, it believes that its 
trucks should be well dressed, which, in this case, 
means well painted and frequently cleaned. The color 
used is a dark green for the truck body. It has been 
a dark blue, but the blue seems to fade more quickly 
than green. The lettering is in gold leaf. The brand 
of bread made and distributed is given the greater 
prominence, for the firm name is in small letters across 
a lower panel of the sides. 

The lettering on a bulletin or poster board is gen- 
erally large, to permit the wording to be read at con- 
siderable distance. Hence, on the Kilpatrick trucks 
we find large lettering used to announce the brand 
name. 

The advertising message on a bulletin board is fre- 
quently changed. So it is with the Kilpatrick trucks, 
but it isn’t such a big task as it may seem at first, for, 
instead of repainting the entire truck and relettering 
the message, the firm has wall board panels, three feet 
wide and nine feet long, which may be affixed to the 
sides of the trucks to carry any new message desired. The 
firm puts out three or four brands of bread. Recently 
it was pushing Pure Gold. The panels were repainted 
and lettered with a message concerning Pure Gold 
Bread, affixed to the sides of the trucks, and the 16 


carriers went forth to announce to the Denver public 
the quality of this brand. 

“We paint one truck a month,” explained Mr. Etten- 
son. “As the truck is painted it is given a permanent 
lettering of the new message we are presenting at the 


time. In 16 months all of our trucks will be bear- 
ing the permanent message. In the meantime we 
eliminate the old message by covering it with the wall 
board panels bearing the new message. As far as the 
public may casually discern, the message is painted 
directly to the side of the truck. In case we desire to 
introduce a new brand or stimulate the sale of an 
old brand, we can have the messages painted onto the 
panels and equip the entire fleet with new sides, as it 
were, overnight, and give them permanent messages 
gradually.” 

The reason for using dark colors, according to Mr. 
Ettenson, is that the lettering stands out in greater 
prominence and the dark colors do not show the dirt 
as readily as do the light ones. This is a mooted ques- 
tion. Some are of the opinion that the light colors ap- 
pear to be clean when viewed at a distance, whereas 
the dark colors, carrying the same amount of dirt, 
would look soiled. Nevertheless, the trucks are washed 
once a week. 

Frequently the baker may increase the effectiveness 
of his motor truck advertising by placing some mes- 
sage thereon that is almost foreign to his products. 
This is exemplified by the trucks of the Hostess Cake 
Co., of Denver. The trucks are painted white. On 
each side is a huge red heart in which is a cameo, in 
white, of a lady’s head—a sort of reversed silhouette. 
The firm name appears in red letters the full length 
of the truck body and under the heart. The name of 
the product, Hostess Cake, appears in red letters 
across the back of the truck. But down near the bot- 
tom is this little message: 

“Drive Carefully To 
Protect the Children” 

Children and cake are frequently associated to- 
gather. Anyway, the little message should be appre- 
ciated by all mothers, and it should serve to make the 
streets safer for the youngsters. 


The Calendar as a Practical Advertisement 


The retail baker has his own problems of advertising to settle. 


He may 


not be able to use newspaper space or billboards, yet in some way practical 


to him he must “tell the world” about his bakery. 


The Fleischmann Co. 


has sent the accompanying article to its representatives in order to give 
them data on calendars as a good and inexpensive advertising medium. At 
this time of the year, bakers are thinking about such things, and the results 
of the Fleischmann survey point clearly to the wisdom of using holiday 


calendars as a good will builder. 


UT in the state of Missouri there is a little town 
of 800 population known as Warrenton. Since it 
is a small town and representative of small 

towns throughout the country, it was selected as the 
place in which to make an exhaustive investigation 
of the interest in and use of calendars by the average 
American household. 

Every house in this town was canvassed, and of 
the 133 homes comprising Warrenton, only four failed 
to have a calendar; 97 per cent had one or more in 
use, and 58 per cent had three or more on their walls. 

It is important to observe in this same connection 
that the survey in Warrenton was made in December, 
1927, and that the calendars were for 1927. There- 
fore, 97 per cent of the Warrenton homes may be 
safely assumed to have had one or more calendars 
hanging on their walls for more than 300 consecutive 
days. The canvass made in Warrenton, and inciden- 
tally in a number of other towns as well, so far as 
known, is the first authentic information on just how 
much use is made of calendars in the average Ameri- 
can household. 

The survey, except in Warrenton, did not include 
every household, but each town was judged by a cross 
section in accordance with the accepted practice in 
making surveys of this nature. In Macon, Ga., it 
was estimated that the percentage of homes contain- 
ing calendars was 64; in Indianapolis, Ind., 87; Shelby- 
ville, Ind., 87;. Pasadena, Cal., 88; Waco, Texas, 90; 


Stillwater, Minn., 95; Warrenton, Mo., 97; Boulder, 
Colo., 98; Batavia, N. Y., 98; Johnstown, Pa., 99. 

The average for the 10 towns included in the sur- 
vey was about 90 per cent. Practically nine out of 
every ten homes covered had at least one calendar, 
and the average number to the home was two. 

What are the qualifications of a good advertising 
medium, and how well do calendars meet these re- 
quirements? An ideal advertising medium should (1) 
secure ready acceptance by the consumer; (2) present 
itself in an attractive and interesting form; (3) make 
a reasonably lasting impression. 

The list could be amplified, but it is sufficiently 
complete and fundamental, and if a medium and mes- 
sage. could register 100 per cent on all three counts, 
everything else might well be ignored. 

Now, to check the calendar against the outline. 
There is, first, the point of acceptability, in the sense 
that a magazine or newspaper is accepted. A cal- 
endar’s justification for acceptability is its utility 
value. The survey presents conclusive evidence that 
calendars are accepted by nine out of ten households. 

The second oo of interest and attraction in the 
medium is well sustained by the pictorial calendar. 
Pictures are the universal language, and those in nat- 
ural colors are the nearest thing to realism. News- 
papers and magazines of recent years have been work- 
ing more and more toward color advertisements. In 
spite of this fact, the great majority of advertise- 
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ments in such mediums are in black and white. This 
advantage of color is one that the calendar naturally 

ossesses and, therefore, ranks with the best that can 
Gs presented in any medium. 

The third point comprising lasting impression is 
where the calendar far outdistances most other forms 
of inexpensive advertising. This is proved beyond dis- 
pute by the survey, which showed that not only did 
nine out of every ten households have at least one 
calendar, but had retained it throughout the year up 
to December. 

We are indebted to this survey for definite answers 
to two very vital questions on which, in the ps 
opinions have differed. If a baker states that nobody 
wants calendars any more, his error may be pointed 
out by the statement that this survey made in a rep- 
resentative group of towns shows that approximately 
nine out of ten households have one or more. Or, if 
the baker claims that these calendars are accepted 
but not retained, it may be pointed out that these 
same nine out of every ten households keep their 
calendars throughout the year. Here are definite facts 
and figures with which to refute opinions and preju- 
dices that many have unjustifiably held in the past. 
It should result in increased use of calendars by bak- 
ers, and increased advertising value to the baker as 
well. 

Several other factors of interest in this connection 
developed from the survey. In the canvass, persons 
interviewed were asked if they could tell without look- 
ing at the calendars from what source they had been 
obtained. It was found that these households knew 
from whom they had gotten 88 per cent of their cal- 
endars. However, less than 1 per cent of the calendars 
in the homes had been supplied by bakers. This 
clearly indicates that, so far as the baker is concerned, 
the field has not been overworked. The butcher and 
the grocer furnished 10 per cent of the calendars, the 
druggist 9 per cent, and the dairy 3 per cent. Evi- 
dently other food purveyors feel it to their advantage 
to keep their customers reminded of their products 
and service. Why not the baker? 


2s] 


Haller Baking Co. Completes 
Extensive Plant Additions 


T a cost of more than $100,000, the Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has completed an extensive 
addition to its plant on North Denniston Ave- 

nue, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, the enlarged facilities 
being required by increased business. The general 
offices are located on the second floor of the building, 
the first floor is utilized for the shipping and flour 
blending departments, while the bread and cake de- 
partments are housed in the two upper stories. Spe- 
cial attention was paid to the lighting and ventila- 
tion of the plant, the arrangements being practically 
ideal in this respect. 

The battery of ovens includes two Haller travel- 
ing bread ovens, Fish rotary, Haller cake oven, and 
,three Middleby-Marshall peel ovens. Since the en- 
largement of the plant, the firm has installed a Ben 
Franklin mixer, a Day molder, two Battle Creek 
bread wrapping machines, a National automatic dough- 
nut machine, and a refrigeration system, installed by 
the York (Pa.) Machinery Co. The cake department 
on the third floor, one of the most complete of its 
kind in the country, is equipped with a Filler auto- 
matic cake machine. The mixing room is in the rear. 

Branch distributing stations are maintained on the 
Northside, Pittsburgh, Knoxville, and McKees Rocks, 
and several trucks are used to convey products to the 
branches. A fleet of 80 wagons is used in the house- 
to-house trade, and each day carries announcements 
of specials which are featured throughout the week. 

The production superintendent is Rex Schmidt, 
formerly bakers’ service man for the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Inc., and for some time with the Matthaei Bak- 
ing Co., Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Schmidt has had a varied 
experience in the bread and cake baking trade, having 
served his apprenticeship in his father’s bakery. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the company, stated 
that he is highly pleased with the remodeled plant, 
and added: “Our business has grown to its present 
extent by concentration on quality and service. Our 
staff is composed of trained and courteous salesmen 
who are especially instructed in the art of house-to- 
house salesmanship. Sales of the company are show- 
ing a marked increase, and the outlook for the fall 
and winter trade is exceptionally bright.” 

od 


Cleveland Bakery Opens Plant 


Crevetanp, Onto.—Climaxing six years of develop- 
ment, the Washington Park Baking Co. opened its 
new plant at 3977 East Forty-second Street, Cleve- 
land, on Oct. 6, with a reception and dance. The 
one-story building, containing a bakeshop and ware- 
house, was built at a cost of $25,000, and adjoins a 
new garage with a capacity of 10 cars. The shop is 
connected with the company’s retail bakery, and is 


finished in tile, making possible a more exact regula- . 


tion of temperature throughout the year. 

New equipment has been installed throughout the 
plant. A Kosicky oven, with a capacity of 800 loaves, 
a large proof box, Champion high-speed mixer, Cen- 








tury low-speed mixer, Read cake machine, Thompson 
loaf molder, and Thompson flat dough molder are ar- 
ranged in the sho with a maximum of efficiency. In 
fact, efficiency is the keynote in the design of the shop, 
even to such details as an improved type of vacuum 
cleaner for the oven. 

For the formal opening, 300 dozen cup cakes were 
baked and distributed to the visitors, who were shown 
through the plant and given a demonstration of its 
working by Frederick Schneeberger, of The Fleisch- 
mann 

The Washington Park bakery is owned and op- 
erated by O. J. Petrak and his four sons, James, 
Otto, Edward and Frank. The company was formed 
six years ago, and a small retail bakery opened, hav- 
ing scarcely more than kitchen facilities for baking. 


oc 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A welcome was tendered to E. 
R. Braun, president of Braun Bros. & Co., wholesale 
bakers of Pittsburgh, at the first autumn luncheon 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Roosevelt Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Braun and their son, Howard, made the European trip 
with Harry C. Elste, Pittsburgh district manager for 
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The Fleischmann Co., and Mrs. Elste. Mr. Braun 
was presented by Harry W. Crider, who presided 
at the meeting, and he talked briefly on his recent 
European experiences. James Milholland, the speaker 
of the day, advocated the passage of the bond issue 
for Pennsylvania State College, which will come be- 
fore the voters at the next election. Visitors at the 
meeting, which was attended by 50, were C. M. Wil- 
liams, of the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., 
Fritz Staasen, of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., W. F. Crossen, of the John Layton Co., 
New York, and L. G. A. Behrends, of the Behrends 
Products Co., Philadelphia. 


oo SD 
Venezuela as a Cracker Market 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Venezuela offers a good mar- 
ket for biscuits and crackers, according to H. M. Wol- 
cott, United States consul. Imports of sweetened 
biscuits in 1926 amounted to 2,291,089 lbs, valued at 
$309,615, while unsweetened biscuits and crackers 
reached a total weight of 1,321,364 Ibs, and a value of 
$142,204. American made unsweetened biscuits and 
crackers supplied the greater part of the demand in 
1926. In the case of sweetened biscuits, however, the 
United States is credited with only about 30 per cent 
of the total imports. 

Of late it has been noticed that only a small pro- 
portion of the high grade sweetened biscuits offered 
in this market are of American origin. British, Dutch, 
Belgian and French products appear to be in greatest 
demand. The Dutch products of the Verkades Fabri- 


’ ken, Zaandam, Holland, seem to be gaining rapidly 
ers 


in public favor. This manufacturer o 20 varieties 
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of sweetened biscuits packed in sealed tin boxes, each 
weighing about 18 oz, which retail at 85c per box. 
The boxes are decorated in attractive colors. The 
biscuits are richer than the average in fats, and ap- 
pear to be of very good quality. The price is some. 
what lower than the average charged for British and 
American products of equal grade. 

Several local dealers were consulted as to their 
reason for not a American sweetened biscuits 
in stock. Their reply has been that American prod- 
ucts of this nature do not keep as well in this climate 
as the British and some of the European products, 
However, the packing of the American goods seems 
to be as efficiently done as any. A great difficulty 
with the finer grades of biscuits is the fact that a 
considerable part of each package is broken when 
opened. This is probably due to rough handling of 
the packing cases. While there is some home pro- 
duction of Sessatte and crackers, the national product 
cannot compete with the better grades of imported 
goods, and it seems likely that this market will for 
some time offer a steadily increasing demand for for- 
eign bakery products. 

oo] 


Exhibits at Health Meeting 


Cuicaco, Inu.—In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Association and 
affiliated bodies at the Stevens Hotel, last week, there 
were extensive exhibits of food manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Among the exhibitors were the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., which featured its family 
of products, including flour, health bran, corn meal, 
pancake flour, farina and buckwheat flour. The Corn 
Products Refining Co. had a very attractive booth, 
featuring Mazola, Linit, Karo and Argo. 

The Quaker Oats Co. gave out literature contain- 
ing scientific notes on the irradiation of Quaker farina 
with ultraviolet light. The booklets contained a brief 
outline of the scientific facts regarding Professor Har- 
ry Steenbock’s discovery that cereals can be imbued 
with vitamin D through irradiation with this light. 

The American Institute of Baking had a booth, 
in charge of Miss Jean K. Rich, assisted by Miss 
Katherine Kyle: Pamphlets were distributed and two 
new posters were featured, one of which was for use 
in schools. Fairbanks, Morse & Co, had a large and 
attractive display of scales. The Novadel-Agene Cor- 
poration, in its Wallace & Tiernan booth, had a very 
unique and attractive exhibit of chlorinators and di- 
rect feed machines. Those present were Charles T. 
Stork, W. J. Mullen, W. J. Orchard, W. A. Hackett, 
F. G. Merckel, W. E. Smith, J. A. Strang, E. F. Kin- 
ney and C. O. Bruden. 

oY 


Fishel Leases New Bakery 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Plans for extensive development 
by the Fishel Co., operating a chain of retail bak- 
eries in Pittsburgh, have been announced, with the 
signing of an agreement to lease for 20 years a two- 
story and basement bakery, which will be built at 
1509 West Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. The deal will 
involve about $400,000. The building will be erected 
by J. H. Brown, subject to the direction of the Fishel 
Co., and will be equipped with the latest type of bak- 
ery equipment and machinery for the manufacture 
of candy and ice cream. All Fishel stores in Pitts- 
burgh will be supplied from this plant. The Fishel 
Co., of which E. Fishel is president and general man- 
ager, now operates eight stores in this city, and ex- 
pects to treble that number as opportunity offers. 
The new bakery will be ready for occupancy on Jan. 1. 


oo 


Western Pennsylvania Bakers Meet 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—More than 60 attended the month- 
ly luncheon meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association at the Roosevelt Hotel on Oct. 
16. The honor guests were J. B. Dwyer, of Erie, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, and 
E. D. Kaulback, general manager of the Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, both of whom gave short 
talks. Chris Schwarz, Youngstown, related some of 
his experiences while inspecting bakeries in Germany, 
and Harry C. Elste, district manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., told of the impressions received from his 
recent European trip. Stanley Reese, president of 
the O. C. Orr Baking Co., New Castle, and Ralph 
Kradel and Joseph Donnelly, of the same organiza- 
tion, George W. Greiner and J. A. Bowser, of the 
Greiner Baking Co., Indiana, were the out-of-town 
bakers present. Horace W. Crider presided. 


oo 


Ohio Bakery Employment Up 


Cotumsvs, On10.—The bureau of business research 
of Ohio State University, in an advance bulletin con- 
cerning employment in the bakery products industry in 
Ohio, reports that, during September, it was 3 pet 
cent greater than in August and 6 per cent less than 
in September, last year. This increase in September 
employment over August was shared by 9 of the 17 
reporting concerns, 7 showing decreases and 1 n0 
change. 
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Pullman Bread 


We notice in your magazine that you have a service 
department. We are going to install a dough brake. 
Would you advise breaking the regular loaves and 
the Pullman bread, or only the Pullman? 

B. O. W., Alabama. 
* 7” * 

Dough brake bread is so entirely different from 
other bread that it is in a class by itself. This type 
js in demand in some parts of the country, especially 
in the South. A loaf with beautiful color of crumb 
and grain and texture can be produced with this 
method. However, the flavor and taste, as well as 
the keeping quality, of the loaf are very poor. Bread 
made from this dough has excellent toasting qualities, 
and for this reason many bakers use it for Pullman 
bread. I would not advise breaking the dough for 
other breads. 

The following formula should make excellent Pull- 
man bread: 

SPONGE 

Spring wheat flour 100 lbs Yeast 1% Ibs 

Water 60 to 64 lbs Yeast food % Ib 

Temperature 74 to 76 degrees Fahrenheit 

Fermentation 4% to 5 hours 

DOUGH 


Sugar 4 lbs 
Dry milk 4 lbs 


Flour 50 Ibs 

Water 25 to 30 lbs 
Salt 2 Ibs 10 oz Shortening 2 Ibs 
Malt 1% lbs Yeast 8 oz 
Temperature of dough 78 degrees Fahrenheit 
Fermentation—None. 


When mixed, run through the dough brake 25 to 
80 times. Start the brake with a loose adjustment, 
and tighten up gradually. Scale into loaves, and 
make up immediately after breaking. 


Bread for the Diabetic 


I would like to have a formula for a diabetic 
bread. Something which contains nothing but bran, 
and has in it no sugar or anything that will produce 
sugar during digestion. 2 E. S. C., Nebraska. 

” 

It is impossible to make bread from pure bran. 
Another flour, containing gluten, must be mixed with 
it. Of course, when this is done a certain amount of 
starch finds its way into the dough. Even gluten 
flour is not entirely free from starch. Gluten bread is 
the most common for diabetics. The following formula 
produces an excellent appearing loaf and also one with 
good eating qualities: 

SPONGE 
Gluten flour 14 lbs Yeast % Ib 
Water (approximately) 16 lbs 

DOUGH 


Gluten flour 6 Ibs Salt 6 oz 


Shortening 1 Ib 

The sponge is very soft, and should be ready for 
doughing in about two hours at a temperature of 
82 degrees. No water is added in the dough stage, 
therefore the balance of flour added will yield a me- 
dium soft dough. The dough temperature should be 
about 84 degrees. Dough should be fermented 10 to 15 
minutes; it should stand long enough so that it thor- 
oughly loosens up. Care should be exercised that the 
finished dough is not too stiff, because a stiff dough 
will result in small and solid loaves. Ordinarily, 
gluten bread is a large, light loaf. You could easily 
incorporate some bran into this mix if a heavier and 
coarser loaf is desired. I advise you to not use over 
four pounds bran, or 20 per cent, in the formula 
given here. 


Remedy for Tough Crust 


I am mailing you under separate cover a loaf of 
our bread. My trouble is a tough crust, and I am 
wondering whether you can suggest a remedy. My 
formula: 

340 Ibs flour 6 lbs salt 
15 Ibs sugar 7 Ibs lard 
7% lbs yeast 7 lbs dry skim milk 
Water sufficient to make a medium soft dough 

Fermentation: first punch 90 minutes, second 30, 
third 15, to bench 15. Proofing period is from 40 to 
50 minutes at about 95 degrees. We have no steam 
in the oven, and bake at 425 degrees Fahrenheit. 

V. S., Ohio. 
” * * 

I have examined your loaf and gone over your 
formula and method carefully. Your tough crust may 
be traced to several sources. From the appearance 
of the loaf, I believe that the dough should be fer- 
mented a little more and not punched so often. One 
punch should be sufficient in two and one half to 
three hours of fermentation. Dusting flour often 
causes this type of crust. I gather, from the appear- 
ance of the loaf, that it was made up by hand and 
that the was fairly soft. If you cut the water 
Some to produce a stiffer dough it will not be neces- 





sary to use so much dusting flour. If the above sug- 
gestions do not remedy your trouble, you may try 
the following: Reduce the sugar content to about 12 
lbs. Use less steam in the proof box. Bake at a 
little higher temperature. 


Sponge Dough 


We have been running straight doughs since 1921. 
I think we might improve our color and grain with 
the sponge method. Would you kindly give me the 
best method of running sponge doughs? We are 
blending 40 per cent spring wheat flour with 60 per 
cent of a local hard winter wheat flour. The Idaho 
flour is a d, strong flour with 12 per cent protein. 
Our formula is as follows: 
Flour 100 per cent 
Water 60 per cent 
Sugar 2% per cent 
Salt 2 per cent 
Malt 1 per cent 
The water is hard, with a high mineral content. 
We have a slow-speed mixer, 29 r.p.m. The dough is 


Powdered milk 2 per cent 
Shortening 1% per cent 
Yeast 2% per cent 
Arkady % per cent 


scaled by hand, but rounded and molded by machine. 


We have a separate dough room under temperature 
control. F. S. C., Idaho. 


* * 


Bread with beautiful white color and close grain 
can be made from the following sponge doughs if the 
procedure is followed carefully: 


DOUGH NO. 1—SPONGE 
Flour (Idaho) 60 per cent Arkady \% per cent 
Water 60 per cent Yeast 1% per cent 
Percentage of water is based on the flour in the 
sponge; yeast and Arkady are based on total flour 
of formula. Temperature of sponge should be 74 
degrees, and fermentation time, approximately four 
hours. 
DOUGH 
Flour (hard spring) 40 per cent 
Water 60 per cent Cane sugar 2% per cent 
Salt 1% per cent Dry milk 4 per cent 
Malt 1 per cent Shortening 1% per cent 
Percentage of water represents the total absorp- 
tion of the dough. Temperature of the dough should 
be 80 degrees, and fermentation time 15 minutes. 


DOUGH NO. 2—SPONGE 
Flour (spring wheat) 60 per cent 
Water 60 per cent Arkady % per cent 
Yeast 1% per cent 
Fermentation time should be about 3 to 3% hours, 
and temperature, 74 degrees. 


DOUGH 
Flour (Idaho) 40 per cent Sugar 3 per cent 
Water 60 per cent Dry milk 4 per cent 
Salt 1% per cent Shortening 2 per cent 
Fermentation of the dough should be about 15 
to 20 minutes, and temperature, 80 degrees. 


Shortening 


I am going to take advantage of your column in 
The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, and 
will ask you several questions. I shall be thankful if 
you will answer them for me. 

1.—What effect has soft shortening on bread and 
cake doughs? I mean shortening which was kept in 
a warm place and became soft. ~ 

2—Can salt be added to a bread dough without 
first dissolving it in water, by adding it to the dough 
after the flour is partly mixed in? Is there any ad- 
vantage in adding the salt dry? 

8.—I would like to have an icing formula, one that 
does not require boiling. I have in mind something 
like a meringue, which can be spread on a cake thick, 
will not run and yet remain soft. 

O. H. F., Missouri. 
* * * 

1. The consistency of shortening for bread doughs 
is not so important. In fact, it can be incorporated 
easier when soft or liquid than when hard and stiff. 
When cold or hard it first should be warmed. How- 
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ever, the consistency of shortening for cake and cooky 
work is important. A hard or cold shortening will 
not cream up well with sugar, and will produce a small 
yield from the batch. Very soft or liquid shortening 
yields a mix which is oily and heavy, and only a small 
volume is obtained. The ideal shortening is one kept 
at ordinary temperature, 65 to 75 degrees. Under this 
condition it has a soft, pliable consistency, and creams 
up rapidly and lightly in the cake batter. 

2. Never add salt to bread dough in dry form. It 
must be thoroughly dissolved in the dough water be- 
fore the flour and yeast are added. There is abso- 
lutely no advantage in adding salt to a dough after 
all ingredients are mixed in. On the contrary, it is 
detrimental in that the salt does not dissolve and 
will form disagreeable spots on the inside as well as 
the outside of the loaf. These spots taste salty and 
are of an undesirable brown color. 

8. The following formula will make a good, soft 
icing, like marshmallow. However, when the mixing 
is completed it should be used within reasonable time. 
Do not beat it up again after it stands awhile, as it 
will shrink and become sticky and flowing. 

1 pint egg whites, or an equal amount of prepared 

whip powder 

3% lbs powdered sugar 1 Ib glucose 

Beat the eggs until firm. Gradually add the sugar, 
and then the glucose, slowly. It may be necessary 
to warm the glucose a little to make it flow easily. 
Flavor this as desired. 


Thickening Pie Fruit Juice 


I am using at the present time some pie fruit which 
is exceedingly watery. I have been advised to use 
tapioca flour to thicken the juice. Can you give me 
a few pointers on how to use this? 

V. G., Wisconsin. 
* 7 * 

Tapioca flour should be used in the same manner 
as cornstarch. About 2 to 3 oz flour per quart of 
fruit juice are necessary. Boiling pie fruit before 
using is detrimental, as this destroys many of the 
delicate and important flavors of the fruit. If it is 
necessary to thicken the fruit, the juice should be 
drained off and brought to a boil. Dissolve in a little 
water 2 to 3 oz of tapioca flour for each quart of 
juice. Add this to the boiling juice and continue 
boiling for about five minutes. Remove from the fire, 
and add the fruit. Allow this to stand overnight, and 
use in pies like fresh fruit. 


Sponge Cake 


I am sending you two sponge cakes. One of these 
is my own and the other is made by my competitor. 
The formula and method for my cake is inclosed. 

How can I perfect my formula to obtain the nice 
close grained one you see in the other sample submit- 
ted? If my formula is wrong, I would appreciate it 
if you will send me a better one. 

Milk stock. Heat to 160 degrees Fahrenheit: 


20 lbs granulated sugar 8 lbs glucose 
72 lbs water 
20 lbs sweetened condensed milk 


When 160 degrees Fahrenheit are reached I draw 
off a little of the mixture and dissolve 1 lb cornstarch 
and % lb gelatin in same, and heat the balance to 
190 degrees. I then add the starch and gelatin mix- 
ture to the original mix, and stir until clear. 

Formula for the cake: 

21 lbs granulated sugar 
3 lbs egg yolks 

8% lbs whole eggs 

3 oz vanilla extract 3% Ibs starch 

5 oz salt 18% lbs flour 

Place the yolks, whole eggs, salt and sugar into 
a bowl. Beat until light. Add the vanilla. Dissolve 
the soda in the milk stock and add to the mix. Mix 
the monarch cream well with the flour and starch, and 
incorporate with the mix. G. T., Pennsylvania. 

. * 


3% oz soda 
7 oZ monarch cream 
20% lbs milk stock 


The cakes were received, but due to the fact that 
they were crushed considerably it was impossible to 
judge the grain on the samples. Your cake was con- 
siderably more soggy than the sample which you are 
trying to duplicate. I believe that you are using this 
milk stock cold in your mix. By heating the stock 
before you use it, you will not only overcome the sog- 
giness but also improve the grain. 

The following sponge cake formula will give a very 
nice product if followed carefully: 


21 Ibs granulated sugar 4 oz salt 
3% lbs egg yolks 3 oz soda 


7 lbs whole eggs 

Beat this up for five minutes. Add 28% lbs of 
the milk stock you are now using, but it must be hot, 
190 degrees. At the same time add 8 oz vanilla ex- 
tract. Beat this for 15 minutes. Add 21% lbs winter 
wheat flour and 6 oz cream of tartar. Beat this until 


smooth; pan, and bake at 450 degrees. 
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“The butcher’s hand is heavy.’’—Old Saying 


ROUBLESOME laws are many, and the 

baker has his share of them, not the least 

of which are those various bits of state 

legislation pertaining to bread weights, la- 

beling, tolerances, exemptions, and defini- 
tions of stales. 

The baker’s annoyance at governmental surveil- 
lance—where it exists—springs not from any secret 
desire to cheat his customers, for the average baker is 
an honest man. What troubles him is that so often 
the laws are obscure, and sometimes, as a result of 
stupidly phrased legislation, they are impossible to 
obey. As every one knows, when a weight law allows 
no tolerance, no baker can obey it to the letter. 

It so happens that bakers are more than willing 
to co-operate with government officials in matters per- 
taining to the common good, and in their fine ob- 
servance of the sanitary laws they have in many in- 
stances met with the praise of state and city inspectors. 

Inquiries come to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker from members of the trade who are 
seeking information regarding weight laws in this 
state and labeling laws in that one. If the legisla- 
tion is idiotic, they are not desirous of having it go 
on; but if it is reasonable, they want to co-operate. 

The fact is that those states which have bread 
laws of one kind and another are not satisfied to in- 
clude all reference to weights and measures in a 
dictum as brief as that of Alaska, which declares that 
“if any person shall knowingly use any false weight 
or measure, and shall thereby defraud or otherwise 
injure another, or shall knowingly mark or stamp a 
false weight or measure or false tare upon any cask or 
package, or shall knowingly sell or offer for sale any 
cask or package so marked, such person, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment in 
the county jail not less than one month nor more 
than one year, or by fine not less than $50 nor more 
than $500.” 

They go into considerably more detail, as evidenced 
in a volume dealing with “Federal and State Laws 
Relating to Weights and Measures,” third edition, re- 
cently published by the United States Department 
of Commerce. For the guidance of bakers, some of 
the state laws are here set down. 


Arizona’s Weight Law 

A chapter in Arizona’s “Laws, 1925” deals with 
the weight of loaves as follows: “Any loaf of bread 
made or procured for the purpose of sale, sold, of- 
fered or exposed for sale, as fresh bread, within the 
state of Arizona, shall be of the following standard 
weight: 1 lb, 14% lbs, 2 lbs, 3 Ibs, or other multiples 
of 1 lb. Such weights shall be determined by the 
average of not less than 20 loaves of one unit, of one 
kind of bread, weighed with or without wrappers, not 
less than 12 hours after baking. When twin or mul- 
tiple loaves are wrapped at the place where baked, or 
sold to the consumer wrapped and undivided, the loaf 
must conform to the said weight requirements, and if 
any such twin or multiple loaf is unwrapped or di- 
vided prior to sale, each such unit must conform to 
the said weight requirements. A twin or multiple 
loaf is hereby defined as a part consisting of two or 
more portions of dough baked in one pan.” 

This law allows a commercial tolerance in excess 
of the standard weights established as follows: 1 oz 
on 1-lb loaves, 14% oz on 14%-lb loaves, 2 oz on loaves 
weighing 2 lbs or more. No tolerance is allowed be- 
low the standard weights established. 

The state inspector of weights and measures has 
full authority to enforce this act, and city sealers 
of weights and measures have concurrent jurisdiction. 
These officials may enter bakeries at any time and 
weigh or direct the weighing of bread found therein. 
All bakers and sellers of bread are required to keep 
scales and weights conspicuously in their shops, and, 
whenever the buyer so requests, weigh the loaf in his 
presence. 

The Arizona law does not apply to fancy breads, 
nor that baked by special order of the consumer. 
Neither does it apply to stale bread, provided the sell- 
er explains that the bread is stale, no bread being 
considered stale until 12 hours or more after baking. 

Those guilty of violating the provisions of this 
act are guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The California law says that all loaves shall weigh, 
“six hours after baking, not less than 16 oz avoirdu- 
pois, except as hereinafter provided, and such weight 
shall be the standard weight of a small loaf in the 
state of California.” That state’s standard large loaf 
is 24 oz in weight. Bread may also be sold in mul- 
tiples of the standards fixed for the small and large 
loaves, and no other. Commercial tolerances in ex- 


cess are fixed for small loaves at 1 oz, and large loaves 
2 oz. No tolerances are allowed below or in deficiency 
of the fixed standard weight. Each unit of twin 
loaves must conform to the standard weights fixed, the 
commercial tolerance fixed for the small loaf applying 
to each unit of twin or multiple loaves. 

Inspection of the weight of bread must be made 
on the premises of the maker by averaging the weight 
of not less than 20 loaves of any one unit, and this 
average weight must not be less than the minimum 
or more than the maximum weight fixed. 

The provisions of the California act do not apply 
to crackers, pretzels, biscuits, buns, scones, rolls or 
loaves of fancy bread weighing less than one fourth 
of a pound avoirdupois or to stale bread when the 
seller expressly tells the buyer that the bread being 
purchased is stale. 

The state of Colorado delegates to the city council 
and board of trustees in towns this power: “to regu- 
late the sale of bread in the city or town, prescribe 
the weight and quality of bread in the loaf.” 

Connecticut requires that loaves have the following 
standard avoirdupois weight: “1 lb or 14% lbs or some 
multiple of 1 lb. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to biscuits, buns, crackers, rolls or loaves weigh- 
ing less than % lb per unit, or to what is commonly 
known as stale bread and sold as such, provided the 
Seller at the time of sale shall expressly state to the 
buyer that the bread so sold is stale bread.” 

It is also required in that state that loaves of 
bread not of standard weight shall have their weight 
plainly stated in any of the following ways: “bread 
wrapped in paper or other material prior to the time 
of sale to have, on the outside of such wrappers, a 
plain statement of the weight of the loaf of bread 
contained therein; bread sold or exposed for sale with- 
out being wrapped, to have, on each loaf, either a 
pan impression plainly setting forth its weight, or a 
label attached to the loaf on which its weight shall 
be plainly written or printed. The weight. marks on 
such wrappers or labels shall be printed in plain, 
heavy, Gothic, capital letters and figures not less 
than five thirty-seconds of an inch in height, and shall 
not be affixed to the loaf in a manner or with a gum 
or paste which is unwholesome or unsanitary.” 

The Connecticut law provides that “no loaf of 
bread produced in any bakery shall, within 12 hours 
after delivery by the baker, vary more than 1 oz per 
lb from the standard or marked weight. The weight 
of 12 loaves of bread selected at random from any 
one baking of bread shall not be less than the total 
of. the standard or marked weight of such loaves.” 
The maximum penalty for the second offense of violat- 
ing this act’s provisions is a fine of $500 and imprison- 
ment for six months. 


Delaware’s “Not Less Than a Pound” 


It is provided by Delaware law that all loaves of 
bread made in whole or in part from wheat flour and 
sold or offered for sale shall not weigh less than 1 Ib 
avoirdupois. Violation of this provision is a misde- 
meanor. 

The District of Columbia requires that every loaf 
of bread have affixed thereon, in a conspicuous place, 
“a label at least one inch square, or, if round, at least 
one inch in diameter, upon which label there shall be 
printed in plain, boldface Gothic type, not smaller 
than 12 point, the weight of the loaf, . . . whether 
the loaf be a standard loaf or not, the letters and 
figures of which shall be printed in black ink upon 
white paper.” It is also provided that any loaf weigh- 
ing within 10 per cent in excess or within 4 per cent 
less than standard weight shall be deemed of legal 
weight. 

Florida, like Colorado, provides that “the city or 
town council shall have the power to establish and 
regulate the weight and assize of bread.” 

It is required by Idaho law that “a whole loaf of 
bread for sale shall not be less than 16 oz in weight, 
24 hours after baking. Bread, unless composed in 
chief parts of rye or corn, shall be sold only in whole 
and half loaves. Bread when sold shall, upon the 
request of the buyer, be weighed in his presence, and if 
found deficient in weight, additional bread shall be 
delivered to make up the legal weight, except that this 
section shall not apply to rolls or fancy bread weigh- 
ing less than % Ib. Every loaf or half loaf of bread 
which does not weigh the full weight required by this 
section shall be plainly labeled with the exact weight.” 

Illinois rules: “All bread kept for the purpose 


of sale, offered or exposed for sale, or sold, shall be 
sold by weight, and cities required by this act to ap- 


point inspectors of weights and measures may enact 
and enforce ordinances regulating the same.” 





The Indiana law says: “Bread to be sold by the 
loaf made by bakers engaged in the business of whole- 
saling and retailing bread, shall be sold based upon 
any of the following standard weights and no other; 
namely, a loaf weighing % lb, a loaf weighing 1 Ib, a 
loaf weighing 1% lbs and loaves weighing 2 lbs, or 
some other multiple of 1 lb. These shall be the stand- 
ard weights for bread to be sold by the loaf, and 
such bread shall not be sold of other weights.” 

This act provides that the state commissioner of 
weights and measures adopt and establish by rules 
reasonable tolerances or variations. These may not 
exceed 1 oz per lb over and 1 oz per lb under the 
standard unit weight. 

“Every loaf of bread,” declares the Indiana law, 
“made or procured for the purpose of sale, sold or 
offered for sale, shall have affixed thereon in a con- 
spicuous place a label upon which there shall be 
printed in plain type the weight of the loaf, stated 
in pounds or fractions of pounds, or both, as the case 
may be, together with the business name of the baker 
or manufacturer of the loaf. In the case of wrapped 
bread, such information shall be stated in a plain posi- 
tion upon the wrapper of each loaf, and in the case 
of unwrapped bread shall be stated upon a label no 
larger than 1xl'% inches in size and not smaller than 
1 inch by % of an inch, and such label affixed to an 
unwrapped loaf shall not be affixed in any manner or 
with any gum or pastes which are unsanitary or un- 
wholesome. It shall be the duty of the commissioner 
of weights and measures, and of the sealers of weights 
and measures, of any city, town, or county, or any 
agent thereof responsible for the enforcement of 
weight and measure laws and ordinances under the 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner of weights 
and measures, to enforce the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” 

Iowa Passed Law in 1927 


In 1927 a standard weight bread law was passed 
by the Iowa legislature, this becoming effective on 
July 1 of that year. It reads in part: “all bread 
manufactured, procured, made or kept for the pur- 
pose of sale, offered or exposed for sale, or sold in 
the form of loaves, shall be one of the following stand- 
ard weights and no other, namely, ¥% Ib, 1 Ib, 1% lbs, 
14% lbs, or multiples of 1 lb, avoirdupois weight; and 
provided, further, that the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to biscuits, crackers, rolls or to what 
is commonly known as stale bread and sold as such, 
in case the seller shall, at the time of sale, expressly 
state to the buyer that the bread so sold is stale bread. 
In case of twin or multiple loaves, the weight specified 
in this section shall apply to the combined weight of 
the two units.” 

Tolerance of 10 per cent overweight and 4 per 
cent underweight is provided. 

The Kansas law provides that “a loaf of bread for 
sale shall be 2 lbs in weight. Bread, unless composed 
in chief part of rye or corn, shall be sold only in 
whole, half and quarter loaves. . . . This section shall 
not apply to rolls or to fancy bread weighing less than 
Y% lb. Every loaf, half loaf or quarter loaf of bread 
which does not weigh the full weight required by this 
section shall be plainly labeled with the exact weight.” 

“Except as provided in the following section,” reads 
the Massachusetts act, “bread shall not be manufac- 
tured for sale, sold, or offered or exposed for sale 
otherwise than by weight, and shall be manufactured 
for sale, sold, or offered or exposed for sale only in 
units of 1 Ib, 14% lbs, or multiples of 1 Ib. When 
multiple loaves are baked, each unit of the loaf shall 
conform to the weight required by this section. ‘The 
weights herein specified shall mean net weights not 
more than 12 hours after baking, or not more than 
12 hours after the sale and delivery of such loaves 
by the manufacturer or his servant or agent. Such 
loaves shall be determined by the average weight of 
not less than six loaves: provided, that such average 
weights shall be determined by the weight of at least 
12 loaves whenever such number of loaves is available 
at the time and place of such weighing: and provided, 
further, that bread found upon any premises occu- 
pied for the manufacture of bread for sale, or any 
bread found in the wagons, trucks, baskets, boxes, or 
other delivery vehicles or receptacles owned or con- 
trolled by the manufacturer of such bread, and being 
transported or delivered for sale, shall for the pur- 
poses of this section be deemed to have been baked 
within 12 hours unless such bread is marked, desig- 
nated or segregated as stale bread, under regulations 
prescribed by the director of standards.” 

The Massachusetts law says further: “Unit weights, 
as defined in the preceding section, shall not apply 
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to rolls or to fancy bread weighing less than 4 oz, 
nor to loaves bearing in plain position a statement of 
the weight of the loaf and the name of the manu- 
facturer thereof. Such information shall be stated, in 
case of wrapped bread, upon the wrapper of each 
Joaf, and in the case of unwrapped bread by means 
of a pan impression or other mechanical means or 
ypon a label not larger than 1 by 1% inches nor 
smaller than 1 by 1% inches. No label, attached to 
an unwrapped loaf, shall be larger than provided here- 
jn, nor shall any such label be affixed in any manner 
with any gum or paste which is unsanitary or un- 
wholesome. When an inspection of bread is made at 
any bakery by the director or any inspector of stand- 
ards or sealer of weights and measures, the manufac- 
turer of such bread, or his servants or agents shall, 
upon request of the official making such inspection, 
inform him whether such bread is manufactured for 
sale in any of the standard unit weights prescribed 
by the preceding section, and, if not so manufac- 
tured for sale in such standard unit weights, shall fur- 
nish such official with samples of the labels or wrap- 

rs intended to be used on all such loaves of other 
than standard unit weights.” 

It is also declared that “the director of standards 
shall prescribe such rules and regulations as are neces- 
sary to enforce the two preceding sections, including 
reasonable tolerances or variations within which all 
weights shall be kept; provided, that such tolerances 
or variations shall not exceed 1 oz per lb under the 
standard unit or marked weight. The said director, 
and under his direction the local sealers of weights 
and measures, shall cause this section to be enforced. 
They may seize without warrant any bread which they 
may deem necessary to be used as evidence of viola- 
tion of law, giving a receipt therefor, and such bread 
shall be returned to the owner or forfeited as the 
court may direct. Before any prosecution is begun 
under this section by any inspector of standards, the 
parties concerned shall be notified and given an op- 
portunity to be heard before the director. Before any 
prosecution is begun under this section by any sealer 
or deputy sealer of weights and measures, the parties 
concerned shall be notified and given an opportunity to 
be heard before the sealer, and shall have the right of 
appeal to the director of standards: provided, that 
such appeal is filed with said director in writing within 
five days from the finding of the local sealer. When 
such appeal has been entered, no prosecution shall be 
begun until the charges have been reviewed by s:.. 
director.” 

oo 


A Special Mixing Method 
for Pie Crust 


From a Research Bulletin Published by the Colborne 
Manufacturing Co. 


S a result of intensive experimentation on mixing 
of pie doughs, we have developed a method which 
produces one of unusual characteristics. By this 

method a very high absorption, and hence a high yield 
of dough, is obtained. The crust is short, with no 
tendency toward flakiness. It is light, and has the 
appearance of having been aerated with baking pow- 
der. One of the outstanding features of a crust made 
in this way is that it gives a bottom crust with less 
sogginess than usual. While a flaky crust may be best 
for tops of covered pies, this method gives an ideal 
bottom crust, well adapted for baked shells. 

In this method we made use of the fact that cer- 
tain fully hydrogenated cottonseed oil shortenings 
can be creamed with an equal weight of water to give 
a smooth, light, whipped creamlike mixture. Lard 
and compounds are not satisfactory with this scheme. 
The method, based on 100 lbs flour, is as follows: 

About 1% lbs salt are dissolved in 50 lbs water. 
Fifty pounds of a fully hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
shortening are put into a cake mixer. With the beater 
going at high speed, as in creaming, the water con- 
taining the salt is run slowly into the shortening in a 
small stream. If properly performed, a light, whipped 
mixture is obtained. After all the water is incorpo- 
rated, the mixer is stopped and 100 lbs flour are 
added, The flour can be mixed in with the beater at 
low speed, being careful not to overmix. This dough 
requires more mixing than a pie dough made in the 
ordinary manner, or it will be so fragile that it can- 
not be handled. If, after standing, the dough is found 
too fragile for easy handling, a little more mixing will 
toughen it. 

When properly made, this dough contains some in- 
corporated air, giving it somewhat larger bulk for its 
weight than ordinary pie dough. It will be noted that 
with 50 per cent of shortening used, 50 per cent of 
water can also be incorporated and still give a stiff 
dough, whereas 40 per cent of water would be sufii- 
cient with the ordinary methods of mixing. The extra 
water and the larger bulk of the dough, due to incor- 
porated air, both tend to increase the number of 
crusts obtained per unit weight of flour. Marked 
overmixing will toughen the dough and expel the air, 
and is to be avoided. A little experience will show 
how much mixing gives the best results. The creamed 
water shortening mixture can be kept in a cool place 
for several days without breaking down. This per- 
mits the baker to make a large supply at one time. 
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The proportion of shortening which should be used 
in pie crusts is really a matter for the individual baker 
to decide. Based on the weight of the flour, the 
amounts commonly used run from.30 or 35 per cent 
for bottoms up to 70 per cent or even more for a very 
rich apple pie top crust dough. There is no question 
about the improved quality of the crust with increas- 
ing amounts of shortening, other things being equal. 
With larger quantities of shortening less water should 
be used, as more of the flour will be “wet” by the 
shortening. It is also desirable, as we mentioned be- 
fore, to use a weak flour with low percentages of 
shortening and a strong flour with high amounts, to 
get the best results. 

When the proportion of shortening runs over 60 per 
cent, a stiff shortening and cold ingredients are almost 
imperative to enable easy handling of the dough. The 
amount of water necessary to give a good dough is 
increased with cold ingredients. 

In this regard we might mention that it is possible 
to get shortening too cold. If it has been chilled until 
it has a tallowlike consistency, or breaks like very 
cold butter, it will not mix well with the flour. At 
the time of mixing, shortening should be stiff but 
plastic, for the production of a flaky dough. Where 
a short, tender dough is wanted, the shortening should 
be soft at time, of mixing. 


oo 


Yeast Raised Sweet Doughs 
By J. J. Paar 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


From an Address Before the Recent Convention of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association 


N yeast raised sweet doughs the baker has an op- 

portunity to make an almost endless variety of 

rolls, biscuits, coffee cakes and stollen. The mere 
difference in size, shape and style is a big factor, and 
each sweet dough provides a chance for the baker to 
demonstrate his skill in making, and originating, many 
unusual and attractive pieces. Appearance has much 
to do with variety. A bakery that produces and dis- 
plays a distinctive variety of quality products is 
removed from the commonplace, for it earns the repu- 
tation of being a producer of better quality bakery 
products. 

However, the possibility for variety does not stop 
at styles, sizes and shapes, for toppings and fillings 
provide additional means for making your sweet dough 
products attractive and different. The use of streusel, 
nuts, coconut, custards, jams, icings and frostings, 
alone or in combination, helps to make products with 
trade appeal. 

The need for quality ingredients to secure quality 
results is not questioned. However, even with quality 
ingredients, the maximum results do not always ma- 
terialize. When this happens, you must look for your 
remedy in the method of handling. Mixing, rolling 
in and fermenting are all important factors to con- 
sider. 

The rolling in of butter, or whatever combination 
of shortening is used, must be given careful attention. 
It is generally conceded that all butter for the roll in 
makes the best flavor. However, care must be taken 
in selecting all of the ingredients for sweet doughs, 
and they should be added in the way that will produce 
the best results. 

For maximum performance it is well to remember 
that flour can carry a load of ingredients only equal 
to about 17 per cent of its weight, and that when the 
load is beyond that amount, there must be some other 
ingredient in the dough batch to carry the excess. 
This other agent is the yeast, and when we assume 
that sweet doughs carry a load of 30 to 45 per cent 
against the flour, you can readily see why it is essen- 
tial to use enough yeast. 

In sweet doughs it is wrong to put all of the in- 
gredients into the bowl at one time before starting to 
mix. This method very often results in heavy and 
unsatisfactory products. The proper method for se- 
curing maximum and uniform results, and the one used 
by the most successful bakers, is as follows: Cream 
the sugar and shortening fairly light; then add the 
eggs (if eggs are partially whipped before adding to 
the mixture a flakier product will be obtained); the 
yeast should be dissolved in part of the liquid to be 
used, and set to one side until the flour is being added; 
then add the liquid and salt; flavor, if any, is to be 
added to the creamed mass; and last, the flour and 
the yeast. 

Care should be taken not to overmix this type of 
dough. The temperature when mixed has a material 
effect on the finished results. While it is not advisable 
to have the dough warm, it is very essential not to 
have it too cold, as cold doughs slow up the process. 
The proper temperature to use is regulated by shop 
temperature and conditions. 

The consistency of the shortening used for rolling 
in is also important. Care should be taken to have 
shortening at proper temperature for this purpose. 

After the doughs have been carefully mixed, prop- 
erly rolled in, made up and put onto pans, to secure 
maximum appearance they should be washed with an 
egg wash when about two thirds proofed. After 
being baked, they can be toned up very much by 
washing over with a sugar wash or apricot glaze. 
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This gives them a shiny appearance, even when not 
frosted. 

The oven temperature must be considered seriously 
as an important factor in the retention of moisture in 
the finished product as well as in the appearance. 

When the baker has taken all these precautions 
during the process of making, he should have as his 
reward the very highest of quality products, the kind 
that will increase his sales. 

oS 


Storage of Flour 
From a Red Star Yeast Bulletin 


HE flour storage situation has been a real prob- 

lem to some bakers. For the baker who is close 

to the mills fram which he buys flour it has been 
an easy matter. The mills have been willing to store 
flour for him, and allow him to take it out as needed. 
But for the baker who is some distance from the 
mills it has been another matter. His storage has to 
be large enough to carry his needs for some time. 

How long flour should be stored is a question which 
has been widely discussed. Many bakers believe two 
months, while others store it only two weeks. The 
latter seem to make just as good bread as those who 
store their flour two months. It appears to be en- 
tirely unnecessary to have it stored longer than two 
weeks before beginning to use it. The present method 
of milling and the treatment the flour receives after it 
has been milled does a great deal toward cutting down 
the length of time necessary to store flour. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
of temperature at which flour should be stored. Nat- 
urally, if stored in a dry warm place it will lose mois- 
ture and weight. The moisture lost in this way can 
be restored by high-speed mixing, and some bakers 
claim that they can restore more than the flour origi- 
nally lost. However, they usually do not figure cor- 
rectly. For each 1 per cent of moisture lost there 
should be a gain in absorption of 1.8 per cent. With 
a slow-speed mixer not all of the moisture lost through 
evaporation from the flour can be returned to the 
dough. 

During the storage of flour there are two impor- 
tant changes that take place. The flour naturally 
bleaches, that is, it changes from a creamy color 
to white. The amount of change in color depends 
somewhat upon the bleach the flour had before leaving 
the mill. Unbleached flour will change more than 
bleached flour. The reaction that takes place during 
bleaching is the decomposition of the caratin, which 
is the natural coloring in flour that gives it its creamy 
color. 

Just what happens when flour ages is not clearly 
understood. Almost every baker believes that aged 
flour makes better bread than fresh milled flour, yet 
there are bakers who take their flour fresh from the 
mills, because they have no storage, and make good 
bread from it. 

We know that as the flour ages its acid content 
increases. This would in turn decrease its fermenta- 
tion time. Likewise, we are led to believe that the 
fermentation range over which it will produce good 
bread has been lengthened. Now it seems reasonable 
to believe that flour which will produce good bread 
after two or three weeks’ storage would make good 
bread when it left the mill. Naturally, the fermenta- 
tion time of the dough would have to be correct and 
proper treatment given the dough. 

Many bakers maintain that the temperature of 
stored flour should be close to 80 degrees the year 
around. They claim that flour which is cold or 
chilled will not make good bread. What difference 
does it make what the temperature of the flour is when 
it goes to the mixer? If it is cold it will require less 
ice or ice water to keep the dough cold during mixing. 
As long as the dough comes from the mixer at the 
right temperature, it does not make any difference 
what the temperature of the flour was when it went 
to the mixer. 

Flour should not be stored where there is an ex- 
cessive amount of heat. Places close to the ovens or 
stack are not desirable for flour storage. When a 
large amount of flour is stored, it is best to have it 
so arranged that air can circulate around it. The use 
of skids is an advantage in handling flour, in that 
they save considerable labor. They allow free cir- 
culation of air about the flour, and likewise allow 
the oldest flour to be used first. 

Flour absorbs strong odors very readily. For 
this reason flour should not be stored where there are 
any materials giving off strong odors. As an example, 
flour will take the odor of kerosene or other oils very 
readily, Likewise, flour stored in damp or musty 
places is likely to take on a musty odor if allowed 
to remain there any length of time. 

Thus it can be seen that the storage of your flour 
affects your fermentation and, regardless whether it 
has been stored one week or six weeks, it is necessary 
to have the right fermentation in order to produce 
good bread. The color of the flour improves with 
storage. This has been proved beyond a doubt. The 
improvement in the quality of the flour with storage 
is doubtful. As explained before, so much depends 
upon the correct fermentation and proper handling 
of the dough. 
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E. G. DOERING, H. W. Lense, Paul Weilatz and 
J. P. McNally, of the sales staff of the Schulze Adver- 
tising Service, Chicago, recently made a trip over the 
city in the “Regizfan,” the monoplane owned by Roy 
Nafziger, president of the Schulze Baking Co. On 
the trip they flew over the Medinah Country Club, 
where the bakers’ golf tournament was being held 
that day. 


THE DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORPORATION 
recently conducted a merchandising campaign for Olaf 
Strand, Madison, Wis., who has installed a standard 
machine. This campaign, which was under the active 
direction of Charles Emerson and Ernest Roth, was 
very successful. 

H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager for the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., reports the following recent installa- 
tions: two ovens, J. L. Kenley, Connersville, Ind; one 
oven, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, Port Huron 
(Mich.) Stores, and Alexander Bakery, Parsons, Kan- 
sas. 

THE HUBBARD PORTABLE OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, reports the following recent installations: Sloan 
Baking Co., Chicago, two ovens; Knoepfel Baking Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., one oven; Leo Newland, Gettysburg, 
S. D., one deck oven. 


GEORGE W. FISHER, mayor of Huntingdon, Pa., 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association and 
member of the industrial board of his state, was in 
New York for a few days in connection with the safety 
council conference. 


JOSEPH WILSHIRE, president, T. L. Smith, vice 
president and general sales manager, and H. M. 
Freer, traffic manager of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, were recent visitors at the Chicago office of the 
company. 

S. H. DAHLMAN, formerly with the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago, has now joined the merchandising 
department of the Doughnut Machine Corporation’s 
Chicago office, and will be in charge of campaign 
work. 


J. S. PRENDERGAST, Chicago manager for the 
Read Machinery Co., returned Oct. 17 from a week’s 
trip to his company’s plant at York, Pa. He also 
visited Philadelphia while in the East. 


S. J. FELS, formerly connected with The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and more recently with Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., is now with the Doughnut Machine Corporation’s 
Chicago office. 


CHARLES S. SHARP, of New York, after 15 
years of service, has resigned from the staff of the 
Hubbard Portable Oven Co. Charles G. Beach is his 
successor. 


H. AESCHBACH, manager of the Artofex Cor- 
poration, New York, has married and is now passing 
a honeymoon on the shores of Lake Lugarno, Switzer- 
land. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager for the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., recently returned from a short business 
trip through Indiana and Ohio. 


OTTO COOK, of the sales promotion department 
of the Chicago office of The Fleischmann Co., has re- 
turned from New York. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the Hubbard Port- 
able Oven Co., Chicago, returned, Oct. 14, from New 
York. 

oS 


Diamond Crystal Appointments 


Announcement has been made by Fred W. Moore, 
president of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., of the election of F. H. Millard, Chicago, as 
vice president, and of the appointment of J. J. Le 
Clare as general sales manager. Mr. Millard has been 
associated with the company for 32 years in sales 
and executive capacities, and has been a member of 
the board of directors for 15. Mr. Le Clare, for sev- 
eral years prior to his present appointment, was man- 
ager of the New York branch of the company. The 
executive personnel of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
now includes F. W. Moore president, F. H. Millard 
vice president, Robert M. Farr secretary-treasurer and 
J. J. Le Clare general sales manager; directors, F. W. 
Moore, F. H. Millard, J. J. Gannon and Robert M. 
Farr. 

oo 


A Hand Doughnut Machine 


James T. McGlynn, a Minneapolis retail baker, has 


organized the Symplex Products Co., which is market- 
ing a hand operated doughnut maker and a doughnut 
flour to go with it. The machine is especially de- 
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signed for small retail bakeries and restaurants, and 
retails at $9. It is a small cylindrical affair, with 
pressure handle and cutter, and holds enough batter 
to make two dozen doughnuts. The cylinder can 
readily be refilled while one batch is frying. 


oo 


Miami Bakers Exhibit Film 


Under the auspices of the Miami (Fla.) Bakers’ 
Club, residents of Miami were shown an educational 
cinema, depicting the baking industry of Miami and 
surrounding towns. The film, named “The Staff of 
Life,” was composed of views of the shops of 18 
members of the club, and was exhibited at four thea- 
ters in the town, before about 200,000 persons. The 
Fleischmann Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
aided in the preparation and exhibition of the film. 

°oofS 


CUSTARD CREAM PUFF FILLING 
In its Gold Medal service for bakers the Washburn 
Crosby Co. offers a recipe for custard cream puff 
filling, which is as follows: 
1 gal milk 12 oz corn starch 
1% Ibs sugar 10 eggs 
Flavor to suit (vanilla usually preferred) 
Method 
Beat the eggs and sugar until thoroughly broken 
up. Place milk in double boiler to which has been 
added the eggs and sugar. Last, add the corn starch 
which has been suspended in water. Boil until it 
thickens; cool, and add the flavor. 
Note: This filling is an especially good substitute 
for whipped cream during the summer months. 
oo] 
WAFER JUMBLE 
The Washburn Crosby Co., in its Gold Medal serv- 
ice box for bakers, offers a recipe for wafer jumble, 
which is as follows: 


1% Ibs powdered sugar 
2% lbs cake flour 
Vanilla flavor 


1% lbs butter 
12 eggs 


Method 
Rub sugar, butter and flour together, then mix in 
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A Successful Quality Baker of 
Western Pennsylvania 


N the industrial town of Carnegie, Pa., situated 

about 10 miles southwest of Pittsburgh, Albert 

F. Steinmetz has built a thriving business on the 
basis of quality products and service. Opening the 
bakery in 1915, after having been employed as a baker 
in New York and Pittsburgh, Mr. Steinmetz com- 
bined a knowledge of American baking methods with 
the fine art and skill of the land of his birth, Austria. 

In 1924 his plant was burned, but securing a new 
location, Mr. Steinmetz erected one of the most mod- 
ern and best-equipped plants in western Pennsylvania. 
The first floor of the building is devoted to bread pro- 
duction, while cakes are made on the second floor. A 
retail store occupies the front section of the plant, 
and a fleet of five trucks maintains a rapid connec- 
tion with two branch retail stores. 

Included in the bakeshop equipment are a Century 
bread mixer, Middleby-Marshall cake oven and Peter- 
sen bread ovens, J. H. Day divider, Read bread and 
cake mixers, Thompson rounder, proofer, and proof 
box, and Exact Weight scales. The construction of 
the plant was supervised by the McCormick Co., Inc. 





Albert F. Steinmetz and His Bakery at Carnegie, Pa. 





the eggs and flavor. Drop with plain tube and ba 

on lightly but evenly greased pans in rings 1% to 11, 

inches in diameter. Bake in 325 to 340 degrees, 
oe 


“Butter Krust” Bread Rights 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The Hiehle Baking Co., of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., has announced that it has acquired 
the rights to manufacture Butter Krust bread from 
the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. This company has 
been in business for 19 years, and is one of two auto- 
matic bakeries within a radius of 100 miles of Parkers- 
burg. 

oo 


Bronx Bakers Form Association 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bronx County Italian Boss 
Bakers, Inc., has been formed to improve the work- 
ing and sales conditions of the master bakers in the 
Bronx. The directors are Salvatore Cato, Antonio 
Catania, Guiseppe Giattino and Mario Madonia. 

oo 


Federal Bake Shops of New York 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Federal System of Bak- 
eries, New York City, has reduced its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $250,000, and has changed its name 
to the Federal Bake Shops of New York. 
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The following list of trademarks, published by the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the United States Patent Office, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent 
and trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Bakers who 
feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within 
30 days after publication of the marks, a formal notice of 
opposition. 


FOUR X; Gordon Baking Co., Detroit, Mich; bread. 
Use claimed since about June 6, 1928. 

OLDE KEG; Excelsior Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
pretzels. Use claimed since about February, 1928. 

OLIVER TWIST; Oliver Twist Wafer Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y¥; ice cream cones. Use claimed since 
May 10, 1928. 

MAJORNAS GENUINE SWEDISH BREAD; B. Wester- 
gaard & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; bread. Use claimed since 
about August, 1927. 

RED CLOUD; White Hall Baking Co., Flint and De- 
troit, Mich; bread. Use claimed since Nov. 18, 1927. 

THAT EXTRABITE; Deco Refreshments, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y; waffle batter, baked waffles, prepared waffle 
flour, pancakes, bread, doughnuts, cup cakes, sweet rolls, 
sliced cake, coconut macaroons, spaghetti and other foods. 
Use claimed since about June 10, 1920. 

COTTAGE; Joe Lowe Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
doughnuts. Use claimed since March, 1927. 

LIBERTY CAKE CO., LIBERTY BELLE and design; 
Edwin Mayer, doing business as Liberty Cake Co., Phila- 
delphia; cakes. Use claimed since May 17, 1928. 

RUBYETTE; Rubyette Co., San Francisco; pie and 
other foods. Use claimed since June 1, 1928. 

MOTHER’S BEST; Sterling (Ill.) Wholesale Grocery 
oa biscuits and other foods. Use claimed since Aug. 4, 

TICKL-TASTE; Savory Baking Co., Newark, N. J; 
tarts and coffee rings. Use claimed, since April 24, 1928. 

WARD'S FINE CAKES, and shield and red lines; 
Ward Baking Co., New York; cake. Use claimed since 
May 23, 1924, - 

WARD'S FINE CAKES, and red, white and blue shield; 
Ward Baking Co., New York; cake. Use claimed since 
May 23, 1924. 

SILVER FLAKE; Manbeck Baking Co., Lemoyne, Pa; 
bread. Use claimed since April 30, 1928. 

SAVARIN SC; The Savarins, Inc., New York; pies, 
cake, macaroons, fruit and nut cake, and other foods. 
Use claimed since July 1, 1927. 

TRUMP; Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, Wash; 
cookies: Use claimed since June 25, 1928. 

CAPITAL CREATIONS—MADE WITH A MOTHER'S 
CARE; Capital City Baking Co., Harrisburg, Pa; cakes and 
bread. Use claimed since April 14, 1928. 

ALL-IN-ONE-EVERYWHERE, and chef design; Circle 
Lunch Corporation of America, Reno, Nev., and Los An- 
geles, Cal; baked stuffs, namely, buns, rolls and sand- 
wiches. Use claimed since Feb. 19, 1928. 

McGAVIN’S, and red diamond; McGavin’s Bread, Inc., 
Denver, Colo; bread. Use claimed since April 15, 1928. 

COLONIAL DONUTS; Edward S. Goldhill, New York; 
doughnuts. Use claimed since about June 20, 1928. 

VIBRANT LIFE—RADIANT BEAUTY, and _ sunrise 
design; Taylor & Drew, Philadelphia; bread. Use claimed 
since May 4, 1925. 

SERV-U-WEL; William T. Madden, doing business 48 
Serv-U-Wel Bakery and Serv-U-Wel Markets, Zanesville, 
Ohio; bread. Use claimed since April 15, 1927. 

O-MY-O; Helen F. Monmonier, Catonsville, Baltimore, 
Md; biscuit dough. Use claimed since July 21, 1928. 

CUBBISON’S; Harry George Cubbison, doing business 
as Cubbison Cracker Co., Los Angeles, Cal; toast. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1927. 

JAVA JEMS; Davis Standard Bread Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal; doughnuts. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1924. 

DOWNYFLAKE; Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York; doughnut mixture. Use claimed since Nov. 3, 1920. 

DEMONSTRATOR and design; Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., San Francisco; cake and pastry flour. Use claimed 
since June 1, 1920. 

COLCA and design; Colca-Cookie Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥; cookies. Use claimed since April 1, 1928. 

BIG MAC; Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
coconut macaroons. Use claimed since June 30, 1928. 
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New Carter Machine for Grain 


Cleaning Announced 


HE Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, is 
T senaing to the trade a pamphlet descriptive of 

its new machine, the Carter Scalperator. The 
company has contemplated this machine a long time, 
as part of its complete system of controlled grain 
deaning for mills. It has been experimenting with it 
for a number of years, and has machines in operation 
in various mills throughout the country. It is now 
satisfied that the machine is equal in all respects to 
the Disc separator and the Duo-Aspirator which bear 
its name, and this accounts for the announcements 
now going out to millers. 

The features of the Scalperator are stated to be its 
large capacity, small floor space required, its saving 
in power and, because of its sturdy construction, the 
necessity for a minimum in repairs. 

There are only five moving parts in the entire 
machine. Double row self-aligning ball bearings 
are claimed to insure smooth, noiseless operation, and 
require a minimum amount of attention for lubrica- 
tion. A fan moves a large volume of air with small 
power requirements. The company claims that it will 
require less than 1 h.p. per 1,000 bus per hour to op- 
erate, and this is borne out by the experience of a 
southwestern miller who is using one of these ma- 
chines. This man recently wrote that his Scalperator 
was consuming only one fifth of the horsepower that 
his previous scalping equipment used. 

The item of repairs, or replacements, is important. 
Apparently, few millers realize just how much money 
they expend annually in repairs for grain cleaning 
equipment. The Scalperator, as stated, has only five 
moving parts, no reciprocating motion whatever and, 
with little to wear out, should prove economical to 
operate. 

The Scalperator is made in two types, and in four 
standard sizes. The regular type is a closed circuit 
machine which does not require an external dust col- 
lector. It can be furnished, however, at the same cost 
as an open circuit type which blows to a dust collec- 
tor. In the latter instance, the fan housing provides 
a connection for air trunk to be attached, to carry 
off the air from which the heavier screenings have been 
removed by the Scalperator. In either instance, the 
basic action of the machine is the same. It is made 
to handle 8,000, 4,000, 5,000 or 6,000 bus per hour, re- 
spectively. 

Investigation carried on by the company in various 
sized mills where the Scalperator is in operation has 
convinced it that the machine will actually pay for 
itself in a comparatively short time through the sav- 
ing in power effected. 


<<! 


The Wheat Grower and the 
Miller 
By Dr. W. H. Strowd 


From an Address Delivered Before the Indiana Millers’ 
Association at Indianapolis 


HE miller is the wheat grower’s immediate but 
not ultimate customer. In a sense he is his manu- 
facturing and marketing agent. He not only con- 
verts the raw material into usable form, but he must 
find the consumer to buy the finished product. With 
an exportable surplus of wheat in this country and 
with the highly competitive conditions in the milling 
industry, the finding of the consumer is not easy. The 
miller must cater to the customers’ preferences, and 
even to their whims, if he is to get the business. A 
careful standardization of milling processes in order 
to produce a uniform and high grade product of the 
kind of flour wanted is of course essential, but the 
proper kind of raw material is equally necessary. The 
flour for which there is the greatest demand is from 
soft red winter wheat, which is today selling for 
around 85c bu more than Kansas hard wheat. In 
terms of flour this is equal to about $2 bbl. While 
this premium is in part due to the small soft wheat 
agg it is nevertheless a fact that there have 
very few periods in the last 15 or 20 years 
when soft wheat has not sold at a substantial premium 
over hard. What better proof could we ask than that 
soft red winter wheat, to which most of the Indiana 
Soils are admirably adapted, is most in demand? 
There have been attempts to develop varieties of 
hard wheat adapted to Indiana soils. The flour from 
Such wheats has been carefully studied in research 
laboratories, both in our experimental home economics 








laboratory, from the housewife’s standpoint, and in the 
experimental bakery, from the baker’s standpoint. In 
both cases they have been found to be decidedly un- 
satisfactory. I understand that some tests on these 
flours have proved satisfactory. Granted that that is 
true, and from the source of my information I do not 
doubt it, all are agreed that flours from these wheats 
are not uniform in character, and every miller will 
agree that uniformity in flour is the prime requisite 
in successful merchandising. Such uniformity is im- 
possible with wheat of widely variable character, 
such as has been found even in the same cars of 
Purkoff and Michikoff. Therefore, we cannot too 
strongly urge the discontinuance of this class of wheat; 
for in the long run the farmer must suffer through 
severe discounts, not from the choice of the miller, 
but because the consumer will leave him no alterna- 
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tive. He will suffer further through damages to the 
enviable reputation of Indiana soft red winter wheat. 

For 14 years I was in state work relating to agri- 
culture, and I have followed with keen interest the 
work that has been carried on at Purdue, which has 
been of a high order. Millers and farmers should both 
be proud of Purdue, for it is universally recognized 
as one of the leading institutions of its kind. The lay- 
man does not realize the tedious patience, the trying 
toil, essential to research, while the worker inevitably 
faces the hazard of unsuccessful termination. But 
even an unsuccessful experiment has value; so your 
scientists should be lauded, not only for the splendid 
constructive work that they have done, which is of 
untold value to the state, but also for their attempts 
which have not been entirely successful. 


oo 


Wood for the Warehouse Floor 


There was a little discussion recently among a 
small gathering of British millers as to the most 
durable wood for warehouse floors. One was moved 
to recount an unfortunate experience brought about 
by an endeavor to lessen the cost of some structural 
alterations. It was decided to put down plain deal 
boards instead of the usual hard maple. The result 
is, wherever any trucking took place, the softer wood 
had to be replaced with the harder maple, with the 


further result that deep ruts have made some sections- 


of the floor impassable for trucking. 

Although hard maple has for many years been the 
usual wood for floors which have to withstand heavy 
traffic, there seems little likelihood of it being super- 
seded by a cheaper article. There is no doubt that it 
has many advantages over any other species which 
are practicable for flooring purposes. Apart from its 
truly amazing wearing qualities, it is easily cleaned. 
It offers no open lodging spaces for dust to collect, 
and its natural tendency to polish always gives the 
floor an attractive appearance. In one of the mills in 
a big northern milling center, which has been running 
for 24 years, one may walk over the maple floors of 
the warehouse, and, in spite of careful scrutiny, fail 
to detect a single patch or sign of uneven wear. This 
evidence of the excellence of maple flooring is prob- 
ably to be seen in most mills in this country, so any 
advocate of cheaper flooring will have a difficult task 
to persuade millers and millwrights to desert the old 
practice.—Milling. 


The Efficiency of the Automatic 
Sprinkler 
By H. C. Lee 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


N a recent article appearing in The Northwestern 

Miller, I made the statement that properly in- 

stalled sprinkler equipment, with a reliable source 
of water supply, is the best of fire protection appli- 
ances. It is now my purpose to elaborate somewhat 
on that statement. 

The National Fire Protection Association issues an 
annual summary of statistics on fires in properties 
having automatic sprinkler protection, and I am in- 
debted to them for the details given below. In the 
years 1897 to 1925, inclusive, there were 251 fires in 
flour and cereal mills and grain elevators protected 
by automatic sprinklers. In 208 of these fires, 83 per 
cent, the sprinklers either entirely extinguished or 
held them in check until the fire department arrived. 
Knowing how rapidly fire in a mill or elevator spreads, 
these figures are significant. 

Seventeen per cent of the fires in this class were 
grouped as sprinkler failures. In a former article, 
I stressed the point of care and upkeep very strongly. 
The item, “water shut off,’ is responsible for over 
30 per cent of all sprinkler failures in the last 28 
years. I repeat that a system must be properly main- 
tained to be of any value. 

The question is often asked whether or not a dust 
explosion puts sprinkler equipment out of order. It is 
admitted that such a thing is possible; however, the 
proportion of such cases is so small as to be regarded 
as negligible. How many fires in plants of this charac- 
ter are ever accompanied by or started by an ex- 
plosion? During the last 15 years, our companies 
have paid over 4,400 losses on mill and elevator prop- 
erties, and in just nine of those cases was there evi- 
dence of explosion which could have injured a sprinkler 
system, if there had been one in use. In all the 
recorded sprinkler installations such trouble has never 
been experienced; it is possible, but not probable. 

Another question which the superintendent miller 
often raises, and which to his mind is often a real 
objection, is, “What chance is there, in the case of a 
small fire, of enough sprinklers going off to thoroughly 
wet most of the cloths in the mill?” Again we must 
answer that such a possibility always exists. If, for 
instance, the sprinkler in the head of a flour leg 
should go off, the water would get into the reel or 
sifter, or perhaps into several of them. However, in 
such a case it almost invariably stops the fire. Which 
is preferable, wet cloths or a bad fire? 

Wind trunks from roll or scourer may extend from 
the first floor to the top one; manlifts and stairwells 
communicate between floors. All these things enable 
the fire to spread rapidly. Sprinklers, functioning 
ordinarily at a temperature around 156 degrees 
Fahrenheit, open before the fire has made much head- 
way. Since 1897 there have been 84,782 fires in plants 
of all kinds protected by sprinklers. In 38 per cent 
of these only one sprinkler head operated; in 51 per 
cent, two or less sprinklers operated. This is con- 
clusive evidence that sprinklers catch a fire at its 
very beginning, a condition which is absolutely neces- 
sary in flour and cereal mills or grain elevators. 


ov 


Liberal Mindedness Among Millers 


European visitors to the United States or Canada, 
whatever they may say of the flour mills or of the 
organization of the flour trade in those countries, in- 
variably speak in high terms of appreciation of the 
welcome accorded to them. The mill doors pre thrown 
wide open, as it were, and they are free’ to inspect 
the = to their hearts’ content. . The millers are 
equally frank in explaining the commercial side of 
their business. It is just the same with the cereal 
chemists: they have nothing to hide, and will willingly 
spare time to introduce visitors to the laboratories. 
When this freedom is contrasted with the reserved 
habits of European millers, it is generally to the lat- 
ter’s discredit, but we ought perhaps to restore the 
perspective somewhat by saying that duly accredited 
representatives of the trade can usually obtain per- 
mission to inspect mills in Europe if they desire to do 
so. Scores of English visitors go over continental mills 
annually, and scores of continental millers visit Eng- 
lish mills, but we have not heard that disadvantage 
has resulted to any one from this exchange of inter- 
national courtesies. When this defense is made, it still 
seems that American and Canadian millers are far 
less conservative than European millers in their policy 
toward visitors, and the difference is sufficiently marked 
to cause comment.—Milling. 
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Flour demand was scattered last 
week, being quiet generally, although 
some mills reported fair sales of both 
hard and soft wheat flour to the central 
states and the South. This business was 
for medium-sized lots and for fairly 
prompt shipment. Shipping instructions 
were satisfactory, due partly to the fact 
that mills are making strenuous efforts 
to secure them promptly. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Trading in soft 
wheat flour with the South was without 
much change. High prices are holding 
back this business to a large extent, but 
a good portion of the trade desires this 
type of flour, and is willing to pay the 
price to get it. Business was largely on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and shipping in- 
structions were satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Little new busi- 
ness was reported in hard wheat flour. 
Bakers apparently have enough bought 
or on hand to care for their wants 
until Dec. 31, and are not interested in 
making additional bookings at this time. 
However, it is reported that some local 
bakers are in the market for limited 
amounts. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings were fairly good. 

Exports.—A few scattered sales were 
made by exporters last week, but there 
was no volume to this business. Import- 
ers in nearly all countries have adopted 
a waiting policy. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 20: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10 bbl, straight $5.60@6.10, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; spring first patent 
$6.10@6.60, standard patent $5.80@6.30, 
first clear $5.80@5.70. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 14680 2. ccccccccccers 39,800 65 
Previous week .........+- 45,500 75 
VOOr BGO nccccsccccccscece 27,900 46 
TWO YOSTS ABO ...ccccccee 32,100 50 


Output of outside mills, with ogame 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Get. 1680 .ncccccvvcvscses 50,400 58 
Previous week ............ 51,500 59 
WORE GRO 6 osccccrcccvccsvn 47,000 54 
Two years @80 .......+++5 55,300 64 


The tenth anniversary convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association will 
be held at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Nov. 26-27. 

W. G. Garcelon, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, has returned from 
his vacation. 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corporation, is on an extended busi- 
ness trip in central and eastern markets. 

Mrs. Edward F. Pfeffer, wife of the 
president of the Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 
anon, IIl., died on Oct. 15. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and two sons, 
Edward and Herman. 


Irving H. Heller, who represents the 
Aluminum Line, the Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Co. and the Holland-Ameri- 
can Line in St. Louis trade territory, is 
in New Orleans on business. 

An informal dinner and get-together 
meeting of the St. Louis Grain Club was 
held at the Statler Hotel on the evenin 
of Oct. 16. Members who had attend 
the convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in Boston described 
that meeting, and C. B. Rader, secretary, 
and E. P. Costello, traffic commissioner, 
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of the Merchants’ Exchange, spoke of 
matters of general interest to the mar- 
ket. 


The following out-of-town representa- 
tives of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
attended a sales meeting at the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office last Saturday: H. 
G. Randall, president of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Kansas City, and R. S. Rayn, 
assistant manager; Ashby Miller, assist- 
ant general sales manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, and 
B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
Chicago office. 


The Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- 
ciation began its annual garlic eradica- 
tion campaign with a meeting at Bald- 
win, Oct. 19. This was followed by 
another at Ellisgrove, on Oct. 23. At 
both places J. L. Grigg, secretary of the 
association, addressed farmers and oth- 
ers present on the subject of eradicating 
obnoxious weeds from wheat fields. It 
has been proposed to hold a conference 
of the crop improvement committees of 
all soft wheat milling associations at 
some suitable time in the future. 

oo > 


MEMPHIS 


The flour movement for current needs 
was fair last week, and consumption nor- 
mal. Low protein blends were in com- 
petition with soft winter short patents, 
and said to be giving satisfaction where 
price is primary. Quotations showed 
practically no change, and buyers seem 
to have little fear of advances. Ship- 
ping instructions were only fair, but the 
trade regards the general outlook as sat- 
isfactory, as cotton is being marketed 
freely and at slight upturn in prices. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 20, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., car lots, Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $7.30@7.40 bbl, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.20, standard patent $6.15 
@6.50; soft winter short patent $7.85@ 
8.50, standard patent $7@7.50; western 
soft patent $7@7.25, semihard patent $6, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 

* * 


Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., is home from 
a trip to Utah and Colorado, returning 
with bearish views, because of accumula- 
tion of stocks of grain and the disap- 
pointing movement of flour thus far. 

George WILLIAMSON. 
<<! 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour was dull last week, and demand 
only fair. Some handlers reported a few 
sales to large buyers, but it was general- 
ly agreed that little improvement in the 
local situation can be expected until the 
end of the year, when most purchasers’ 
stocks will be exhausted. There was no 
forward buying reported, and prices re- 
mained unchanged. 

Foreign demand remained dead, and 
local exporters are expressing the opin- 
ion that there is little hope for the re- 
vival of business in that quarter because 
of underselling by Canadian mills. Ship- 
ments to Europe, however, showed a de- 
cided improvement over the past few 
weeks, 26,675 200-lb bags leaving this 
port, 17,697 of which went to Amster- 
dam and the rest to other European 
ports. The call from Latin America was 
good. 

Flour prices, Oct. 18: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.60 $6.30 $8.50 
95 per cent ...... 7.25 6.05 8.00 
100 per cent ..... 7.10 5.90 7.60 
Ree 6.90 6.65 7.10 
First clear :...... oes 5.05 5.50 
Second clear ..... soso 5.80 5.30 


Semolina, 3%c Ib. 
A total of 14,110 200-Ib bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 





days ended Oct. 18, according to four 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 630 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 5138; 
Bluefields, 531; Vera Cruz, 920. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,510; Havana, 1,100; Vera 
Cruz, 911. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,910; San- 
tiago, 1,665; Puerto Colombia, 1,450; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,139; Guayaquil, 591; 
Antofagasta, 440; Arica, 300; Colon, 
300; Maracaibo, 200. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 18: 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ...17,697 Maracaibo ..... 518 
Antofagasta ... 440 Matanzas ...... 102 
Antwerp ....... 600 Mayaguez ..... 50 
RPOCIRS 4.00 00008 60 Panama City...1,747 
Barranquilla ... 69 Petit Goave .... 670 
Bluefields ...... 574 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,465 
Caibarien ...... 600 Port au Prince. 2,530 
Cardenas ...... 306 Progreso’ ...... 350 
COR veer cecece 10 Puerto Barrios.1,139 
Chicalayo ..... 100 Puerto Cabello.. 818 
PPR 600 Puerto Castilla. 296 
Copenhagen ....5,835 Pto. Colombia. .1,853 
Curacao ....... 10 Puerto Cortez .. 555 
rere 1,000 Puerto Plata ... 267 
Fort de France. 300 Rotterdam ..... 1,544 
Glasgow ....... Tee. MD ccwccccce 555 
Guantanamo ... 430 San Juan ...... 675 
Guayaquil ....., 700 Santa Cruz .... 364 
TEAVGRE oiccees 10,202 Santiago ....... 1,665 
La Guayra ....1,288 Teneriffe ...... 84 
Las Palmas ... 233 Tumaco ....... 16 
Liverpool ...... 214 Vera Cruz ..... 1,830 


In addition, there was a total of 513,- 
306 bus wheat, 350,407 of which went to 
Valencia and the rest to other European 
and Latin American ports. This total is 
approximately double that of the pre- 
vious week, which was considered to be 
the largest for some time. There was 
also a coastwise importation of 1,810 
bags flour from Portland, Oregon. 

The rice market showed a decided im- 
provement, and receipts continued to in- 
crease, Several sales were reported early 
in the week, but buying declined some- 
what toward the close. Buyers in the 
country showed great interest in local 
offerings at prices that remained virtu- 
ally unchanged. Export demand was 
good, several sales of small lots being 
reported to foreign ports. The follow- 
ing figures were posted, Oct. 18: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 18 ........ 123,464 178,620 

Same period, 1927 ........ 314,664 173,843 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 18 ........ 28,461 50,249 

Same period, 1927 ........ 33,302 130,058 


_ NOTES 

John Ferry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., visited Mississippi jobbers last 
week. 


J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was in New Orleans last 
week, where he called on his company’s 
local representative, P. L. Thomson & Co. 

A rice crop of 16,530,000 bus in Lou- 
isiana, based on an Oct. 1 condition of 
79 per cent, was forecast by L. L. James, 
agricultural statistician in charge of the 
bureau of agricultural economics. The 
report indicated that the condition per- 
centage is unchanged from Sept. 1, and 
is two points under Oct. 1, 1927. 

Following a public hearing before 
Major R. J. Fowler, United States dis- 
trict engineer, it was indicated that con- 
struction of the new Harvey canal locks 
at the Mississippi River entrance to the 
intracoastal canal will be effected with- 
out any interruption of traffic through 
the present waterway. It is estimated 
that it will require 18 months to build 
the new locks. 

Dr. Francisco Banda, consul-general 
for Ecuador, annourfced the receipt of 
a cable in which it was stated that the 
transformation of the government of 
Ecuador from a de facto status to one 
of constitutional authority has been ac- 
complished through action of the consti- 
tutional assembly. The consul-general 
said that such progress had been made 
during the past few years in trade be- 
tween New Orleans and Ecuador that 
the prospects under the constitutional 
government are extremely bright. 

R. M. Suttivan. 
oo] 


Receipts of flour at Boston during 
September totaled 136,325 bbls, com- 
pared with 158,325 during the same 
month last year. A total of 64,550 bus 
wheat were received, compared with 27,- 
350 last year. 
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Inspirational Stuff 
The sales manager who reads Eddie 
Guest sends out some letters to the trade, 


TI F you're feelin’ all discouraged, 
And you're ready, ’most, to quit, 
If you've lost the old ambition 
And your hopes have hit the grit, 
Never weaken, boy, I tell you, 
Wipe away that sad-faced glower— 
R’ar right up, and meet your troubles 
With our “Maiden Aunt,” a hard wheat, 
short patent, low ash, high protein, 
$6.95 bbl, flour. 


M EN have reached the top before you 
Who found trouble on their way, 
But the flour we sold them helped them 
In the thickest of the fray. 
You can pick the keen go-getter, 
Always cheery, never sour, 
By his square-cut jaws and shoulders 
And the fact that he uses “Sandow,” 
our 95 per cent, strong, laboratory 
tested, efficient bakers’ flour. 


(THOUGH the road is rough and rocky 
You must follow to success, 
You can make it, if you study 
How the others meet the stress. 
If you'd have your trade a-growin’, 
If you long for pelf and power, 
Buy at once one thousand barrels 
Of “Jove,” our extra high protein, ex. 
traordinary value, costly but easily 
worth it, flour. 
+ + 


BACK in the old hume town there lived 

a well-known character with a pecu- 
liar gift for quaint expressions. One of 
his favorite ones for closely contested 
baseball or football games and _ political 
campaigns was “She’s hot as a cook stove, 
boys. Spit on ’er and she'll fry!” This 
elegant quip, it seems, could be applied 
with some truth to the current presi- 
dential contest. For instance, here is a 
clipping from the Washington Post of 
Oct. 14: 


Manassas, Va., Oct. 13.—An example 
of the heat of the political campaign in 
Prince William County was given here 
today when the manager of a chain 
grocery store refused to accept a con- 
signment of flour delivered to him in an 
automobile truck bearing tags contain- 
ing the words “Vote for Smith.’’ W. A. 
Woods, manager of the store, refused 
to accept the order, about $200 worth 
of flour, from the Manassas Feed & 
Milling Co. He later wrote to the mill- 
ing company as follows: “I am return- 
ing my order, and will need no more 
until you can send some without d 
Smith tags stuck all over your trucks.” 


> + 
UT the Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, considered the possibility of 
such an occurrence, and forestalled it 
by including the following paragraphs 
on one of its recent quotation cards: 


Due to the fact that this card is oc- 
casionally supposed to grab Big Busi- 
ness by the ears and bring home some 
bacon, we cannot afford to come out 
flat-footedly and stiff-kneed for either 
Herbie or Alfred in this presidential 
handicap now being run all over the 
United States. If we did, it would put 
us in much the same position as a toe 
dancer shy a thumb on one foot. 

Just suppose we hollered here for Al 
and some one of the elephant boys was 
in the market for 10 cars of Rolled 
Oats—yeah, just suppose! Or put re- 
verse English on it and suppose I raise 
my pure, limpid, flutelike voice in praise 
of Herbert, what then? Can you pic- 





ture flocks upon flocks of donkeys bray- 
ing about our portals for some Chief 
Hi-Hat feed after such an action on 
my part?—So can I. 

Therefore, we have decided to follow 
the dictates of our own conscience and 
make whoopee for Will Rogers. He 
knows as much about farming as Al 
and as much economics as Herb—any- 
body who can continue working Broad- 
way year after year and stay on top 
of the heap surer’n hell knows his 
farmers, as there are 100,000 fresh ones 
in New York every day, and also his 
economics, for it’s easier to keep a dol- 
lar in Keokuk than a thousand on the 
White Way. So—cheerio for Will! 


oo 
Pitt’s Grist Mill, Atoka, Okla., contain- 
ing a large amount of new machinery 
just installed, burned last week. Origit 
of the fire was unknown. 
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GERMAN MILLS CO-OPERATE 
WITH NEW SCHEUER OWNERS 


Hamsvrc, Germany.—In discussing 
the recent transfer of the control of the 
Scheuer group of mills to the Renten- 
bank-Kreditandstalt and the Preussesche- 


Centralgenossenschaftskasse, two agri- 
cultural banks which, it has been con- 
tended, are to a certain extent state 
controlled, the committee of the Union of 
German Millers, at a meeting held on 
Sept. 20, decided that it did not consid- 
er that the task of the union was to 
utter unfruitful protests against the 
transfer, but to promote the interest of 
millers in general, although the opinion 
was expressed that state intervention in 
private enterprises should be contested, 
as a matter of principle. 

Accordingly, the committee has com- 
municated with the Deutsche Muhlen- 
vereinigung A-G in an effort to create 
a basis for co-operation, which is taken 
as an indication that the union feels 
that the interests of the Scheuer owners 
and owners of other mills do not con- 
fict. The union is especially in accord 
with the opinion of the Scheuer interests 
that sound agricultural conditions are 
indispensable to the prosperity of the 
milling industry, and is ready to sup- 
port any measures put forth to improve 
the condition of the German farmers. 


a 


SCOTTISH OATMEAL SALES 
SLOW, DESPITE LARGE CROP 


Giascow, Scortanp.— Although the 
1928 area devoted to oats in Scotland 
was the smallest on record, 882,000 ‘acres, 
15,000 less than last year, the yield was 
abundant, and harvesting was completed 
in most districts under fine conditions. 
As prices have receded sharply since 
May, when the tail end of the old crop 
declined to attractive levels, there is no 
hurry on the part of farmers to thresh, 
but many of them are hard pressed for 
ready money, which has led to market- 
ing on a scale sufficient to test the yield 
and milling quality. A Glasgow grain 
merchant who has sampled some of the 
new oats is loud in his praises, rating the 
crop 100 per cent better than last year. 
He estimates the yield at an average of 
10 to 10% quarters per acre, against a 
normal production of 7 to 8. Prices will 
not cause any enthusiasm on the part of 
growers, At Elgin, in the north, they 
have fallen as low as 22s per quarter, 
resulting in successive reductions on oat- 
meal without arousing much interest in 
this commodity on the part of consum- 
ers. Merchants cannot account for the 
apathy of the Scottish public regarding 
porridge. 

oo 


BRITISH FARMERS HOPE FOR 
AID FROM NEW LEGISLATION 


Loyvoy, Eno.—On Oct. 1, the agricul- 
tural credits act, the purpose of which 
is to facilitate the advancing of credits 
to farmers, went into effect. The farm- 
ers will offer their general assets as se- 
curity and grant what is known as agri- 
cultural charges on their stock. This 
‘8 one of the schemes promulgated to al- 
leviate the present unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of British farmers who, due to crop 
failures during the last two years and 
the general depression of the industry, 
are passing through a very unprofitable 
Period. This year’s weather has been 
almost perfect, especially in the south, 
and excellent hay, grain and roots crops 

ve been harvested, but it is claimed 
that the low prices for grain leave no 








The Position of British Milled Flour 


Lonpon, Enc.—During the first week in October, wheat prices advanced by 
varying amounts, and No. 3 northern Manitoba between Oct. 1 and Oct. 4 went 


up Is 3d per quarter. 


London millers up to that time had not altered the official 


price of straights from 35s per sack, delivered, but raised it 1s on Oct. 5, and 
buyers are now being asked fully 2s per sack above the lowest September level. 
As this represents more than the equivalent of the advance in wheat, combined with 
the reduction in offal prices, it may be inferred that the September level was un- 
warrantably low, and, unless all sales made on that basis were covered at the time, 


which is not likely, there has been no chance of covering them since. 


This is a 


fact which one miller frankly admitted, saying that he had lost business through 
refusing to continue selling beyond the extent of his cheap wheat purchases. 

The object in raising selling limits without an equivalent increase in the official 
price is quite interesting. That fussy, interfering, government appointed body 
known as the Food Council has determined to ascertain what bakers are really 


paying for flour. 


The price of bread is regulated by the official quotation, but the 


Food Council is not satisfied with this, knowing that there is a margin, varying 


from 2s to 4s per sack, between the two. 


Millers, being anxious to shield the 


bakers, have managed to put off the Food Council for a long time, but the latter 
is now armed with a promise of legislative authority to examine the milling trade’s 
books and accounts unless the desired information is supplied voluntarily. Having 
arrived at the stage where further parleying is useless, millers have now reduced 
the margin to 1s@1s 6d per sack, a proceeding which may. presently bring forth 


strong protests from the baking trade. 


All this is most entertaining to importers, although they have not yet felt any 


benefit from the higher prices. 


However, spring wheat flours are nearer in line 


with domestic prices than previously, and if, as is expected, the advance is main- 


tained or increased, better trading ought to result soon. 


Cabled offers from Canada 


on Oct. 4 were 6d@I1s per 280-lb sack higher, which has “queered the pitch” of any 


importer who failed to buy at the recent lower levels. 


Prices of Buffalo milled 


flours have been high, compared with the Dominion product, but a new feature 
was recently introduced in the shape of offers from Minnesota at quite reasonable 


prices. 


One importer has succeeded in making progress with sales of this type, 


once the most popular flour on the London market, and one for which there always 
will be a demand, provided the quality is kept right and the price is at a work- 


able level. 


Regarding the recent milling amalgamations, there is a feeling that the elimina- 
tion of a formidable competitor in London and the south will be of general benefit 
to the trade in these areas, and that price cutting will be less pronounced. Opinions 
on this point are by no means unanimous, for there is sufficient local competition to 
make it necessary for the salesman of either home or imported flour to strain 
every nerve in order to keep business going. Bakers do not relish the action of 
the millers in raising selling limits without altering the official quotation by which 
the price of bread is fixed, and whether or not they are feeling aggrieved, they 
are certainly not showing any willingnes to pay the advance, hoping that it will 


fizzle out if they hold off long enough. 


The fulfillment of their hopes depends 


mainly on the future behavior of the wheat market. 


SO OO OO OO OO OO OL OOOO OO LDS 


margin of profit to the farmers. Re- 
cently, a deputation from the National 
Farmers’ Union pleaded the cause of the 
arable farmers before the minister of 
agriculture, seeking the antedating of 
the proposed rating relief, which has 
been agreed to by Parliament. How- 
ever, it was considered inexpedient to 
grant a favor of this kind to one group 
of farmers while others were neglected. 

It is claimed that unless some practi- 
cal solution is found to assist the arable 
farmers the cultivation of the land will 
steadily decrease, as many will either be 
forced to give up altogether or to take 
smaller farms. Not only in England is 
there a steady decrease in the farming 
of arable land, but also in Scotland. 
This year’s figures are not yet available, 
but the acreage in 1927 was the smallest 
since records were started in 1866. The 
whole area under crops and grass has 
decreased by 104,960 acres since 1914, 
while mountain and heath lands, used 
for grazing, have increased 749,295 acres. 

It is expected that the new rating re- 
lief on farms and farm buildings will 
considerably help the situation when it 
comes into force, and the working of 
the scheme is awaited with great in- 
terest. 

<eo] 


POLISH AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Lonvon, Eno.—According to the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, grain yields in Poland this year 
are satisfactory, except for the fact that 
the wheat crop is somewhat smaller than 
in 1927. The harvest was late, however, 
and it has been necessary to extend cred- 


it to farmers beyond the usual date. 
Owing to the present low prices, they 
are not attempting to market their crops 
to any extent. Money is somewhat tight 
in Warsaw, but the finances of the coun- 
try generally are in a healthy condition 
and the receipts from taxes and monop- 
olies are stated to be well above the 
level of 1927. The position of the mill- 
ing industry, however, leaves much to be 
desired. Of the 140 mills in Poland, 18 
have ceased operation. Seven new ones 
have been built during the year, but out- 
put figures indicate a decline. 


oo 


ROUMANIAN GRAIN EXPORTS DROP 


Lonpon, Enc.—A recent report says 
that the export of Roumanian grain to 
July 31, 1928, totaled about 604,000 tons, 
against 1,850,000 for the same period a 
year previous. Owing to serious drouth 
during the ripening of the crop, the 
quantities available for export during 
the balance of the year are also much 
smaller than during the previous crop 
year. 

oo 


SHORTAGE OF CORN IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Huncary.—Owing to the 
shortage of feedingstuffs in Hungary, 
due to the long drouth during the sum- 
mer, the government has decreed that 
under certain circumstances corn may 
be imported duty free. This permission, 
however, can be obtained only on the 
licenses of cattle exporters, who must 
prove that they are raising a certain 
number of horned cattle and pigs. 


AMERICAN FLOUR SALES 
IN DENMARK ARE SLOW 


CopenHAGEN, Denmark.— Sales of 
American flour in Denmark are very 
slow. Danish mills are gaining domestic 
business in increasing amounts, and 
American mills find it difficult to com- 
pete. Furthermore, there is a compara- 
tively big difference in the price of va- 
rious brands in Copenhagen, even where 
the quality is practically the same, and 
this condition makes it more difficult for 
some mills to stay in the market. Only 
comparatively small quantities of flour 
have been sold for October-November 
shipment, and up to the first week in 
October, sales for December have been 
negligible. Everything seems to indi- 
cate that the last three months of the 
year, contrary to custom, will be very 
unsatisfactory for the importation of 
foreign flours. 

oe 


MINNESOTA MILLED FLOUR 
ATTRACTS ENGLISH BUYERS 


Lonpon, Enc.—Minnesota flours are 
once more being offered on the London 
market at attractive prices. It is un- 
derstood that the quality is about 1s@ 
Is 6d better than Canadian export 
grades, while the price asked is 2s low- 
er, based on cable offers of Oct. 5. It 
is puzzling why this condition should 
exist when the market price for wheat 
in Chicago and Winnipeg is about the 
same. 

oo 


IRISH SITE FOR MILL CHOSEN 


Dusun, Ireranp—As reported last 
week, Joseph Rank, Ltd., English miller, 
is contemplating the erection of two mills 
in Ireland, one in the north and one in 
the south. One of the directors of the 
firm recently surveyed the country for 
a suitable site for the proposed mills, 
and it is reported that for the southern 
site he has secured an option on some 
land near Limerick, this city being. re- 
garded as a very good distributing cen- 
ter, but the trade in Ireland would pre- 
fer to have the mill near Dublin. It is 
estimated that the two mills will cost 
about £500,000 ($2,422,500). 


oo 


BAN ON BRAN EXPORTS LIFTED 


Warsaw, Potanp.— Associations of 
Polish millers and grain exporters re- 
cently requested the minister of indus- 
try and commerce to abolish the existing 
export restrictions on bran, pointing out 
that they have caused serious injury to 
the milling industry. The government, 
temporarily at least, has complied with 
the request. 

oo 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
o— Week ending. 
Sept. 28 Sept. 21 Sep. 30 





From— 


United States— 1928 1928 1927 
Po re 1,885 6,225 2,750 
a eT re eae 500 se 

Canada—Atlantic .... 7,110 9,300 8,020 
Pacific oy 3,750 9°89 

Australia 11,200 13,033 

Argentina .... 6,000 3,041 

Continent 119 ose 

Coast wise 2,920 1,160 





The Irish Free State has begun the 
use of its own currency notes. English 


treasury notes, previously in use, are now 
no longer legal tender, and must be ex- 
changed for the new Irish notes. No 
change has yet been made in the silver 
and copper coinage. 
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O TEMPORA! O MORES! 


HEN the site of the New York 

Produce Exchange was _ selected 
many years ago, the chief thought was 
not to give its future members a grand 
stand seat for the city and country’s 
greatest events. Time has shown, how- 
ever, what a debt the present tenants 
owe the exchange fathers for facing this 
buildin reer opposite Pier A, the 
official eedian station for celebrities and 
directly in the path of all triumphal en- 
tries into the city. 

The type of watcher has changed from 
the bewhiskered gentlemen arrayed in 
Prince Alberts who, according to the 
pictures in the exchange, were the active 
young flour brokers of that day. Now 
the dark masses that perch perilously on 
the copings or hang acrobatically from 
the windows when there is any excite- 
ment, are brightened by gay colored 
smocks and light dresses of the girls. 


During the past decade the building 
has seen the official welcome grow from 
the simple, but graceful, greeting of 
Mayor Mitchell into the present elab- 
orate affair that has been summed up 
in the phrase, “Join the air service and 
see Grover Whalen.” The mild showers 
of ticker tape are now augmented with 
a blizzard of torn papers—a custom that 
originated with that glorious emotional 
debauch, “Fake Armistice Day.” 


From the same windows have been 
welcomed with impartial enthusiasm the 
Prince of Wales, Foch, Papa Joffre and 
Cardinal Mercier. Camouflaged boats 
could be seen nosing their way silently, 
hospital ships, and finally another day 
of days, the Leviathan, returning with 
New York’s own Twenty-seventh—the 
Produce Exchange completely lost its 
head that day. Lindbergh’s greeting 
marked another big event, while lesser 
lights were scattered through the inter- 
vening years. 

The arrival of the Graf Zeppelin last 
week marked another great moment in 
history. It seemed hardly possible that 
less than 10 years had passed since the 
return of the zebra striped Leviathan 
until the arrival of this other great ship. 
Floating serenely across the exchange 
and up above the canyon of Broadway, it 
showed the giant strides transportation 
has made. 

At such times the old exchange seems 
to feel her years—not too keenly, we 
trust, for she bears our real affection. 
It has been said, and no doubt truth- 
fully, that when the pace of modern 
times is most keen, she just settles more 
comfortably into her place and hums— 
a trifle off-key perhaps, but with real 
feeling—“There’s Life in the Old Girl 
Yet.” 

a 


NEW YORK 


Although the thermometer was still 
far from freezing, the local flour market 
settled into its winter form last week. 
Business was typical of that season, con- 
sisting of very limited buying, entirely 
without the spurts that usually distin- 
guish the fall. Where brokers reported 
themselves satisfied with conditions, it 
was usually because of sales made earlier 
in the month, as the volume for the week 
was small. No good sales to big bakers 
or jobbers were reported, and even the 
most attractive _ left buyers apa- 
thetic. They said prices were attractive, 
but previous bookin 


had supplied them 
with all they coul 


carry. Sales were 


usually of some particular brand, espe- 
cially desired to continue a satisfactory 
baking mixture. 

Spring standard patents, in general, 
a 20c range, with 


were contained within 





high glutens 50@75c higher. Good, 
strong clears of established reputation 
remained high, in some cases at the same 
figure as standard patent; others were 
offered freely well below $6, with no 
manifestation of interest by buyers. 


Inquiries for soft winters were so neg- 
ligible as to make it impossible to quote 
a fair range. Local men who usually 
handle these flours in good quantities re- 
ported no offerings by mills, or else at 
prices too high for business. Pacific 
Coast grades, however, continued to sell 
in comparatively fair quantities. Hard 
winters were without special feature. 


Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 19, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patent $6.50@7 
bbl, standard patents $6@6.45, clears 
$5.75@6.20; hard winter short patents 
$6.20@6.50, standard patents $5.60@ 
6.10; Pacific Coast soft winter straights, 
$6.25@6.60. 


NOTES 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, was in New 
York last week. 


William J. Orchard, of the Novadel- 
Agene Corporation, Newark, left here 
early last week for Minneapolis. 


Gerald Ehernberger, former president 
of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb., visited the Produce Ex- 
change last week. 


W. C. Duncan, export manager at New 
York for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, made a brief trip to 
Montreal last week. 


James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., was a recent visitor at the office 
of the Harry E. White Co. 


C. N. B. Aall, representative for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
at Tokyo, was in New York last week, 
en route from Norway to Japan. 


Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago, recently visited the 
headquarters of the company in New 
York. 


The bowling league of the New York 
Produce Exchange opened its season on 
Oct. 18 with a dinner at Will Oakland’s 
Terrace, attended by about 35 members, 
followed by the usual games at Dwyer’s 
Alleys. 


John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., re- 
turned last week from a trip to the 
Buffalo mill, while J. A. Sim, vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co., and 
president of the Hecker mill, left Oct. 
17 for a few days in Buffalo. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Oct. 13, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 823,632 
bus and 95,401 bbls. Five shipments of 
flour were over 10,000 bbls, the largest, 
22,150 bbls, going to Trondhjem. 


M. Hutchinson, of the Dollenmayer 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis, 
called last week at the local offices of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Other 
news from this center included a trip 
by W. V. Dickinson, New York man- 
ager, to Buffalo, with Hugh W. Brown, 
division sales manager, whose headquar- 
ters are in that city. 


Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Sons, Inc., left at the close of last 
week for Montreal to visit the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. and the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. his com- 
pany’s connections. On his way home he 

lanned to visit the warehouse at Green 
sland, N. Y., and the branches at Syra- 
cuse and Schenectady. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was easier and neglected last 
week. Mills were more anxious to sell, 
and in instances made some low prices 
for quick shipment, including standard 
springs as low as $6, and 85 per cent 
hard winter patent at $5.90, both basis 
cotton. Something was done in stand- 
ard spring and near-by soft winter 
straight on private terms, but most buy- 
ers lacked the nerve to buy anything in 
the face of the big visible. Bargains for 
deferred shipment, however, were a little 
scarce. While wheat was 3%c lower as 
against 24@8c elsewhere, tributary mills 
evinced neither eagerness to sell nor 
willingness to shade prices, owing to the 
fact that they are still well provided 
with orders. 

Closing prices, Oct. 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent $6 
@6.25; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.50, straight $5.75@6; soft winter short 
patent (near-by) $6.50@6.75, straight 
(near-by) $5.75@6. 


NOTES 


Charles Moody, miller, of North Caro- 
lina, was on ’change on Oct. 20. 


Included in receipts last week were 
3,169 bbls flour and 250,197 bus barley 
destined for export. 


D. A. Stickell, of -D. A. Stickell & 
Sons, Inc., miller, Hagerstown, Md., was 
on ’change on Oct. 18. 


The wife of Joseph M. Warfield, of 
J. M. Warfield & Co., grain commission, 
died, after a short illness, on Oct. 14. 


The wagons of the Ward Baking Co. 
are carrying posters announcing fine 
bread for 7c a loaf. The leading chain 
stores are still selling their bread at 5c, 
and are liable to cut this price. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 646 cars, grading 
as follows: 20 No. 1 dark northern, 1 
No, 2 dark northern, 92 No. 8 dark 
northern, 182 No. 4 dark northern, 18 
No. 5 dark northern, 34 No. 8 northern, 
11 No. 5 northern, 154 sample grade 
dark northern, 35 sample grade north- 
ern, 98 No. 2 mixed durum and 1 No. 
2 red durum. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
first autumn meeting in the directors’ 
room of the Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 
17. Two new members were elected, J. 
Fred Shafer, president-treasurer of the 
Continental Brokerage, Inc., corn prod- 
ucts, and George F. Obrecht, Jr., of 
George F. Obrecht & Co., grain, feed 
and hay, while Henry W. Snow, of 
Henry W. Snow & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, withdrew. By invitation, the club 
decided to meet at the country home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mears, overlooking 
the Chesapeake, on Nov. 3, for an oyster 
roast. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oS 


PITTSBURGH 


Light sales featured the flour market 
last week. Prices were lower, but this 
did not appear to stimulate business. 
The larger consumers held aloof, and it 
is the general expectation that this type 
of buyer will not be actively interested 
in the market until after election. Hard 
winter short patent was quoted about 10c 
above spring. There was little buying, 
even by the smaller bakers, all of whom 
appear to be well supplied for some 
weeks. 

Bakers who favor low protein flour 
did some buying, the price being the 
governing factor. Clears were in light 
demand, while the market for soft win- 
ter was unchanged. Consumers were in- 
clined to take on near-by made flour 
rather than to purchase soft winter from 
far distant points, much of which was 
offered. 

Shipping directions were fair. Some 
mill representatives were having difficulty 
with customers in the matter of getting 
them to order out flour bought at a high 
price. 

Semolina was quoted at 8%c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were fair, and shipping 
directions 

Flour quotations, Oct. 20, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6@6.75 bbl, standard patent $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.75, 
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standard patent $5.60@6.10; low protein 
hard winter standard patent, $5.50@ 
5.75; clears, $5.25@6; soft winter, $5.50 
@6, bulk. 
NOTES 

William H. Harris, 84 years of age 
for many years engaged in the milling 
trade at Glen Easton, W. Va., died re. 
cently of old age. 


E. C. Stratton, age 55, died suddenly 
at his home near Troy, Ohio, following a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was founder of 
the Troy Grain & Supply Co., and a dj- 
rector of the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Troy. 


The Waterman Co, store at Water. 
man, near Homer City, Pa., was burned, 
with all of its merchandise, Oct. 13. The 
loss was $25,000, with partial insurance. 
A heavy stock of flour and other mer- 
chandise was carried. The fire was of 
undetermined origin. 


Louis Baker, a retired baker, died at 
his home in Carnegie, Pa., Oct. 16, aged 
73. He was engaged in business in Car- 
negie for more than 35 years. He was 
a younger brother of the late Michael A. 
Baker, father of the 7 Baker Bros., of 
Pittsburgh, who died Sept. 21, 1927. The 
7 Baker Bros. were the pallbearers. 

oS 


BUFFALO 


Flour sales were small last week, with 
little change. Quotations varied, but the 
average on patents was 15@20c lower, 
and on clears 25c. Buying was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with the majority 
of the large consumers reported stocked 
ahead until Jan. 1. Shipping directions 
dropped off considerably. Mill produc- 
tion declined three points to 80 per cent 
of capacity. 

Export men enjoyed better business, 
as a fair demand from both Europe and 
Latin America resulted in a good volume 
of sales. 

Kansas mill representatives quoted 
flour 10c lower, but made few sales, 


Quotations, Oct. 20, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.20 bbl, standard 
patents $6.40@6.55, first clears $5.90, 
fancy clears $6.15; white rye $7.25, me- 
dium rye $6.75@7, dark $6; Kansas first 
patent (new crop) $6.70@7.20, second 
patents $6.25; No. 2 semolina, 3%/2c |b, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Roehester quotations, 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, 20c bbl over Buffalo prices. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ...... 255,500 219,302 86 
Previous week .. 255,500 211,920 83 
Year ago ....... 253,000 226,709 90 
Two years ago... 238,000 218,884 89 
Three years ago. 238,000 223,670 94 


NOTES 


George C. Wood, of the Seymour-Wood 
Grain Corporation, has returned from 
his vacation. 


Harry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co, 
Wichita, is on a trip through the South- 
east, 


The first boatload of grain was re- 
ceived at the new warehouse of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, on Oct. 21. 


o> 
PHILADELPHIA 


There was very little doing it flour 
last week. Buyers lacked confidence, an- 
ticipating lower levels, and operated only 
as impelled by immediate necessity. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20, basis 140-lb jutes: spring 
first patent $7.10@7.35 bbl, standard 
patent $6.60@6.95, first clear $6@6.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.70@7.10, 
straight $6.30@6.55; soft winter straight, 
$5.75@6.75. 

” +. 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
Wallace M. Neil, of the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oop 

Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during Septem were 42,707,382 bus, 
against 51,170,398 a year ago. Wheat 
comprised 25,342,842 bus of the total, 
and barley 11,916,922. In September 


1927, wheat receipts were 34,258,622 bus, 
tye 8,536,454 and barley 7,153,851. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Ogden, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


Pacific Coast millers, having unusually 
heavy forward flour bookings, were op- 
erating strongly last week. Between 
large oriental export sales and large 
bookings for the Central West, the 
Southeast, the United States Atlantic 
seaboard, as well: as for the Pacific 
Coast bakery trade, most mills had or- 
ders in hand for close to capacity run- 
ning. 
The general feeling of north Pacific 
millers is admirably stated by E. H. 
Leonard, president Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co. Waitsburg, Wash., and president 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, in a 
circular letter to members, in which he 
said: “I wonder why, in the face of such 
conditions, mill managers all seem to feel 
guilty. ‘There is something about the 
sensation of being pretty well sold out 
that turns a mill manager’s thoughts in- 
ward and makes him ask himself why 
he happened to sell so much, and if he is 
a phiiosopher,—and otherwise he would 
not be in the milling business,—he will 
realize that the reason for being sold out 
is that he accepted the buyer’s price, and 
now that the transaction is closed and 
the orders being filled, he wonders if he 
should not have had more to say about 
that price; hence the guilty feeling. 

“Some well-informed mill managers 
expected millfeed to get down around 
Ic lb at the coast and had the good sense 
to put that calculation in their cost card 
figures early in the season. Those were 
the wise ones. They did not contract for 
the millfeed at the cost card figures, for 
if they had done so they would have felt 
even more guilty, and instead of vaguely 
wondering why, would have known the 
reason for that guilty feeling. 

“Let’s throw off the gloom, though, and 
admit that things are not so bad as they 
could be. We bought the wheat, sold 
the flour, have a little thin margin in the 
business, and the mill is going. It may 
be true that the margin need not have 
been so thin, but let’s remember that 
only when we are making figures on fu- 
ture business, for by doing so we will 
Shorten the period when we have that 
guilty feeling.” 

Outside domestic demand for soft 
wheat flour was in excess of acceptances, 
as the mills were more or less independ- 
ent as to prices, on account of being al- 
ready well sold up. Local demand was 
of the small lot order. 


Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 19: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.55@5.95, 98's; 
Standard patent $6.40@6.90, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.10@6.75. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival dratt 
terms: Dakota, $6.70@7.60; Montana, 
$6.25@7.10. 


Export Trade—Oriental flour demand 
was quiet. Heavy shipments have con- 
tinued to go forward, however, to North 
and South China, about 40,000 bbls a 
week from Seattle and Tacoma. Ship- 
ments to North China will continue heavy 
until December, when they will cease on 
account of the frozen interior water- 
ways. To Hongkong and South China 
large shipments will continue, even in the 
absence of new business, up to about 
Jan, 1. There is some inquiry for Janu- 
ary shipment, but Canadian mills have 

ked most of the ocean space for Jan- 
uary loading. United Kingdom demand 
is light. Small parcels have been sold 
to Glasgow, but practically nothing to 
other United Kingdom markets. Hol- 
land has been in the market from time 
to time, but sales were small. South 
American demand is quiescent. 
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Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

eS eee 46,800 36,356 71 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,585 78 
Year ago ....... 46,800 35,696 76 
Two years ago... 52,800 28,026 53 
Three years ago. 52,800 34,489 65 
Four years ago.. 652,800 33,546 64 
Five years ago... 52,800 44,954 84 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 14-20 ....... 57,000 55,240 97 

Previous week .. 57,000 54,441 96 

Year ago ....... 57,000 50,846 89 

Two years ago... 57,000 46,353 81 

Three years ago. 57,000 33,524 68 

Four years ago.. 57,000 25,250 44 

Five years ago... 57,000 54,626 96 
NOTES 


The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., operat- 
ing factories at Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, earned $357,889 for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, after all charges except- 
ing federal taxes. 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports, Oct. 1-18: 
to New York, 4,890 bbls; Philadelphia, 
4,070; Boston, 3,615; Baltimore, 1,115; 
Norfolk, 925; Savannah, 420; Houston, 
400; New Orleans, 390; San Francisco, 
22,190; Los Angeles, 13,830; San Diego, 
400. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Oct. 1-16; to Taku Bar, 12,500 bbls; 
Shanghai, 6,035; Tientsin, 7,500; Dairen, 
2,500; Yokohama, 500; Hongkong, 35,- 
180; Honolulu, 5,955; Amsterdam, 2,890; 
Germany, 280; Finland, 1,510; Glasgow, 
1,980; Manta, 700; Guayaquil, 1,145; 
Buenaventura, 220; Piura, 300; Manila, 
12,765. 


Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 239,600 
bbls flour, produced 153,525 in Septem- 
ber, or 65 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 137,256 in August, produced 
by 19 mills with a monthly capacity of 
276,210, or 50 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to reports to the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. Washington inte- 
rior mills operated at 69 per cent of ca- 
pacity; Oregon, 40; northern Idaho, 64. 

Shuzo Shimatani, manager of the Seat- 
tle branch of Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 
Ltd., Kobe, Japan, is to be succeeded by 
S. Nomura, formerly of the company’s 
New York office. Mr. Nomura, inci- 
dentally, is amateur golf champion of 
Japan. T. Shimasaki, formerly man- 
ager of the grain department of the 
Portland branch of Suzuki & Co., Kobe, 
Japan, will have charge of the grain de- 
partment of Mitsubishi’s Seattle branch, 
and E. D. MacPherson, Vancouver, B. 
C., formerly Seattle manager Pacific 
Flour Export Co., will be associated with 
Mr. Shimasaki in the grain department. 


oo 


OGDEN 


Weakened market conditions, with 
complete absence of buyers, was report- 
ed last week, but there was no change 
in quotations, and shipping continued 
heavy from all Ogden mills. It is be- 
lieved that this slackening of demand is 
due to anticipated lower Lovels resulting 
from reduced wheat prices. Even Utah 
and Idaho buyers, usually seeking small 
lots, did not show any interest at the 
close. 

Mills continued full capacity opera- 
tion. Stocks have been held down by 
large shipments to the Southeast and to 
California. As bookings have been made 
past Jan. 1, the lull is not considered 
important. Even small mills, operating 


at about 50 per cent of capacity, have 
booked far ahead. 

Flour quotations to California dealers 
remained unchanged, being based on Oct. 
20 (in 98-lb bags) as follows: first pat- 
ents $6.90@7.05 bbl, second patents $7.05 
@7.20, and straight $6.55@7, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To dealers in south- 
eastern states: high patents $7.60@8, and 
straights $6.55@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. Utah and Idaho 
dealers were quoted as follows: family 
patents $6.30@6.80, second patents $6.70 
@6.80, and straights $5.90@6.15, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


George Sutherland, superintendent of 
the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., was in Ogden last week. 


Charles Albers, former manager of the 
Warsaw (Ill.) Milling Co., recently vis- 
ited in Ogden, when returning from his 
Dietrich, Idaho, ranch to his Illinois 
home. 


George Cormack, director of manu- 
facturing for General Mills, Inc., has 
been conferring with M. W. Sherwood, 
manager of the Ogden mill of the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager for the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, was 
chairman of a special Chamber of Com- 
merce committee reporting adversely on 
the resolution, made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, propos- 
ing a reduction in federal reclamation 
projects. 

Farmers operating the Power County 
Farmers’ Grain Warehouse at American 
Falls, Idaho, on the co-operative plan, 
have 150,000 bus of wheat stored in sacks 
in that warehouse, according to Myron 
Swendson, director of water resources 
of the United States reclamation depart- 
ment, premiums averaging 14c bu being 
reported paid for this sacked grain. 

W. E. Zurprann. 
od 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remained steady last 
week, with no indication of a change for 
some time. Bakers who failed to con- 
tract at lower prices are now content to 
buy on the market, with the hope that 
prices will be lower before the end of 
the year. Quotations, Oct. 19, basis 98's, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60 
@6.80 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.50@7.70, clears $6@6.50; Kansas 
standard patents, $6.75@7; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.50@8.75; Idaho hard 
wheat patents, $6.50@6.75; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.75@7; 
northern straight grades, $6.25@6.40; 
California pastry, $5.75@6; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.75@7. 


C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, was 
in San Francisco last week. 

E. M. Lirsrncer. 
oS 


PORTLAND 


Trading was lighter in the domestic 
flour market last week. Mills were well 
supplied with orders, but not much new 
business was booked. Prices were steady 
and unchanged at $7.25 for family pat- 
ents, $7.05 for second blue-stem, and 
$7.25 for second hard wheat in straight 
cars, 

There was also a slowing down in the 
export flour market. Exporting mills, 
however, have enough orders on hand to 
keep them grinding for several weeks. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOR, B62BO ooo 0.000 v0: 0- 00-00-06 33,113 89 
Previous week ............ 31,769 86 
rr MS gaccankeednedes 27,802 44 
TWO POORER OBO wi cdccescce's 28,345 45 
Three years ago .......... 28,532 46 
Four years ago .........++:. 34,472 55 
Five years ago ........... 54,093 87 


NOTES 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Oct. 20 
was 2,141,016 bus, an increase of 265,338 
for the week, The total a year ago was 
2,737,299. 

Wheat exports from Portland for the 
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week were 66,667 bus to Japan, 126,933 
to the United Kingdom, 280,000 to Spain, 
167,999 to Italy, 105,582 to Peru and 
5,073 to Colombia. 


Flour shipments last week from Port- 
land were 2,625 bbls to the Philippines, 
1,853 to Bolivia, 172 to Peru, 630 to 
Chile, 2,952 to Ecuador, 188 to Colombia, 
11,000 to China and 1,190 to Atlantic 
ports. Shipments from Astoria were 
18,412 bbls to China and 20 to Japan. 


One of the most phenomenal yields of 
wheat on record in Oregon has been re- 
ported in the lower Klamath basin by 
H. Liddell, a Tule Lake homesteader. He 
harvested a 10-acre tract which yielded 
91 bus to the acre. The average yield 
from the homestead land section of Tule 
Lake is from 40 to 60 bus. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oS 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 2,700 bbls flour, to be sub- 
mitted by Nov. 2. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs. De- 
livery must be made in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Dec. 11, 
or a New Orleans sailing of Dec. 8. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name of 
the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, 
or to increase by 10 per cent or decrease 
by 20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State Street, 
New York. 

2°! 
VETERAN MILLER RESIGNS 

Denver, Coro—W. E. Hottel, after 
26 years as miller for the Longmont 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, a unit of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., has re- 
signed. He had been with the company 
at Berthoud, Colo., and at Longmont, for 
35 years, and had been a miller for 53 
years, starting as head miller when 17 
years old. 








Convention Calendar 




















Dec, 11-12.—New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Hartford, 
Conn; H. D. Likins, 465 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton, secretary. 

Jan. 21-24.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, junior national convention at San 
Francisco; C. H. Van Cleef, chairman of the 
transportation committee, 419 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan. 14-16.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Columbus; G. A. Daut, 
316 East Dunedin Road, Columbus, secre- 
tary. 

Jan, 21-23.—New York Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., annual convention at Buffalo, 
N. Y; Frank A. Lyon, 17 East Forty-first 
Street, New York, secretary. 

March 18-21.—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, national convention at Chi- 
cago; Victor E. Marx, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, secretary. 

April 16-17.—Associated Bakers of IIli- 
nois, annual. convention at Joliet; George 
Chussler, Jr., 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, secretary, 











FLOUR BRANDS 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Oct. 16, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

DOT, and black dot; Janszen Co., Cin- 
cinnati; rice, rolled oats, hominy and other 
foods. Use claimed since Jan. 16, 1928. 

DYNAMO, and map design; Mountain City 
Mill Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn; self- 
ens | wheat flour. Use claimed since July 
» 1927. 

KLAMATH; Mutual Stores, Inc., Oakland, 
Cal; oats, a breakfast cereal, and other 
foods. Use claimed since Jan. 5, 1928. 

SILVERTOWN; Carr Milling Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Nov. 10, 1927. 

SILVER WONDER, and fish design; 
Mountain City Mill Co., Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn; self-rising wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July 27, 1927. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed turned firm last 
week. Offerings were somewhat restrict- 
ed, and sales were fairly active, mainly 
for near-by shipment. There was con- 
siderable interest in deferred delivery, 
but mills were not inclined to make ex- 
tended bookings. Some future sales of 
southwestern bran were made at $29, ba- 
sis Kansas City, for delivery up to April. 
On Oct. 20, spring bran was quoted at 
$31 ton, hard winter bran $31, standard 
middlings $31, flour middlings $34@35 
and red dog $42@43. 

Milwaukee—Early last week, bran 
was about $1.50 higher, but spring closed 
unchanged, with winter up 50c. Stand- 
ard middlings started out strong, but 
later declined $1 from the previous week. 
Flour middlings were $2 lower and red 
dog $1.50. There was good demand for 
bran and standard middlings. Bran, 
however, was practically unobtainable. 
Middlings were offered in a freer fash- 
ion for shipment up to Jan. 1. Receipts 
were 1,370 tons, against 1,870 a year 
ago; shipments, 2,120, compared with 
2,282. Quotations, Oct. 20: spring bran 
$30.50@31 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, 
standard middlings $30.50@31, flour mid- 
dlings $34@384.50 and red dog #42@43, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 


St. Louis —While demand for millfeed 
was dull early last week, it improved 
materially toward the close, with bran 
moving more actively than shorts. Local 
sales were limited, but fair orders were 
placed by mills for direct shipment. 
Offerings were not heavy at any time, 
and were promptly taken up. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: soft winter bran $30@ 
80.50 ton, hard winter bran $29.50@30, 
and gray shorts $35@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are amazingly strong, but flour 
middlings and red dog are weak and 
hard to move. There is an insistent de- 
mand for the first two. The larger city 
mills claim to be unable to take on any 
more business for bran for shipment be- 
fore Jan. 1, and to have enough orders 
on hand for standard middlings to ab- 
sorb their production during October and 
November. Mill prices on both grades 
are firm, while jobbers have advanced 
their quotations $1@1.50 over last week’s 
level. Asking prices on flour middlings 
and red dog are fully $1, and in some in- 
stances $1.50, lower than a week ago. 
There is an entire dearth of inquiry for 
the heavier grades. Where mills are 
willing to book bran for prompt or later 
shipment, they insist upon buyers taking 
some of the heavier grades. City mill 
prices follow: bran $29 ton, standard 
middlings $29.50@30, flour middlings $34 
@36, red dog $41@42.50, wheat mixed 
feed $30.50@35 and rye middlings $26, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 23 Year ago 
eee $28.50@29.00 $25.00 @ 25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 26.00@26.50 


Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 30.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.50@40.00 36.00@40.00 


Duluth—Continued demand for bran 
added firmness to millfeed last week. 
At times, spots of easiness appeared, in- 
fluenced by outside market factors. Mills 
are still sold ahead. Inquiry for the 
heavier types was slow. 

Great Falls—Demand for millfeed 
was a little easier last week than for 
the past 30 days. Quotations, Oct. 20, 
car lots, f.o.b., mill, 100-lb sacks: mid- 
a $29 ton; mixed feed, $27; bran, 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Slightly larger offerings 
of bran were evident toward the end of 
last week, especially from interior mills. 
Demand, however, was sufficiently 
to offset this tendency toward heavier 
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offerings, and push the price up about $1. 
Any October bran is bought eagerly, and 
although the bulk of the interest is in 
deferred shipments, it is probably be- 
cause buyers realize that offerings for 
October are limited. Mills that for some 
weeks have paid little attention to of- 
fers for deferred feed sold some, as far 
ahead as April. Mills, however, were not 
so ready to sell shorts for deferred de- 
livery. Quotations, Oct. 20: bran, $28 
@28.50 ton; brown shorts, $31.50@382; 
gray shorts, $33@33.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed was 
in better demand last week, with limited 
milling operations. Shorts sold freely 
at $33@33.50 ton, mill-run bran $30@ 
30.50, and bran at $28@28.50, either Oc- 
tober or November shipment. 


Hutchinson. — Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, especially for bran. The 
bulk of the output of central Kansas 
mills went to mixed car buyers. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 19, Kansas City basis: bran, 
bo ton; mill-run, $31.50; gray shorts, 

5. 

Salina—Demand for millfeed last 
week was greater than central Kansas 
mills could supply, buyers being par- 
ticularly interested in bran. Prices held 
strong. Quotations, Oct. 18, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $27.50@29 ton; mill- 
run, $31.50@33; gray shorts, $34.50@ 
35.50. 

Wichita.—Mills last week found it al- 
most impossible to supply demand for 
millfeeds. The local market continued 
to absorb the output, and shipments 
were almost entirely in mixed cars. 
There was a slight upward trend in 
prices, particularly for shorts. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 19, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$29 ton; mill-run, $32; shorts, $37. 

Oklahoma City.—There was a fair de- 
mand for all classes of feed last week, 
particularly for shorts. Some mills are 
buying carloads of shorts out of the 
state in order to meet the demands of 
the mixed car trade. Mills are finding it 
necessary to limit shorts to 100 sacks in 
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a mixed car of feed. This does not in- 
dicate an abnormally small output at the 
mills, but rather that feed buyers are de- 
termined to have shorts even at high 
prices, in order to get the maximum of 
feed value. Quotations, Oct. 17: straight 
bran, $1.45 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.60; 
shorts, $1.90. 


Omaha.—Millfeed declined last week, 
due to slack demand. Output was of 
considerable volume. Quotations, car 
lots, Oct. 19: standard bran, $27 ton; 
pure bran, $27.50; wheat shorts, $32; 
gray shorts, $33; flour middlings, $35; 
red dog, $42.50; ton lots, $3 more; mixed 
cars flour and feed, 50c more. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed had a sinking spell 
last week, but recovered toward the 
close, regaining some of the loss. Bran 
gives more promise than middlings, and 
seems more likely to advance in price. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Oct. 
19, at $30.50@83 ton, mixed feed $34@ 
87 and middlings $37.50@38, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville—Demand for millfeed, in 
sympathy with flour, increased last week. 
Local demand was above the average, 
and foreign call better. Prices remained 
firm. Quotations, Oct. 20: bran, $32 ton; 
mixed feed, $37; shorts, $39. 

Indianapolis. — Demand for millfeeds 
increased last week, and the situation 
looks much more promising. Shipping 
instructions were fair, and orders were 
for larger volumes than for the last 
month. Quotations, Oct. 20: spring bran, 
$31@82 ton; hard winter bran, $30@32; 
standard middlings, $31@382; flour mid- 
dlings, $36@37; red dog, $43@45. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—There was little change in 
millfeeds last week, mills readily selling 
their output at rather strong prices. 
Brokers reported most takings only for 
current wants. Instructions on old con- 
tracts were brisk, and movement was 
heavier than usual in the Southeast at 
this period. Production was fairly heavy. 
Quotations, Oct. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $37@38 
ton; white shorts, $51@52; gray shorts, 
$45@46; brown shorts, $40.50@42.50; red 
dog, $52@54. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was fair last week, and offerings 
light. Prices were unchanged. There 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
based on carload* lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minne apolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ............ Gs sees @31.00 $..... @29.0 sccce acces Bocce es + $36.00@37.00 
Hard winter bran ...... «..+. @31.50 28.00@28.50 30.00@30.50 .....@..... 
BOEt Witer: BHOE 66.00.0040. Kesa% TP cisne -seeng ee sasbe weeee@..... 30.50@31.00 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings* ... ..... @31.00 29.50@30.00 31.50@32.00 .....@..... 36.25@36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @34.50 34.00 @36.00 33.00@33.50 35.00@36.00 40.00@40.50 
PS ee eee 41.00@43.00 41.00 @42.50 .....@..... sc eeee@..... 46.00@46.50 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
eee Bc saae @32.50 $36.00 @37.00 $36.00@36.50 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ....... ..... @..... 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 83.560@34.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @..... 37.50@38.50 .....@..... 34.00@35.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* ... ..... @33.00 37.00 @38.50  36.50@37.00 36.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 
. |” ae @39.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 41.60@43.00 .....@..... 
BIOS. GOD cvcncicnsebca ce” veces @46.00 48.50@49.50 48.50@49.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
LSP Oe Se @ 34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@45.00 
TU ORRIOD 6. cic cde une wonse @ 28.00 «+++ @30.00 re 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Oct. 22, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BEY cic a'o We'dare cee ededs $25.50 $28.00@28.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 28.00@28.50 
BEIGGURES 2c ccccccces 26.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 31.50@32.00 
8 eer 40.00 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 55.00@56.00 
BNE bc wcccccccecsess 34.00 36.00@36.50 
Middlings* ........... 35.50 36.50@37.00 
Maw Gas as. crccewesee 50.00 48.50@49.00 

Duluth— 

WOM nse sccvewsds'secse 26.00 28.50@29.00 
po Ree re 28.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.50 30.00@30.50 
MOG GOS  icerccccccsce 44.50 42.00@43.00 
St. Louis— 
BGM consecgeccccesess 27.50 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 34.00@35.50 
Gomy GROFEE. ..ccccccce 36.00 36.00@37.50 
OME. BOE asccccscvccce 13.00 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 35.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran .........++- 29.00 32.50@33.00 
BE, wninn cccusenccct es 28.50 32.00@32.50 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 37.50@38.00 
eT Serer ei eee 43.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.00 31.50@32.50 


OM meal ..iecccccecss 46.00 
*Boston. 


52.00 @52.50 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
PUPS WOM cocccccccccs $25.50 $28.50@29.00 
BUGR ccc scvcwsceeectce 25.50 28.00@29.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray GSTS. o vcrcccers 33.50 33.00@34.00 
DONE Serevesevcsese 45.00 42.00@43.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter ORAM .cicccses 34.00 36.50@37.00 
PN MN se acsccoeesas 33.50 36.50@37.00 
oe rae 33.00 35.50@36.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 36.00@36.50 
BOG GOB v svswcccccvss 47.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 43.00@47.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.80 31.00@31.50 
DT Geb 5 0014806090 was 28.60 30.50@31.00 
Middlings ............ 29.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 34.00@34.50 
Se Ce  wiwnsswene4 o 0 41.50 42.00@43.00 
Rye feed ..........+. 27.00 26.50@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.00 44.50@52.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 38.50@39.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 43.50 39.00@39.50 

Gluten feed ............ 35.20 .....@39.65 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 





| PP PrrerrrTerrere 7.00 9.10 
Bt. TOD ck eccwsces 5, tebe 7.60 
PME «00% 5 e's '0't.6:e 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............- 5.70 6.50 


TBUBBRS : 0.0.6 o'c.ccsccesvess eaee 4.70 


October 24, 1928 


was a little improvement in the forej 
call, 5,015 sacks leaving this port, alj 
for Latin America. Quotations, Oct, ig. 
wheat bran, $1.68 per 100 lbs; shorts, 
$2.08. ; 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is rather scarce and 
somewhat higher. Quotations, Oct. 19. 
red dog, $49@52 ton; flour middlings, 
$39@40; standard middlings, $36.25@37. 
standard bran, $35.50@36. 4 

Memphis.—Millfeed prices, Oct. 29 
were firm and higher because of Sear. 
city. Wheat bran was steady at $31.75 
ton and gray shorts firm at $38, with 
little to be had for immediate shipment, 
Interest was lacking in forward ship- 
ments. Mixed car trade was moderate, 
as pastures were still better than usual 
and late feed crops fairly good. 


Nashville —Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and mills reported a good de- 
mand. There was considerable range in 
prices of both wheat bran and middlings, 
Quotations, Oct. 20: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $29@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$36@40. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—All offerings of millfeed 
were lower last week and in poor de- 
mand, with the exception of standard 
middlings, which were unchanged and in 
moderate call. Quotations, Oct. 20, basis 
prompt or lake shipment, in -100-lb sacks: 
spring bran, $35.50@36 ton; soft winter 
bran, $35.50@36; standard middlings, 
$36.50; flour middlings, $40@41; red dog, 
$47.50@48. 

Buffalo—Millfeed prices were prac- 
tically unchanged last week. Demand 
for bran and middlings was unusual. 
Flour middlings and mixed feeds were 
in fair demand, offerings of red dog 
light. Quotations, Oct. 20: spring bran, 
$32.50 ton; red dog, $46; heavy mixed 
feeds, $40.50; flour middlings, $39; stand- 
ard middlings, $33. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed ruled firm last 
week, under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Oct. 20, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $36@37 
ton; hard winter bran, $36@37; soft 
winter bran, $37.50@388.50; standard 
middlings, $37@38.50; flour middlings, 
$41@46; red dog, $48.50@49.50. 

Pittsburgh. — There were improved 
sales of millfeed last week, although the 
bulk of the buying was in small lots. 
Offerings were liberal, and prices slightly 
higher. Quotations, Oct. 20: standard 
middlings, $35@35.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@39; spring wheat bran, $34 
@35; red dog, $45@46.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed was firm and 
scarce last week, with offerings confined 
to futures, for which mills were asking 
higher prices. Demand for November 
feed was good, but mills generally were 
well committed for that month. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 19, basis carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms, prompt 
shipment: Kansas bran, $37@38 ton; 
Idaho blended mill-run, $35@36; Idaho 
white mill-run, $36@387; Idaho red mill- 
run, $34@35; northern white bran and 
mill-run, $33@34; northern red mill-run, 
$32@33; northern standard bran and 
mill-run, $31@82; shorts, $33@34; mid- 
dlings, $42@43; Montana bran and mill- 
run, $32@33; low grade flour, $43@44. 

Seattle.—Millfeed was in good demand 
last week, and offerings comparatively 
small. Mills, while running strong, were 
not accumulating stocks, north coast and 
California demand about equaling pro- 
duction. Standard Washington mill-run 
and Montana mixed feed were quoted, 
Oct. 19, at $27@27.50 ton, coast. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week; 
with mill-run quoted at $27.50 ton in 
car lots. Most mills were well sold up, 
in spite of a larger production. Some 
sales in a small way to California were 
reported. Montana mills have begun to 
offer millfeed on this market, and at the 
close of the week were on a par with 
local prices. 

Ogden.—Increased millfeed stocks in 
California resulted in lessened demand 
last week. Declines in quotations were 
reported both on the Pacific Coast and 
in intermountain states. Orders have 
been accepted by mills, however, that 
will take all possible shipments during 
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October and November, while some book- 
have been made for December de- 
livery. Lower prices on wheat and coarse 
grain feeds, better pasture and weather 
conditions were reported as reasons for 
untoward market conditions. Reductions 
of $1@2 were made in quotations to Cali- 
fornia dealers, offerings being on the fol- 
jowing basis: red bran and mill-run 
84.50 ton, blended bran and mill- 

run $35@386, white bran and mill-run 
$36@87 and middlings $44@45, car lots, 
fob. San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Utah and Idaho 
dealers were quoted as follows: red bran 
and mill-run $31, blended bran and mill- 
run $32, white bran and mill-run $33 and 
middlings $41@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto—Millfeed was firmer last 
week, and prices of bran and shorts, 
which were particularly scarce, advanced 
$1 on Oct. 20. A falling off in export 
demand for flour slowed up production, 
and mills had a hard time to fill cus- 
tomers’ requirements. Quotations, Oct. 
20: bran $34 ton, shorts $36 and mid- 

$45, in jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered, Ontario points, spot cash terms. 


Montreal—Millfeed was very strong 
last week, and an advance in prices is 
expected. Conditions were unchanged. 
Mills reported that buyers in New Eng- 
land were willing to pay fair prices for 

d quantities. Quotations, Oct. 19, 
carloads, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
bran, $33.25 ton; shorts, $35.25; mid- 
dlings, $45.25. At Fort William, bran 
$26, shorts $28 and middlings $38. 


Winnipeg—Demand was brisk for 
bran and shorts last week, and mill 
stocks were kept moving. Western buy- 
ers came into the market freely. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20, basis in store Fort Wil- 
lam or Port Arthur: Manitoba points, 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Saskatchewan, 
bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, 
shorts $31; British Columbia, bran $29 
@31, shorts $31@33; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32@34, shorts $34@36. 


MixeD FEEDS | 


; << OD SE STE 





Chicago.—Dairy feeds were fairly ac- 
tive last week, and some sales were made, 
mainly for near-by shipment. Mash and 
scratch feeds were slower to sell. On 
Oct. 20, 29 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $47@48 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $45.50@46, and mash feeds $59.50 
@62. 


St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feed 
was extremely slow last week. Warm 
weather kept pastures in good condition, 
and farmers have some oats on hand, 
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which has lessened the necessity of buy- 
ing prepared feeds. New corn has not 
yet come on the market. Inquiries for 
dairy feed were more active. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Oct. 20, 
at $50 ton, high grade horse feed $42, 
and scratch feed $49. 
Atlanta.—Brokers reported a some- 
what lighter demand last week for mixed 
feeds, but state sales were as heavy as 
usual. The best demand was for dairy 
feed, but chicken feed in the better 
grades also moved well. Only a few ad- 
vance orders were reported, hardly any 
for more than 60 days. Mill production 
was 75 per cent or more of capacity, 
some larger ones running up to 80 and 
85. Quotations, Oct. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
best grade horse feed $44@45 ton, second 
grade $40@41, lower grades $34@35; 
best grade chicken feed $53@54, lower 
grades $47@49; best grade dairy feed 
$50@51, lower grades $40@42. 
Memphis.—Mills are still running on 
light schedules, as mild weather and bet- 
ter pastures than usual enable feeders 
to do with less feeding than after frost. 
Movement, however, is ahead of this time 
last season. Dairy feeds are fairly ac- 
tive and so are poultry varieties, but 
buyers are taking only current needs. 
Nashville——Mixed feeds continued in 
moderate demand last week. Manufac- 
turers look for broad expansion of busi- 
ness in November. According to reports 
brought to a convention in Memphis re- 
cently, continued expansion is expected 
in the dairy industry in the Southeast, 
and the poultry industry is also expect- 
ed to grow. Reports were extremely op- 
timistic. Market was firm to a shade 
stronger. Quotations, Oct. 20: dairy 


feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, — 


$38@50 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $44 
@50; poultry mash feeds, $55@72; horse 
feeds, $36@47. ; 

Indianapolis —Demand for mixed feed 
increased last week. There was consid- 
erable buying in small quantities for im- 
mediate shipment and some rather large 
deferred orders were placed. Farmers 
are having more time now to reach the 
markets. Quotations, Oct. 20: high grade 
dairy feeds, $46@47 ton; scratch feeds, 
$44@45; mash feeds, $60@62. 


Toronto.—There was a brisk demand 
for all lines of mixed feed last week at 
unchanged prices. Quotations, Oct. 20: 
oat chop $47 ton, oat and barley chop 
$50, crushed oats $47, corn meal $48@50, 
feed wheat $46, oat feed $27, chick feed 
$66, mixed car lots, net cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Mixed feed conditions were 
good last week, with prices firm and 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 18, Mont- 
real rate points: barley meal, $45.25 ton; 
oat moulee, $47.25; mixed moulee, $47.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New. Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal last week was fair, with 
prices steady, advancing approximately 
$1. Foreign demand was very slow, and 
exports negligible. Offerings were fair. 
Quotations, Oct. 18: meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $43@43.50 ton; hulls, 
sound quality, $10, delivered. 


Atlanta.—Though sales of cottonseed 
meal and cake for spot shipment were 
made last week at about $1 less than in 
the previous one, the market was rather 
strong for this period, because of the 
high prices mills are paying for seed. 
Fairly good sales were reported for fu- 
ture delivery, and the outlook seems un- 
usually good. Nearly all mills are now 
running, those in the Carolina district 
starting up last week. Quotations, Oct. 
19, f.o.b., Atlanta: 8 per cent meal, $39 
@41 ton; 7 per cent, $36.50@37; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $10@11, bulk $7@8. 
These are spot shipment prices. 


Memphis.—Early last week, cottonseed 
meal was inclined to ease, buyers show- 
ing little interest and output at the 
mills being larger. But selling some 
weeks ago was so heavy that mills had 
but little to offer for immediate ship- 
ment, so when demand increased slight- 
ly, prices jumped, and on Oct. 20 41 
per cent meal was quoted at $44,.50@45 
ton, and 43 per cent, obtained chiefly 
from the Southwest, at $47. Mills have 
advanced paying price for seed to $43 
ton, within $2 of the season peak. Crop 
shortage is causing holding for better 
prices, and mills are not inclined to offer 
meal until seed is bought. Loose hulls 
sold at $8@9 ton. 


Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal was 
strong last week, chiefly owing to limit- 
ed offerings. Demand was comparative- 
ly light. Quotation, Oct. 20, $50.40@ 
50.90 ton. 

Omaha.—Sales of cottonseed meal were 
light last week. Quotations, car lots, 
Oct. 19: 43 per cent protein, fine size 
$51.60 ton, pea size $52.60; cold pressed 
cake, $41.10; ton lots, $3 more. 


Minneapolis—Demand for cottonseed 
meal slackened slightly last week, and 
prices are $1 lower. On Oct. 23, 43 per 
cent was quoted $52.30 ton, basis Minne- 
apolis. 

Buffalo.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was slow last week. The market, how- 
ever, was exceptionally strong, and prices 
remained unchanged to 50c lower. On 
Oct. 20 41 per cent was quoted at $51 
ton and 43 per cent at $54. 

Pittsburgh.—There was an improve- 
ment last week in demand for cottonseed 
oil meal. Most of the business was for 
41 per cent protein. Consumers bought 
rather freely. Quotations, Oct. 20: 43 
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per cent protein, $53 ton; 41 r cent 
$49.50. “ , 


Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal was 
strong last week, and closed. $2 higher. 
Demand was slow, as it was possible, 
according to reports, to secure resale 
stuff at below the crushers’ asking 
prices. Quotation, Oct. 20, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $44.50@52.80 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week, and demand fairly active. On 
Oct. 20, 43 per cent was quoted at $51.50 
@52.50 ton, Chicago. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
hominy feed was fair last week, and of- 
ferings light. Buying was chiefly for 
immediate or near future requirements. 
Exports improved, and prices were un- 
changed. Quotation, Oct. 18, $2.08 per 
100 lbs. 

Atlanta.—Though offerings of hominy 
feed were rather limited last week, bro- 
kers stated they could readily obtain all 
required, as sales were slow. There has 
been considerable rain, and lighter de- 
mand is expected. There were no ad- 
vance orders. Prices declined about $1, 
hominy feed selling at $43@44 ton, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, on Oct. 19. 

Memphis.-—Little trading was reported 
in corn offal last week, as offerings were 
light and consumers taking only actual 
needs. Corn bran sold at $35 ton and 
coarse hominy feed at the same price, 
with $1 premium on finely ground. 

Nashville—Hominy feed sales de- 
creased last week, though some scatter- 
ing car lot business was reported. Feed- 
ing new corn to hogs is curtailing de- 
mand, The market was easier. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 20, $36@37 ton. 

Kansas City—Demand for hominy 
feed was rather slow last week. A few 
inquiries were received, but buyers evi- 
dently are waiting until arrivals of new 
corn have more effect upon the market. 
Quotation, Oct. 20, $31.50 ton. 


Evansville——Demand for hominy feed 
was light last week, buyers booking only 
for later delivery. Quotations, Oct. 20: 
pearl, $2.50 per 100 lbs; flake, $1.80; 
grits, $2.50. 

Chicago.—Offerings of hominy feed 
were fairly free last week, but demand 
dull. On Oct. 20 it was quoted at $32 
ton, Chicago. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed was weak and 
lower last week, with offerings fairly 
large and demand improved. Quota- 
tions, car lots, Oct. 19: white $31 ton, 
yellow $31, ton lots $3 more. 

Indianapolis—Hominy feed was in 
light demand last week, and prices un- 
changed. Offerings were rather light, 
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most manufacturers awaiting the new 
corn crop. It was quoted, Oct. 20, at 
$32@34 ton. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed was quiet 
and easier last week. Quotation, Oct. 
20, $88@39 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—Demand for hominy feed for 
immediate shipment was slow last week, 
but some heavy bookings for future de- 
livery were reported at good prices. 
Nominal closing quotations, white and 
yellow, $37 ton, sacked, prompt, Buffalo. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed closed $2 
lower last week, due to the decline in 
cash corn. Production continued about 
unchanged. Quotation, Oct. 20, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $82@32.50 ton. 


Baltimore-——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was unchanged in price 
last week, but a good seller, being quot- 
ed, Oct. 20, at $40 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
prompt or deferred shipment. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was relatively 
firm last week. Demand was moderate. 
Quotations, car lots, Oct. 19: medium 
ground, choice $28 ton, No. 1 $26, No. 2 
$22, ton lots $8 more. 

Atlanta.—Alfalfa meal production was 
light last week, but brokers said they 
could obtain all they required for pres- 
ent orders. No advance bookings were 
reported. Prices were marked down 
about 50c. Quotations, Oct. 19, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 1 meal, sacked, $35@35.50 
ton; No. 2, sacked, $33@33.50. 

Memphis.—Mixed feed mills took only 
an occasional car of alfalfa meal last 
week. Offerings were light, and on Oct. 
20 No. 1 medium was quoted at $30 ton. 

St. Louis—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Oct. 20, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, 
$24.50 ton; No. 1, $28; choice, $30. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Both gluten feed and meal 
were active last week at unchanged 
prices. On Oct. 20, feed was quoted at 
$39.65 ton, Chicago, and meal at $49.65. 


Atlanta.—A somewhat better demand 
was reported by brokers here last week 
for gluten feed and gluten meal, though 
there were no orders for other than cur- 
rent or near future needs. Offerings 
were light, and stocks in the hands of 
buyers very low. Prices were rather 
strong. Quotations, Oct. 19, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: gluten feed, sacked, $49@50 ton; 
gluten meal, sacked, $55.50@56. 

Buffalo—Demand for immediate and 
November gluten feed and meal was ex- 
cellent last week. Offerings of meal were 
very light. Quotations were unchanged 
at $43.55 ton, sacked, Buffalo, for feed, 
and $53.55 for meal, Bulk feed was un- 
changed at $40.90. 

Milwaukee—Gluten feed and gluten 
meal supplies were well sold up last 
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week, and the market was more or less 
nominal. Prices held unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten 
feed, $39.65 ton; gluten meal, $47.65. 
Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week was 
steady, and fairly salable on Oct. 20 at 
$45.55 ton in 100-lb sacks for November 
shipment. Gluten meal was higher and 
active, with good sales for November 
loading at $55.55 ton in 100-lb sacks. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis—A strong market con- 
tinues for molasses, with production sold 
well ahead. Price advances are consid- 
ered probable by the trade, although 
quotations were not changed last week. 
On Oct. 23, molasses was quoted at 
$37.10 ton, in barrels, basis Minneapolis, 
and at 9¥c lb, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans. 


SOY BEAN MEAL 


Minneapolis. — Manchurian soy bean 
meal is quoted for October-December 
shipment from the Pacific Coast at $56 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, delivered, Minne- 
apolis, or other Mississippi River points, 
and for January through to May $54. 
This meal tests 43 per cent protein, 6 
per cent fat and 5 per cent fiber. It is 
prime yellow in color, and ground fine 
from old process English slab cake. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage sold at 
practically the same level last week as 
in the previous one. Demand was good. 
Quotations, car lots, Oct. 19: 60 per cent 
protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 more; meat 
and bone scrap $75, ton lots $5 more. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—There was a fair demand 
for reground oat feed last week. On 
Oct. 20 it was quoted at $13@14 ton, 
Chicago. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis—Demand for dried beet 
pulp is fair, and prices are unchanged. 
Quotation, Oct. 23, f.o.b., track, Minne- 
apolis, $33 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis——Buyers can practically 
name their own price on screenings this 
week. Demand has practically ceased, in 
face of liberal receipts, and trading lev- 
els, except for light-weight, are substan- 
tially lower. Light-weight screenings, 
however, are scarce and unchanged in 
price. Quotations, Oct. 22: light-weight, 
$5@7 ton; medium, $7@9; seeds, $9@ 
11.50; good country run screenings for 
cleaning, $11@13. Mill oats are also 
quiet at 26@28c bu. 

Duluth—There was a quiet demand 
for screenings last week, with a little 
business being done. Holders were dis- 
posed to maintain present prices, but 


with an ample and increasing supply the 
situation was soft. Stocks of light 
weight were limited, with the heavy stuff 
piling up and becoming more difficult to 
sell. 


W innipeg.—Dealers reported a plenti- 
ful supply of screenings and an indif- 
ferent demand, but prices ruled steady 
last week. On Oct. 20, shut-offs were 
quoted at $5 ton and standard recleaned 
at $20. 

Toronto.—There was a small move- 
ment in screenings at unchanged prices 
last week. On Oct. 20 recleaned stand- 
ard screenings were quoted at $25 ton, 
track, bay ports. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains were 
hardly obtainable last week. They were 
nominally quoted, Oct. 20, at $35 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains ad- 
vanced $3 last week, but supplies were 
practically unobtainable. Production was 
limited. Quotation, Oct. 20, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $38.50@39 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—Dried buttermilk, both 
as far as price and demand are con- 
cerned, was about unchanged last week. 
Quotations, Oct. 20: car lots, 64%ec lb; 
lel, Te. 

Chicago. — Dried buttermilk prices 
were unchanged last week, with demand 
rather quiet. On Oct. 20 it was quoted 
at 64%2@6%c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 
71@7%,c, l.c.l. The call for dried skim 
milk is improving. 

Evansville.—Interest was better in 
dried buttermilk last week, and some 
shipping was done. Local demand was 
fair. On Oct. 20 semisolid in barrel lots 
was quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

St. Paul—Manufacturers report no 
change in dried buttermilk. Quotations, 
Oct. 22: car lots, 642c lb; Le.l., 6%4c. 
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Toronto.—Offerings of buckwheat were 
light last week, recent rains having de- 
layed delivery. Prices were firmer. On 
Oct. 20, good quality was quoted at 75 
@80c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 


Philadelphia.—With the weather last 
week generally very mild, demand for 
buckwheat flour was slow and the market 
was barely steady. Quotation, Oct. 20, 
$3.75 per 98-Ib cotton sack. 

ol] 


Philadelphia.—Oats declined 4c early 
last week, but later recovered the loss, 
and the market closed steady, with a 
moderate demand. On Oct. 20 No. 2 
whites were quoted at 5314,@57,¢ bu. 
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Toronto.—Oatmeal declined 30¢ since 
a week ago. Mills say that the reduc. 
tion has had no noticeable effect on de- 
mand, and business continues slow. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20: rolled oats $7.40 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c bbl 
for cash; straight cars, delivered op 
track, $7.10; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags 
10 per cent over rolled oats. : 


Winnipeg.—Oatmeal millers reported 
that business was very flat last week. 
Price levels at Winnipeg were out of 
line with other markets for export busi- 
ness, with the domestic trade also cur- 
tailed by the high premiums asked. Low 
grades dominated the receipts of new 
oats, both feed and rejected showing up 
in large quantities. Quotations, Oct. 20; 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.60; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Montreal.—There was a fair demand 
for rolled oats last week in bulk and 
packages. Prices were reduced, Oct. 15, 
and are now basis $3.65 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered to wholesale grocers. 


Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products was fairly active. On Oct. 20 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.35 per 90- 
lb sack, and oatmeal at $2.60 per 100 lbs, 


Buffalo—Demand for rolled oats was 
seasonably excellent last week. Quota- 
tions were unchanged at $2.65, in 90's, 
Buffalo, and Rochester 5c more. 


Philadelphia. — Oatmeal sold slowly 
last week, and prices favored buyers. 
Quotations, Oct. 20: ground, $3.25 per 
100-lb jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute 
sack, 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 23 at $2.40 per 90 lbs. 


oo > 


Pittsburgh.—Offerings of oats were far 
ahead of demand last week. Sales were 
light and it was stated that near-by 
farmers were unloading at rather attrac- 
tive prices. Quotations, Oct. 20: No. 2 
white, 50@5lc bu; No. 3, 48@49c. 


oo! 
NEW FEED MILL PLANNED 


Attanta, Ga—The Leflore Milling 
Co., which was incorporated this month 
at Greenwood, Miss., has acquired a site 
on Carrollton Avenue, that city, and is 
planning to establish one of the largest 
feed manufacturing mills in that section. 
Those associated with the company are 
experienced feed and flour men, includ- 
ing Fred Poole, of Springfield, Tenn., 
formerly superintendent for the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
and W. M. Blaine, of Greenwood. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 
week, and the light offerings easily dis- 
of. A few cargoes of spring ar- 
rived from Duluth, around 400,000 to 
500,000 bus. There was also a fair run 
from other markets. Trading basis, Oct. 
90: No. 1 red 82@33c over December, 
No. 2 red 80@382c over, No. 3 red 25@ 
9c over; No. 1 hard 214@31,c over, No. 
9 hard December price to 2c over, No. 3 
hard 1@2c under; No. 1 dark northern 
2@4c over, No. 2 dark northern 1@2c 
over, No. 1 northern 1@2c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 2 hard $1.15 
@1.17 bu, No. 3 hard $1.13@1.151,, No. 
4 hard $1.101%4; No. 2 northern, $1.171,. 
Minneapolis.—Premiums on wheat have 
reacted a little from recent low levels, 
with a slackening in receipts. Appar- 
ently, mills and elevators are cleaning up 
the congestion, for they are paying more 
attention to current arrivals, and some 
grades, particularly 124% and 13 per cent 
protein, are bringing 1@1'%2c bu more 
than late last week. Terminal com- 
panies are doing a fair business for ship- 
ment, and report they could do more if 
satisfied ‘with present prices. For 15 
per cent protein wheat, on track, 21@ 
98 bu over December is asked; 14 per 
cent, 15@20c over; 1342 per cent, 8@16c 
over; 13 per cent, 5@12c over; 124% per 
cent, 1@5c over; 12 per cent, lc under 
to 2c over; 11% per cent, 2c under to 
option price. Terminal companies ask 
option price for 12 per cent protein 
wheat, 4c over for 124% per cent and 8c 
over for 13 per cent. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 20 
was 95c@$1.20, and of No. 1 durum 
94¢@$1.01. No. 1 amber closed on Oct. 
% at 97c@$1.20, and No. 1 durum at 
96c@$1.01. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 20 
was $1.0734@1.82%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.0734@1.12%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 23 at $1.073%4@1.29%, and No. 1 
northern $1.0734@1.09%. 

Based on the close, Oct. 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 88c bu, No. 1 
northern 87c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 89c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 86c, No. 
l northern 85c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 74c, No. 1 northern 73c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Oct. 20, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous pears, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 42,369 438,000 24,306 30,548 
Duluth ...... 49,576 658,024 15,611 32,438 





Totals ..... 91,945 101,024 39,917 62,986 

Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 
was spasmodic last week, but the aggre- 
gate of business was quite large. Buy- 
ing was keenest in the lower grades of 
both bread and macaroni wheats, and 
Spreads on these showed improvement. 
Two days’ business in low grade durums 
totaled more than 1,000,000 bus, the bulk 
of which was sold to Italy. Nos. 4, 5 
and 6 Manitobas were accepted in fair 
quantities abroad, but very limited sales 
were made in the higher grades. The 
first deliveries against the October con- 
tract were made Oct. 16, when No. 38 
northern declined to 8c under the future 
and went through the clearing house. 
Nos. 1 and 2 still held premiums. The 
slowing up in country deliveries has 
given the railways a chance to catch up 

th the movement, and country conges- 
tion has been slightly relieved. Fort 
William price for No. 1 northern, at the 
close, Oct. 20, was $1.21% bu. 


Duluth—Spring wheat offerings were 
lighter last week, due to a light move- 
ment. A smaller proportion of choice 
and protein was available and pre- 
miums held firm, while the number of 
sales was reduced. Elevators kept the 
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market well cleaned. Further sales to 
go to Chicago were made, two cargoes 
approximating 265,000 bus being for- 
warded. No. 1 dark closed, Oct. 20, at 
$1.091,@1.27%, bu, No. 2 dark $1.08% 
@1.254,, and No. 3 dark $1.064%@1.23Y ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.0714@1.25% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.0914@1.254%; No. 
1 dark hard Montana, $1.10%,@1.27%. 
Choice quality durum was scarce and 
wanted, but the red and smutty type 
was hard to sell. The decline in move- 
ment and offerings led to slight improve- 
ment later. Some export business was 
done. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
o——Amber durum———7, - Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
13... 1005 @118% 995 @118% 108% 108% 
15... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
16... 102 @120 101 @120 110 110 
17... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
18... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
19... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
20... 100 @118 99 @118 108 108 
Kansas City.—The good demand for 
the best grades of milling wheat last 
week was offset by weakness in the fu- 
tures, and a decline of about 2c. Soft 
wheat was also somewhat weaker. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 20: hard winter wheat, No. 
1 $1.08@1.27 bu, No. 2 $1.06@1.26, No. 
8 $1.02@1.24, No. 4 99c@$1.22; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.382@1.35, No. 2 $1.30@ 
1.83, No. 8 $1.17@1.27, No. 4 $1.14@1.25. 


St. Lowis—Soft wheat was heavy and 
very dull last week. While good, sound 
grain was scarce, there was little de- 
mand. Damaged No. 3, No. 4 and low 
grade accumulated, and discounts were 
unusually heavy. There was a moderate 
call for low protein blending types, and 
the better classes of off grades free of 
damage. Receipts were 569 cars, against 
626 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Oct. 20: No. 1 red $1.45 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.40@1.45; No. 1 hard $1.14, No. 2 hard 
$1.13, No. 3 hard $1.09@1.101. 


Toledo.—While receipts were not heavy 
last week, they were larger than a year 
ago, but only part of them were soft 
wheat. The latter did not command such 
a ready sale. Millers are indifferent 
buyers when they cannot sell the flour. 
They already have stocks, and are not 
forced to buy. The premium reached a 
new low last week. The bid for No. 
2 red, Toledo rate points, on Oct. 19 
was $1.41%, bu, 27c over Chicago De- 
cember. The premium has been working 
lower than at Chicago, where it has been 
ruling at 30@32c over, whereas only a 
short time ago it was the same as Chi- 
cago. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat last week closed 
firm, with prices slightly lower. Offer- 
ings were light. Quotations, Oct. 20: 
No. 2 red, $1.88@1.40 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.07@1.09. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat declined last 
week, and at the close, mixed and durum 
were both down 2c bu and red winter 4c. 
Hard winter held unchanged. The in- 
creasing movement of the new crop is 
bringing the prices down. Receipts were 
138 cars, against 157 the previous week 
and 58 last year. Quotations, Oct. 20: 


No. 1 hard winter, $1.16@1.17 bu; No. 


1 red winter, $1.40@1.42; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.18@1.14; No. 1 durum, 96@98c. 


Atlanta.—Movement of wheat was 
about normal last week, though demand 
declined. Soft wheat mills in the South- 
east were running about 80 per cent of 
capacity, a considerably higher percent- 
age than at this time either in 1926 or 
1927, but as capacity is considerably 
less than then, production by barrels is 
lower than normal. Prices were firm 
and rather strong, averaging about $1.66 
@1.67 bu, f.o.b., Atlanta, Oct. 19, for 
No. 2 red, with bill. 


Portland.—Demand for wheat last 
week was mainly for milling varieties, 
some of which were scarce, with farm- 
ers asking and obtaining higher pre- 
miums. Export wheats were out of line, 
and there was little inquiry. Farmers 
were not pressing sales. Cash wheat 
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quotations at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Oct. 20: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.44 bu; 
soft white, $1.17; western white, $1.16; 
western red, $1.09%2; hard winter, 
$1.0844; northern spring, $1.07. 

San Francisco—Wheat was steady, 
with offerings light, last week. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 19, basis 100 Ibs, delivered, 
San Francisco: No. 1 hard white, $2.20; 
No. 1 soft western white, $2.20; feed, 
$2.10. 

Ogden.—Wheat arrivals at Ogden ele- 
vators averaged 40 carloads daily last 
week. Continued congestion of grain 
storage facilities caused delay of ship- 
ments from country elevators in south- 
ern Idaho and diversions to California 
elevators. Prices declined, ending 8c bu 
lower, based, Oct. 20, as follows: No. 2 
soft white 99c@$1.06 bu, No. 2 northern 
spring 78@82c and No. 2 hard winter 
83@88c, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Nashville—There was a fairly good 
demand for milling wheat last week, and 
movement was about normal. Red wheat 
sold at a premium, with some fluctua- 
tion. On Oct. 20 No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu. 


Buffalo.— Little business was done last 
week in wheat. Expected high prices 
and a proportionate amount of business 
predicted by local traders did not ma- 
terialize. Receipts slumped, only 8,615,- 
901 bus being sent forward from the 
Head of the Lakes, and 22,500 received 
by rail. 

New York.—Wheat was lacking in any 
particular feature last week, and very 
dull. Export demand was poor. Cash 
grain quotations, Oct. 19: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.623%, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.324%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.293,; No. 
2 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.344%; No. 2 amber durum, 
f.o.b., New York, $1.2434; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.11%. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Oct. 20 was 
3%,c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand on the increase and 
stocks, only about three times more do- 
mestic than Canadian, showing an in- 
crease of 600,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Oct. 20, all based on No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic: spot, $1.34 bu; Oc- 
tober, $1.34; November, $1.343,. South- 
ern wheat by boat on grade, garlicky, 
domestic: No. 2, $1.83; No. 3, $1.30; No. 
4, $1.27; No. 5, $1.24. Sales of graded 
stock of southern were limited, and no 
bag lots were received. The movement 
of southern wheat from first hands was 
negligible, and demand from southern 
millers light. Exports were 225,156 bus, 
101,408 domestic and 123,748 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat were 818,392 
bus; stock, 941,061. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat advanced %c 
early last week, but later declined 21,c, 
closing quiet and easy. Receipts were 
liberal. On Oct. 20, No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, was quoted at $1.31@1.33 bu, 
car lots, in export elevator. 


Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat were more free last week. Prices 
were lower. Quotations, Oct. 20: for No. 
2 red or white, the pool was asking $1.28 
bu, f.o.b., car lots, country points; pri- 
vate dealers were offering milling grades 
at $1.18@1.20, f.o.b., car lots, country 
points; farmers’ wagonloads at mill 
doors were $1.10@1.15. Western spring 
wheat was in plentiful supply, and the 
price advanced 31%4c. Quotations, Oct. 
20: No. 2 northern $1.23 bu, c.if., bay 
ports; No. 3, $1.17. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 20, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 22, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 373%,@40%c, 38%4@ 
404%,c; No. 2 rye, 9334c@$1.00%, 9314.@ 
981,c; barley, 50@68c, 51@68c. 

Duluth.—Receipts of oats were light 
last week, as were offerings. Hardly 
any demand, except for the feeding type, 
appeared. Ample supplies of other 
cheaper feeding stock are affecting the 
oats market. Discount for spot No. 8 
white widened 1@1%,4c, and was quoted 
on Oct. 20 at 4@5c under Chicago De- 
cember, closing at 87%,@38%c. Off- 
grade barley sold slowly, while choice 
malting was absorbed readily. Some 
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especially good cars brought a little bet- 
ter than the quoted top price, which was 
shaded lc, but restored at the close. 
Both in and out movements were liberal. 
Closing range, Oct. 20, 51@59c. Top 
quality rye, free from ergot, was in de- 
mand, In some cases severe discounts 
were taken to sell heavily affected cars. 
Receipts and cash offerings were lighter, 
and business smaller. 


Chicago.—Cash oats were practically 
unchanged and steady last week, with a 
fair demand. On Oct. 20 No. 2 white 
were quoted at 441,@45c bu, No. 3 white 
42@43Y,c, and No. 4 white 394,@4lc. 
Cash rye was steady, and the light of- 
ferings were picked up readily. There 
were fair receipts from outside markets, 
but these went mostly to mills and ele- 
vators. No. 2 was quoted at $1.03 bu. 


Milwaukee—Cash rye declined last 
week, and closed 2%c bu below the pre- 
vious one. Barley was 2c up to 2c off, 
and oats were %c bu higher. There was 
a good demand for choice grades of all 
grains. Choice dry rye is especially 
wanted, and the malting interests are 
active for good barley. Offerings of rye 
were heavier, and those of barley and 
oats were good. Receipts of barley to- 
taled 312 cars, against 377 the previous 
week and 165 last year. Oats offerings 
were 109 cars, compared with 109 the 
previous week and 102 a year ago. Rye 
receipts totaled 111 cars, against 72 the 
previous week and 5 a year ago. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: No. 2 rye, $1.0444@1.061%% 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 42@43c; malting 
barley, 60@74c. 


Indianapolis.—The price of oats was 
forced upward last week. Demand was 
good and offerings rather light. Farm- 
ers are hoiding off as long as possible 
before marketing, though most of them 
need ready money. Indiana oats seem 
to be of good quality. Quotations, Oct. 
20: No. 2 white oats, 40@4lc bu; No. 
3 white, 3812@39%4c. 


Buffalo—Some improvement in de- 
mand resulted in better prices for spot 
oats last week. No immediate change in 
the situation is looked for. Some 80,000 
bus were sent forward from upper lake 
ports to Buffalo, and 213,400 were re- 
ceived by rail. Nominal closing quota- 
tions, Philadelphia basis: No. 2 whites, 
54c bu; No. 3 whites, 514,@52%4c; No. 
4 whites, 4914@50%4c. Demand for barley 
was very quiet. Some cars held on track 
quiet last week. Some cars held on track 
for several days had to be sold at a 
sacrifice. Receipts were light, only 2,- 
167,938 bus by lake and 21,000 by rail. 
Nominal closing quotations, Philadelphia 
basis: No. 2 barley, 76c bu; No. 3, 72@ 
74c, No. 4 68@70c. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 20: No. 
2 white, domestic, 521,@53',c bu; No. 8 
white, domestic, 50@511,c. 


San Francisco.—Barley remained. at a 
standstill last week, farmers not being 
inclined to sell at present offers. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 19, basis 100’s, sacked, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: feed, $1.65; grad- 
ing, $1.70; shipping grades, $1.75. Oats 
were firm, although not active, with of- 
ferings light. Quotations, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.95; seed, $2.40. 


Winnipeg.—Barley was the most ac- 
tive of the coarse grains last week. Some 
export business was done, but the bulk of 
the buying in the October appeared to 
be the lifting of hedges. Prices in- 
creased a little. Rye showed no im- 
provement, and quotations in the near-by 
month declined sharply. A little low 
grade cash rye changed hands. Domes- 
tic demand for oats was good, but busi- 
ness was curtailed by the high premiums 
asked for certain grades. Quotations, 
Oct. 20: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
5414c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
70%c; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 99c, 
—basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—All Ontario coarse grains 
were slow last week, but there was a fair 
business done in western oats. Barley 
advanced 8c and rye 5c, while Ontario 
oats declined 2c and western oats Ic. 
Quotations, Oct. 20: Ontario oats 48@52c 
bu, car lots, country points, a 
freights; barley, 68@72c; rye, $1.10; No. 
83 Canadian western oats 62c, track, bay 
ports; No. 2 feeds, 56c. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS — 





Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 


Chicago 
March 
121% 
120% 
120% 
120 
118% 
117% 


Kansas City 
May 
117% 
117 
116% 
116% 
114% 
114% 


Seattle 


Dec 


..114 121% Oct. 
- 113% 120% #£=Oct. 


- 113 120 


Winnipeg 
Oct. Dec. 
120% 119% 
119% 118% 
118% 117% 
118% 117% 
116% 116% 
116% 116% 
Liverpool 
. Dec. 
135% 135% 
136% 136% 
136% 135% 
135% 
134 
133% 


CORN 


83% 
OATS 
Chicago 
March 
43% 
44 
44% 
44% 
43% 
44% 
RYE 
Chicago 
3. March 
104% 
104% 
104% 
103% 
103 
103 


FLAXSEED 


Oct 22. 


Minneapolis 
Dec. May 
112% 118% 

117% 
117% 
117% 
115% 
115% 


- Louis 
May 
123% 
122% 


Oct. . 
19.. 112% 119% 
20.. 111% 118% 
- 110% 118 
Dulath durum 
Dec. 
190" 102% 
98% 101% 
981% 101 
98% 101 
98 100% 
98% 100% 
Buenos Aires 
Nov. Feb. 
116% 117% 
116% 117% 
116% 117% 
116% 116% 


Minneapolis 
ec, May 
39% 42 
39% 
39% 
39% 
39% 
39% 


Minneapolis 
Dec. May 
96% 101 
96% 101 
95% 100% 
95% 


5% 





Spring Wheat by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 spring wheat acreage and production, 


based on condition Oct. 


the final production figures for 1927, 


compared with 
and 


giving the five-year average 1923-27 (000’s 


omitted): 


DURUM 


Acres -— 
1928 
Minnesota .... 306 
North Dakota. 4,633 
South Dakota.. 1,193 
Montana 15 


1928 
4,896 
66,715 
13,004 
270 300 


Bushels 
1927 1923-27 
3,538 2,800 
55,916 43,329 
16,401 





Totals 6,147 


84,885 76,155 


OTHER SPRING WHEAT 


Illinois 315 
Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota.. 
Nebraska 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington ... 
Oregon 

Other states .. 185 


5,670 
1,290 
18,473 
74,158 
20,528 
3,330 


2,977 


3,888 
1,426 
14,542 
69,054 


2, 364 





15,478 240,381 243,152 199,680 
TOTAL SPRING WHEAT 


Illinois 315 
Wisconsin .... 60 
Minnesota 1,580 


5,670 
1,290 
23,369 


3,888 
1,426 
18,080 


1,996 
1,127 
24,697 


North Dakota.10,251 140,873 124,970 103,858 


South Dakota.. 
Nebraska 180 
Montana 
Idaho 704 
Wyoming 

Colorado 


3,186 33,532 
3,330 
3,425 63,355 
20,064 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
20, 1928, and Oct. 22, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 

7-American—, ,-—In bond—, 

Oct. 20 Oct. 22 Oct. 20 Oct. 22 

1927 1928 1927 

90,043 12,682 9,098 

2,335 111 560 

19,745 

5,631 

36,000 

Flaxseed .... 3,958 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets on Oct. 20 (figures for 

corresponding date of a year ago are given 

in parentheses): wheat, 7,476,000 (7,103,000) 

bus; rye, 1,783,000 (1,774,000); corn, 3,709,- 

000 (2,196,000); barley, 341,000 (659,000); 
oats, 1,406,000 (937,000). 


2,005 545 
3,207 138 
ere 








FI d—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 8391,195 151 132 7601,973 
Chicago 58 31 oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 506 204 
Buffalo 179 
*Mill receipts not included. 


337 1,302 1,918 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 20, in tons, with comparisons: 
pee) ae, 
928 1927 928 1927 
Minneapolis ... +4 1,062 14, 788 16,218 
Kansas City... 2,000 1,300 4,840 3,820 
Philadelphia .. 200 200 eee eee 
Baltimore .... 771 116 ees 
Milwaukee .... 1 2 2 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Oct. 20: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore . 14 139 4 313 
Boston 27 3 eee 
Buffalo ..... 1,957 352 1,715 
Afloat 8 eee 80 a0 313 
Chicago ... 3,704 1,390 1,231 
Afloat ° eee ese o6e 
Detroit 38 11 33 
Duluth ...24, hee 400 1,333 773 
Galveston .. 9 e088 eee 7 555 
Indianapolis 1,011 1,834 ees vas 
Kan, City. .20,573 80 31 40 
Milwaukee .1,235 409 140 397 
Mpls. 3,128 631 1,283 
New Orleans 955 9 818 
Newp. News 5 ves ee eee 
New York... 297 149 
Fort Worth.4,927 7 36 
139 


Philadelphia 691 190 
Sioux City.. 744 os 34 
St. Joseph.. eee eee eee oat 
St. Louis... 140 
Toledo 13 
Wichita .... ees 1 
Canals 93 eee eee ae 249 
Lakes oes eee 60 





Totals ..129,763 2,146 14,742 4,103 
Last year..85,002 18,609 24,411 2,361 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 6,124,000 bus; rye, 196,- 
000; barley, 309,000. Decreases—Corn, 1,- 
167,000 bus; oats, 247,000. 


8,482 
3,869 





Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 
o——Bushels—_.. 

1926 1927 1928 
12,710 13,364 20,060 
17,974 21,390 26,825 
32,675 43,800 59,130 
21,050 51,740 

7,858 31,435 

4,144 5,977 

6,672 14,476 
32,400 33,032 
55,699 67,719 107,918 


- 12,243 191,182 264,392 350,593 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota.. 
Idaho 

Colorado 
California ..... 


Other states .. 3,584 





U. States .. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 20, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mite. ccoccs 5,017 4,000 1,219 1,710 23,893 16,279 
Kan. City..1,694 2,007 1,633 1,240 20,549 13,799 
Chicago ...1,561 299 347 242 
New York. .1,959 2,437 1,313 1,611 
Philadelphia 25 227 39 = «64 
Baltimore . 916 239 225 = 
Milwaukee... 256 71 13 
Dul.-Sup, ..8,0605,245 7,1146, 102 24, 674 17, 112 
Toledo 262 24 75 «4218 
Buffalo ....8,6383,547 3,698 2,230 14, 102 12, 955 
*Nashville . 732 751 

*Figures for “io days. 


866 1,310 
879 1,384 
3,715 2,508 





Oats—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 513 508 838 6933,128 9,808 
Kansas City.. 46 52 70 247 
Chicago 768 413 6550 i es 
New York.... 130 130 -.- 297 401 
Philadelphia 26 24 22 193 117 
Baltimore .... 24 45 ee 9300 58 
Milwaukee ... 182 204 184 
Duluth-Sup. .. 6 242 ps 
Toledo 1 86 55 
Buffalo 88 
*Nashville ... 

*Figures for 10 days. 





400 1,125 
20 oe ee 

- 2,200 2,453 
525 330 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c— Week ending—, July 1, 1928, to 
a 13 bate 6 Oct. 13,1928 

55,000 

Raneste into " wanes mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o— Week ending——, 

Oct. 13 Oct. 6 
562,000 639,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Oct. 18,1928 
6,483,000 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Oct. 20, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis . 3 8 273 299 ee oo 
Kansas City... 26 192 203 
Chicago 351 297 207 155 ee 
New York .... 404 110 139 420 
Philadelphia . 54 49 44 84 
Baltimore .... 27 12 6 
Milwaukee ... 62 2 8 oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 159 166 217 225 
*Nashville ... oe ee 60 
*Figures for 10 “days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 20, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 58 177 37 97 
Kansas City.. 270 219 229 223 
Chicago 848 2,105 720 464 
New York ... 81 65 ee ee 
Philadelphia . 3 1 4 19 
Baltimore .... 10 6 ee ee 
Milwaukee ... 74 154 28 
Toledo 21 76 4 
Buffalo 105 ee 
*Nashville ... 
*Figures for 10 “days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 272 150 217 41 631 136 
‘Kansas City... 16 429 101 
Chicago 7 5 es T 
New York ... 13 122 203 
Philadelphia ee se 1 a 4 11 
Baltimore .... 2 oe ee + 48 
Milwaukee ... 150 9 12 9 
Duluth-Sup. .. 6571,215 1,228 1,339 1, 333 } 137 
Buffalo 104 #195 49 60 . 444 1,068 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


—EE 
Oct. 13, '28 
179,000 
53,000 
3,688,000 


Wheat to— 
Italy 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 
Other countries 


‘Week ending. 

Oct. 15, '27 
37,000 
1,961,000 
4,636,000 


r July 1 to 
Oct. 13,’°28 Oct. 15, 27 
3,349,000 3,991,000 
4,050,000 20,523,000 
22,583,000 33,922,000 
4,408,000 19,185,000 
4,902,000 3,302,000 





Oct. 6, '28 
380,000 
230,000 

3,660,000 


458,000 








Totals 3,923,000 
Wheat gue United States 


7,488,000 





4,728,000 39,292,000 80,923,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 13, in the 
United States, Canada and the Unitea King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jn 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 15, 
Wheat— Oct. 13 vious week 1927 
United States*... 128,025 +7,092 92,149 
United Statesf... 8,657 +48 4,005 
Canada 134,427 +28,230 46,177 


Totals 266,109 +35,370 142,322 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
—1,700 
——- and United Kingdom 


58,300 


313,709 +33,670 200,622 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals .... 3,585 —2,122 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
24,382 +2,127 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


20,639 


29,070 


c—————United States 
East Pacific 
of Rockies Coast 
40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
+ 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Week ending— 
Oct. 6 120,933,000 
Oct. 13 - 128,025,000 


1928— Totals 


3,609,000 124,542,000 
3,657,000 131,682,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Week ending— 
106,197,000 230,739,000 
:134,457,000 266,109,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and 
visible supply for week ending: 
1928— Week ending— 
July 1 -201,536,000 Oct. 6....280,039,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Oct. 13...313,709,000 
Sept. 1....179,726,000 


1928— 
July 1.... 


49,300,000 
47,600,000 


British 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Oct. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 


Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
° 64 273 21 102 
159 13 82 45 14 


27 1381 22 «164 
112 418 65 122 
Pool Serminaio- 
Sask. No. 5...1,508 1 
Sask. No. _ i 2 oe 
Sask. No. 8...1,360 1 “s 
Wheat No. 1..1,080 5 81 
Wheat No. 2.. 323 o ee 
Private “regu- 
lars”’ 


1,218 5,940 
Other private... 5 6 2 


309 1,490 
1,219 5,942 309 1,490 
792 4,553 301 1,420 
425 1,097 847 1,905 
Week's receipts 19,498 864 2,629 109 300 
Shipments— 


Totals 


11,770 812 1,233 100 229 
7 1 ee 


126 7 
Week’sreceipts 8,834 177 837 14 448 
Shipments— 
-. 955 114 338 
83 11 . 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus 
No. l northern... 854 
. 2 northern. .5,392 
. 3 northern.. 


White spring... 
Winter 
Others 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1928 1927 1928 ge 

Minneapolis . 710 . tow 
Kansas City.., 15 338 
Chicago 6 188 rh 


Utah and Canada, in transit.. *198,000 
Washington ... 
Oregon 


Other states... 365 2,977 5,322 
21,625 $25,266 319,307 259,079 


415,000 
756,000 
76,000 
oan 000 


393,000 
2,830,000 

268,000 

490,000 
26,0 1,000 794,000 
wheat, 348. "000 bus; flour, 27, 900 bbls. 


3,444,000 
28,214,000 
~ 2,461,000 
6,044,000 
4,084,000 


4,306,000 
15,116,000 
1,736,000 
2,738,000 
13,644,000 


New York .... 294 799 209 232 
Philadelphia . SE. 50 2296 2 
Baltimore .... 322 50 380 209 
Milwaukee ... 63 216 277 96 ee a 
Duluth-Sup. .1,3171,119 1,9751,318 773 353 
2,189 855 605 $853,126 952 





ye j 
Totals *Including via Pacific ports: 





, 1928 


Supply 
irns of 
in the 
d King. 
Europe; 
held in 
h com- 


s 
Totals 
Oct. 15, 
ek 1927 
92,140 


le sup- 
low, in 


$< 


Totals 

2,208,000 
7,105,000 
3, 798,000 


1,542,000 
L,682,000 
J. King- 
lom and 
afloat* 

),100,000 
3,400,000 
), 200,000 


),300,000 
1,600,000 


British 


c¢— 
),039,000 
3,709,000 


tocks 
oints on 


“lax Rye 
21 102 
45 14 


2 164 


22 
65 122 


09 1,490 
09 1,490 
01 1,420 
47 1,905 
09 300 


00 229 


. 309 
Bus 

i 
se 
. 953 


. 1,490 


Stocks 

f barley 
for the 
*s omit- 


Stocks 
28 1927 
283 512 
40 329 


09282 
195 2 
380 209 
73 363 
126 952 





Gorn “5 PRODUCTS | 


Atlanta—Though mixed feed demand 
declined last week, mills continued op- 
erating on a better than normal basis in 
the Southeast, and were actively in the 
market for milling corn. Brokers re- 

rted recent bookings of some fair or- 
ders for advance needs, though the bulk 
of the business was for current and near 
future wants, and most orders compara- 
tively small. Movement of corn was 
much heavier than a year ago. Dealer 
demand for corn was only fair. Stocks, 

erally, were low. Quotations, Oct. 19, 
fo.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white western corn, 
with bill, $1.20@1.21 bu, bulk, No. 3 
white $1.19@1.20; No. 2 yellow $1.21@ 
1.22, No. 8 yellow $1.20@1.21. Sacked 
corn prices averaged about 4c bu more. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week, and prices virtually 
unchanged. Most buying was for cur- 
rent or near future requirements. For- 

demand declined, only 1,699 bus 
leaving this port, 1,300 of which went 
to Havana, 250 to Kingston, 100 to Bocas 
del Toro, and 49 to Bluefields. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 18: No. 2 yellow $1.16 bu, 
No. 3 $1.14; No. 2 white $1.16, No. 3 
$1.14 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.18 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.50; standard meal, $2.40; grits, 
$2.50 





St. Lowis.—Corn was higher last week 
Keen competition among local users and 
shippers for the limited supply, stimu- 
lated by low stocks locally, was respon- 
sible. Receipts were 229 cars, against 
192 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Oct. 20: No. 2 corn, $1.05@1.06 bu; No. 
1 yellow $1.06, No. 2 yellow $1.05@1.06, 
No. 8 yellow $1.01, No. 4 yellow 99c, 
No. 5 yellow 97c; No. 1 white $1.06, No. 
2 white $1.06, No. 8 white $1.04. Stand- 
ard meal was quoted at $2.30 and cream 
meal at $2.40 in 100-lb sacks. 

Nashville. — Active demand prevailed 
for corn in the South last week. Ship- 
pers have let their stocks run low on 
account of the new crop being at hand. 
Corn mills have been buying a good deal 
of grain. Market was strong and higher. 
Fair demand prevails for corn meal for 
current needs. Quotations, Oct. 20: corn, 
No, 2 white $1.174%2 bu, No. 3 white 
$1.17%, No. 4 white $1.164%2; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.144%, No. 3 yellow $1.13%2; corn 
meal, degerminated cream, 96-lb bags, 
$2.40 per 100 Ibs. Some new corn has 
moved, price being about 12c below that 
of old, 

Memphis.—Corn meal was very quiet 
last week, jobbers taking but little. A 
few mills were offering new, but buyers 
apparently were afraid of it. New was 
quoted at $4.35@4.45, and old at $4.65 
@4.90. Interior demand was about nor- 
mal, 

Kansas City—Small supplies and a 
good demand for corn lent strength to 
the market last week. The advance was 
not great, as the anticipated arrivals of 
new corn continue to exert a bearish in- 
fluence. While some cars have been re- 
ceived, new corn arrivals are not yet a 
factor. Quotations, Oct. 20: white corn, 
No. 2 98@99c bu, No. 3 97@98c, No. 4 
%@97c; yellow, No. 2 98@98'4c, No. 3 
97@98c, No. 4 96@97c; mixed corn, No. 
941/,@95c, No. 8 934,@94c, No. 4 9214 

93c. 


Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
was slower last week, with sales mostly 
in small quantities. On . 20, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.60 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.60, cream meal $2.60, hom- 
iny $2.60. Cash corn was steady to firm, 
and offerings found ready sale. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at 99c bu, No. 3 mixed 
9c, No. 4 mixed 95@9714c; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.064%@1.07, No. 3 yellow 99c@ 
$1.02, No. 4 yellow 931,c@$1.04, No. 5 
yellow 9114c@$l, No. 6 yellow 90c; No. 
4 white $1.02, No. 5 white 93c. 

Milwaukee—Corn regained last week 
what it had lost in the previous one, and 
closed 8@6c higher. There was a good 
demand, but offerings were not heavy. 
Many growers in this state are going to 
hold their corn this year for feed, be- 
Cause hay and clover crops were so poor. 

mm meal was unchanged, with a fair 
to good trade. Receipts of corn were 57 
Cars, against 27 the week before and 136 


last year. Quotations, Oct. 20: No. 3 
yellow, $1.04@1.05 bu; No. 3 white, $1.04 
@1.05; No. 8 mixed, 98c@$1.03. On 
Oct. 20 corn meal was quoted at $1.75 
@1.80 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis—A good general demand 
for corn is reported, with receipts light, 
but terminal companies free sellers. 
Buying is said to be the best in months. 
No. 2 yellow is quoted strong at 27@28c 
bu over Chicago December; No. 3 yellow, 
15@27c over; No. 4 yellow, 10@28c over; 
No. 5 yellow, 5@19c over. No. 2 mixed 
corn is held at 10@20c over, No. 3 mixed 
at 7@14c over and No. 4 mixed 4@10c 
over. 

The range of No. 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 20 
was 9142c@$1.05; the closing price on 
Oct. 22 was 97c@$1.09. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 23 at 
$4.90@5.10 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.90@5.10. 


Indianapolis —Very little new corn 
reached the market last week. Arrivals 
were very soggy, and prices about 25c 
below old corn. Quotations, Sept. 20: 
No. 8 white 98c@$1.01 bu, No. 4 white 
96@98c; No. 3 yellow 96@98c, No. 4 
yellow 98@95c; No. 3 mixed 84@86c, 
No. 4 mixed 81@83c. 

Evansville—Corn is beginning to move 
in southern Indiana. Farmers are haul- 
ing, necessitating night work at a num- 
ber of mills. Several carloads of yellow 
corn also were received from the West. 
Quotations, Oct. 20: corn, old $1 bu, new 
70c; cream corn meal, $2.80; feed meal, 
$2.25; cracked corn, $2.40; corn bran, $2. 

Baltimore.—Corn prices fluctuated last 
week, with good old stock scarce and 
wanted, and contract grade not quoted. 
Arrivals were only 10,074 bus, all by 
rail. Sales, if any, were not reported, 
although it is believed that something 
was done for export in new crop grain. 
Closing price, Oct. 20, on domestic (old) 
No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.15@1.16 bu, 
or 8c down from the previous week. Cob 
corn (old) was steady and nominal at 
$5.50@5.75 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were firm at last figures, the former at 
$2.85@2.55 and the latter at $2.70@2.85 
per 100 lbs, with the trade holding off 
for lower prices. 


Buffalo—Freer offerings of corn for 
immediate shipment depressed the spot 
market early last week. The change in 
the weather, halting the movement of the 
new crop, resulted in a complete about 
face and the last two days spot corn of 
all grades brought high premiums. 
Stocks of old corn in store are com- 
pletely exhausted. The trade is de- 
pendent upon rail receipts, which, dur- 
ing the past week, were 180,800 bus. No. 
8 yellow sold on Oct. 19 at $1.15@1.17 
bu. Corn meal was in excellent demand, 
some mills running 24 hours a day on 
both export and domestic business. Quo- 
tations were unchanged at $2.65 per 100 
Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Corn ruled firm and 4c 
higher last week, due to scarcity. Busi- 
ness was restricted by the small available 
supply. Quotations, Oct. 20: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.20@1.22 bu; No. 3, $1.18@1.20. 
Corn goods advanced, influenced by the 
upward movement of raw material. De- 
mand was moderate, and offerings light. 
Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meals, 
in 100-lb sacks, were quoted at $3. 


Pittsburgh.—More corn was sold last 
week than for some time. Consumers 
were eager buyers, and insisted on quick 
shipment. Offerings were only moderate. 
Quotations, Oct. 20: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.18@1.14 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.12@1.18; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.80@2.85 in 100-lb sacks. 

San Francisco.— Demand for corn was 
slow and trading light last week. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 19, basis 100 lbs, delivered, 
San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
$2.20, bulk; Egyptian, $2.15, sacked; Cal- 
ifornia milo, $1.80, sacked; eastern No. 2 
milo, $1.72, bulk; Kafir, $1.70, bulk. 

Toronto.—Sales of American corn for 
November-December delivery were good 
last week, but there was no business done 
for immediate shipment, Argentine corn 
being a better buy. he price was 
slightly higher. Quotations, Oct. 20: No. 
3 Kusotionh yellow corn 94c bu, delivered, 
Toronto, December shipment; Argentine, 
$1.09, track, Port Colborne, immediate 
delivery. 
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Milwauwkee.—Rye flour was easier last 
week. Pure white was 50c off to 5c up 
at the close, light and: pure dark were 
5c off, and medium down 5@30c. Buy- 
ers have not come into the market with 
any sizable orders yet, and feel that 
their predictions about lower prices are 
working out. However, mills point to 
the limited supplies of rye both here and 
abroad as evidence that the market can- 
not lose very much strength. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: pure white, $6.45@6.60 
bbl; light, $6.25@6.40; medium, $5.80@ 
5.95; pure dark, $4.55@4.70; meal, $5.10 
@5.25. 


Minneapolis—Local millers report no 
direct inquiry for mill shipment, but fair 
buying daily in 5- and 10-bbl lots, ex- 
warehouse. Bakers are unwilling to 
contract in advance, because of the com- 
paratively high price of rye flours. A 
few mills are oversold on the darker 
grades. Pure white is held at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
$5.60@5.80 and pure dark $4.25@4.40, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,171 bbls flour, compared with 
13,266, made by five mills, in the  pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—Demand for rye flour was 
inactive last week. The high prices were 
not conducive to buying, but shipping 
directions were fair and improving. The 
local output totaled 7,621 bbls against 
6,669 in the preceding week. Mill asking 
prices, Oct. 20: patent white, $6.35@6.50 
bbl, jute; medium, $5.75@6; dark, $4.50 
@5. 








Duluth—tThere was little buying of 
rye flour last week, with no anxiety 
shown by buyers to enter into new com- 
mitments. Quotations, Oct. 20, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.50 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.85; No. 3 dark, 
$4.60; No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, 
$5.25. 


Indianapolis —Cash rye declined last 
week, and demand for rye flour slumped. 
Buyers seemed to feel that the bottom 
has not yet been reached. Mills were 
producing only sufficient to take care of 
current needs. Quotations, Oct. 20: pure 
white, $6.30@6.60 bbl; pure medium, 
$5.75@6; pure dark, $4.50@4.75. 

St. Louis—Mill quotations on rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Oct. 20: pure white patent, $6.80 
bbl; medium, $6.15; pure dark, $4.90; 
rye meal, $5.50. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour quotations were 
variable last week, with the tendency of 
the market downward. The range of 
asking prices, Oct. 20, for top patent 
was $6.90@7.10 bbl, straight $6.05@6.50 
and dark $4.75@5.25, all basis cotton. A 
little mixed car business was done in top 
patent at $6.90 and dark rye at $5.10, 
cotton, but most buyers refused to con- 
sider anything at current rates. One 
mill, which has been steering the trade 
right on rye flour for some time, now 
suggests straight rye and spring clear 
as a cheap and satisfactory blend to be 
used under existing conditions. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: top patent $6.75@7 bbl, 
straight $6@6.25 and dark $4.75@5, in 
cotton. 

Seattle—A good demand continued 
last week for soft white milling wheat, 
for Big Bend blue-stem and for export 
wheat, but there was little selling in the 
country. Quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, 30 days’ shipment, Oct. 19: soft 
and western white, $1.20 bu; hard winter, 
$1.11; western red, $1.12; northern 
spring, $1.10; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.48. 

Atlanta.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week. Some orders for current or near 
future wants were placed, with very 
few advance bookings reported. Inquiry 
was below normal for this period, and 
the outlook not promising for the near 
future. Movement of rye flour was 
rather slow. An advance in rye prices 
caused a further increase in rye flour, 
quotations averaging around $7 bbl, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, Oct. 19, for No. 2 dark. 

Buffalo—Rye flour was from un- 
changed to 50c bbl lower last week, and 
production about unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20: white $7.25 bbl, medium 


$7, and dark $5.90@6.50, f.o.b., Buffalo; 
Rochester, 20c bbl more. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales were 
light last week, none of the larger con- 
sumers being in the market. Shipping 
directions were improved. Jobbers’ quo- 
tations, Oct. 20: pure white $6.25@6.75 
bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark $4.50@ 
4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour was quiet and 
easier last week, influenced by the down- 
ward movement of raw material. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 20, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, 
$6.90@7.25 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; dark, 
$5@5.50. 


New York.—Rye flour was very quiet 
last week, buyers showing little interest. 
Quotation on white patent, in jutes, on 
Oct. 19, was $6.65@7 bbl. 

ol] 
DECEMBER RYE SITUATION BETTER 

The situation of December rye in the 
Chicago market is not as acute as it 
has been, because of increasing stocks, 
states the rye review for Oct. 17, issued 
by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis. While still badly oversold, sales 
for December delivery on Oct. 13 were 
only nine times the current contract 
stock, whereas two weeks previous, the 
outstanding sales were over 88 times the 
store stock. Sixty pounds of December 
rye were worth on Oct. 19 within 7c of 
the price of 60 Ibs December wheat. 
The government reports that 19 Euro- . 
pean countries, together with the United 
States and Canada, have produced 50,- 
000,000 bus more rye than last year. 
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Minneapolis.—Activity in linseed meal 
increased last week, and shipping direc- 
tions continued to come in in volume. 
Quotation, Oct. 22, $56.50 ton. The ex- 
port market was fairly active, with cake 
priced at $49 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth 





Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 16...$2.24 2.22% 2.25 2.22% 2.24 
Oct. 17... 2.22% 2.22 2.23% 2.21% 2.22% 
Oct." 18... 2.22% 2.22 2.22% 2.20% 2.22 
Oct. 19... 2.24% 2.24% 2.26% 2.24% 2.25% 
Oct. 20... 2.25 2.24% 2.25% 2.23% 2.24% 
Oct. 22... 2.26% 2.25% 2.26% 2.24% 2.25% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Oct, 20, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis 6,188 7,278 1,317 1,000 
Duluth ....... 2,178 3,389 993 1,976 
ee 8,366 10,667 2,310 2,976 


Duluth—Heavy receipts of flaxseed 
had their effect on the cash premium last 
week, the top range on No. 1 spot being 
lowered 8c, and closing October price 
to 4c over. Elevators took over ordi- 
nary and heavy dockage cars, while 
crushers wanted only the best obtain- 
able. Futures recorded a wide price 
fluctuation. At the close, Oct. 20, the 
October showed 4%c and November 4%c 
loss, as against 114%4c and 1%c for the 
December and May. A large volume of 
business was transacted. Stocks in- 
creased 585,000 bus for the week, and 
reached 1,302,000. 


Winnipeg—An excellent demand ex- 
isted for both linseed cake and meal last 
week, and prices were advanced $2. 
Some mills reported more orders than 
they could fill. Quotations, Oct. 20: oil 
cake, in bags, $46 ton; meal, $48. Crush- 
ers were moderate buyers of flaxseed, 
but Winnipeg remained largely under 
the influence of Duluth, where weakness 
carried the market to sharply lower lev- 
els. Offerings continued light. Fluctua- 
tion in flax was very wide, with fairly 
good trading reported from Duluth. No. 
1 northwestern closed at $1.9014 bu, Oct. 
20, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

Toronto.Demand for linseed meal 
did not vary much from a week ago. 
Business was fairly good, and prices 
$2.50 higher. On Oct. 20, in secondhand 
bags, it was quoted at $54.50 ton, f.o.b., 
mill points. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal was very 
strong last week, and closed $1.50@2 
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FORMS FOR USE IN COMPILING BAKESHOP PRODUCTION RECORDS 





Name 
Dough Mixer 


DAILY 








Room 
Temp 
7 


Kind Tome 


ii 
and 


ONE of the most important steps toward proper control of bakeshop pro- 
duction is the use of suitable records. 





Water 
Temp. | Temp. 































Time Time Total We of 
Start | Out of | Mixing 
Mixer] Mixer Tune 





Ferm. | Time 
ime of | of First 
Sponge | Puech 












Temp 








Sponge Punch 














NOTE: Record all unusual behavior. 















A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking 


department of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, dealt with this and 
other phases of ia bakery foreman’s problems in an article appearing on pages 


Dough Room Program 


Temp |, | Temp. | Te | Temp 











Time 
to 
Beach 






Punch 


Daily Production Report 






Date. 


$F 





| | 
Pounds ot. | Total Coat 
TEAS Bs 





] <<) eee 
|| Pownde | Bate | Total Cost 





ee _||_Indirect Ingredients Used i 7 





Coal 
Coke 





= __{._ 7 
+_____|_____}|_Trough and Pan Grease | 
Machine Oil and Grease i| | 


a a  . 


ee meee eee 


’ —=—— 
{] T 














































































Caraway Seed 8 Ae 
nT 
Pounds of Baked Units nee mame 
Fermentation Loss Lbs. | ai 
Fermentation Loss SO_C«* - 
Scaling Loss or Gain Lbs. | = 
Scaling Loss or Gain % — 
Pan and Trough Grease Lbs. ' 

Pan and Trough Grease % | 

Dusting Flour Lbs. | 

Dusting Flour % 

Oven Cripples 


Production per Man per Hour 

















"|" Sere: —Seotew —_______j__ 
= Fee ee Total Material Cost per Loaf + Yat, 
. NR et Less ocael Number.of Producing Labor | 












1226 and 1227 of the Sept. 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller and American 


Baker. Supplementing Mr. Gerhard’s article is the above illustration, which shows 
production record forms that have been proved suitable for the use of the 


average baker. 





higher. There was some resale stuff in 
the market being sold at slightly below 
the asking prices of crushers. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 20, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $57@ 
57.50 ton. 


Kansas City.—There was an exception- 
ally strong tone to the local linseed meal 
market last week. Offerings were light, 
and there was a very good demand. 
Prices were sharply higher. Quotation, 
Oct. 20, $59.30 ton, with resellers only 
slightly below this figure. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal was very 
strong last week, and demand active. 
Offering from mills were restricted. All 
are said to be sold up for October, and 
some for November. On Oct. 20 it was 
quoted at $57.50 ton, Chicago. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal prices advanced 
last week. Sales were moderate. Quo- 
tations, car lots, Oct. 19: 34 per cent 


protein, fine $59.10 ton, pea size $60.10, 
ton lots $4 more, 


Pittsburgh.—Only light sales of linseed 
oil were made last week. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotation, Oct. 20, $58.20 
ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal was very ac- 
tive last week, demand excellent and the 
market remarkably strong. Prices ad- 
vanced $1, and at the close 34 per cent 
was quoted at $55 ton, prompt, and $56 
for December shipment. There are no 
offerings of either 32 or 33 per cent on 
the market. 

oo > 


OGDEN MILL TO BUILD WAREHOUSE 


Ocpen, Utan.—With a view to in- 
creasing the capacity of its Ogden plant, 
the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., will begin the construction of a 


new flour and feed warehouse. Two 
stories in height, the building will have 
a ground area of 54x172, with 14-foot 
platforms, and will provide new offices 
for the company. Contract for the 
structure was awarded to C. F. Dinsmore 
& Co., builders of additions to three 
Ogden mills and elevators. When the 
warehouse is completed, mill space which 
has been utilized for warehouse purposes 
can be vacated, giving opportunity to 
double the present capacity of 725 bbls 
white and 200 whole wheat flour. 


ed 


AUSTRALIA FORTIFIES MARKETS 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta.—Although ship- 
ments of American flour to Java and 
adjacent ports have not been very large 
for some time, Australian millers are 
awake to the possibility of the develop- 


ment of that trade and are extremely 
anxious to be placed in a position which 
will enable them to meet the competition. 
At present the freight rates on flour 
leave no great margin of profit for mill- 
ers who, accordingly, have been confer- 
ring with the over-sea shipping com- 
panies. Apparently, the shipowners are 
as desirous as the millers of maintaining 
and advancing Australian interests in 
the quarter indicated. New large steam- 
ships have been provided lately, and a 
promise has been given that not only will 
excessive rates be eschewed on Austra- 
lian flour and other products for which 
there are openings in the East, but, if 
the American competition in the flour 
trade should become serious, the position 
will be met, even should it necessitate 
running the vessels at a loss for a time. 


Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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A Milwaukee physician had just moved 
into his new home. He and his wife had 
lived there about two weeks when one 
day he inquired, “Dear, hasn’t the laun- 
dry come, yet? I need some shirts.” 

‘My dear,” she replied, “I haven’t 
gen your laundry. Where did you put 


” 

vRight here, down the laundry chute,” 
he answe 

“That isn’t the laundry chute,” she 
exclaimed. “It’s the incinerator!”— 


Bagology. * # 


"ARD ON ’OOFS 

An English groomsman, with a strong 
cockney accent, in explaining the diffi- 
culty in keeping the hoofs of riding 
horses in good condition now that so 
many highways are paved, described the 
situation as follows: 

“It’s not the weight that ’urts, but it’s 
the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard 
‘ighways as wears ’em down.” 

* #* 


And this is the headline a Memphis, 
Tem, newspaper carried about the 
world’s champion heavyweight fighter: 

HONEYMOONERS DAILY SAILING GAILY 

ON VENETIAN GONDOLAS 
W. G. M., Jr. 
a * 

Judge: “So you weren’t doing anything 
when arrested ?” 

Rastus: “No, sah. Ah was jest walk- 
ing along down de street and singing a 
little song when dis big Irish policeman 
come along and started to beat me up.” 

Judge: “What were you singing?” 

Rastus: “Just a little song called ‘Ire- 
land must be heaven, ’cause mah mothah 
came from theah.’”—Bagology. 

* #* 


Mrs. Gleeson (at seaside concert): 
a quite a large repertoire, hasn’t 
she? 


Gleeson: “Yes, and: that dress makes 
it look all the worse.”—Answers. 
* * 


HERE’S A PUZZLE 
“Why do you weep over the sorrows 
of people in whom you have no interest, 
when you go to the theater?” asked the 
man 


“I don’t know,” replied the woman. 
“Why do you cheer wildly when a man 
with whom you are not acquainted slides 
into second base?”—Washington Star. 

* #*# 

A policeman brought in a Negro wom- 
a. The desk sergeant scowled and 
roared at her: 

“Liza, you’ve been brought in for in- 
toxication.” 

“Dat’s fine!” beamed Liza. 
can start right now!”—Los 
Times. 


“Boy, you 
Angeles 


AT THE CONVENTION 


Hotel Guest (in response to knock on 
door): “Who’s there?” 

Voice Outside: “A message from a 
friend in another room, sir.” 

Hotel Guest: “Well, put it under the 
oor,” 

Voice: “Can’t do it, sir—I’d spill it.” 
—Brickbats 


* #* 


“He claims his wife was intractable, 
your lordship, so he beat her into sub- 
Jection with a golf club.” 

In how many strokes?” asked the 
judge—New York Herald 

* #* 

A train traveling through a middle 
Western rural district reached a small 
hems according to its schedule, at 1:58 

the morning, and departed at 2:02. 
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A prospective passenger approached the 
station agent one night and asked him 
how long the train remained there. 

“From two to two to two two,” quick- 
ly replied the agent. 

W. G. M., Jr. 
7” * 

The minister called at the Jones’s 
home one Sunday afternoon, and little 
Willie answered the bell. 

“Pa ain’t home,” he announced. 
went over to the golf club.” 

The minister's brow darkened, and 
Willie hastened to explain: “Oh, he ain’t 
gonna play any golf. Not on Sunday. 
He just went over for a few highballs 
and a little stud poker!”"—Wall Street 
Journal, 


“He 


* +. 
To settle a bet, who is the Democratic 
nominee for President? The Herald 


Tribune sticks to the story that it is 


Boss Tweed, Heflin says the Pope, and 
Mrs. Willebrandt goes way back to 
Bacchus.—New Yorker. 

” * 


STEEPING THE SABBATH 

Mother: “Johnny, what are you do- 
ing?” 

Johnny (from below): “Helping daddy 
stir the mash.” 

Mother: “Come upstairs this minute; 
it’s time to get dressed for Sunday 
school.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 

* * 


Little Johnny: “Look at that rhinoc- 
eros.” 

Little Willie: “That ain’t no rhinocer- 
os; that’s a hippopotamus. Can’t you 
see it ain’t got no radiator cap?”—Judge. 


PPP PP PPP PoP PoP Por 


A New Light on the Agricultural Problem 


From The Executive’s Magazine 


GRICULTURE is simply overpro- 
duced. This is our conclusion after 
reading a recent article on popula- 

tion and agriculture by O. E. Baker, of 
the Department of Agriculture. It was 
in 1921 and 1922 that The Executive’s 
Magazine in a series of articles focused 
the notice of economists and observers 
on, the overdevelopment of American 
industry. This overdevelopment has 
thrown the sales manager into a lime- 
light which he would be glad not to 
occupy. It has increased distribution 
expense, put the seller at the mercy of 
the buyer, and cut profits to the bone. 
We have been struggling with it in in- 
dustry for at least six years in an acute 
form, and it had been evident in many 
lines before that time. 

The absence of any accurate way to 
measure agricultural production has up 
until the present prevented us from see- 
ing that the farmer is simply suffering 
from the same disease. Production of 
poultry products, sale of meat products 
off the farm, and the immensely lucra- 
tive sale of dairy products has until now 
gone almost unnoticed among farm econ- 
omists. 

The Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, has just completed an index of 
farm production which takes all factors 
of farm revenue into account. As a re- 
sult we learn that in the five years be- 
tween 1922 and 1926 agricultural pro- 
duction increased 14 per cent, whereas 
population increased less than 9 per cent. 
The wonderful progress made in agri- 
cultural machinery is one of the reasons 
for this change. Less easily measurable 
betterments in methods are another rea- 
son. More productive live stock has 
brought about a decrease in the number 
of live stock; the tractor has brought 
about a decrease in the number of horses. 

Where has the purchasing power of 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


THE old grist mill has gone the 

way of the oxcart and the cra- 
dle scythe in the progress of 
American: food production, but 
survivors of the era can recall the 
glamour surrounding the event of 
Going to the Mill in the Old Days, 
the subject of this week’s cover 
design. Near-by farmers came 
frequently to mill, bringing a bag 
or two at a time, but others cov- 
ered a longer distance only once 
a year, bringing enough wheat so 
that the flour received would last 
until the next crop was harvested, 
and it was not an infrequent oc- 
currence to be forced to “wait in 
turn” for days. George Edmund 
Graves, the artist, was on the staff 
of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker for 43 years prior 
to his death in 1926. By virtue of 
his championship of halftone il- 
lustrating, he gained the sobriquet 
of “The Daddy of the Halftone,” 
and was instrumental in develop- 
ing the use of that type of en- 


graving. 














the farmer gone? It has gone into the 
till of the petroleum companies to pay 
for gasoline and kerosene that run trac- 
tors which replace horses that formerly 
ate corn; it has gone to the companies 
making tractors; it has gone to the auto- 
mobile companies instead of to the horse 
raisers. It has gone to the electrical 
equipment industry for motors which do 
the work formerly performed by crop- 
fed animals. 

We can only conclude that this wide- 
spread and painful readjustment in ag- 
riculture will probably proceed along 
lines somewhat similar to that which 
business is following, involving consolida- 
tions, mergers, large scale operations, 
large scale distribution—accomplished in 
many cases at the expense of intense dis- 
comfort to the individual small operator. 





Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALES MANAGER 


for feed department of milling con- 
cern. On application furnish refer- 
ences and experience in feed busi- 
Address 1768, North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


ness, care 





WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST 
Capable of operating laboratory in 
our mill analyzing in detail wheats, 
salary, $45 per 
Kindly furnish ref- 
erences with application. The Con- 
tinental Milling Co., 327 South Han- 
over St., Baltimore, Md. 


flours and feeds; 
week to start. 


. 
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ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories avatiable; 
state sales experience. Address Feed 
Salesman, care Northwestern Miller,: 166 
West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SITUATION WANTED AS ACCOUNTANT, 
office manager or grain buyer; have had 
15 years’ experience representative mills 
Southwest. Address 549, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FEED MILL OPERATOR 
—Can superintend milling and do own 
machine work and upkeep on electric, 
diesel or diesel-electric drive; now steadi- 
ly employed but desires change. Address 
_ care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN DESIRES 
connection with reliable mill; over 15 
years’ experience in this part of country; 
has a broad acquaintance with representa- 
tive buyers; highest references. Address 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 36; 
excellent references. Address 533, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A STRICTLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman, good record, desires position to 
represent quality northern or southwest- 
ern mill in Pennsylvania or elsewhere; 
services now available, references and 
bond. Address “Salesman,” care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York. 





SUCCESSFUL YOUNG HEAD MILLER 
can increase your profits to the extent 
that his services cost you nothing; 20 
years of scientific milling and _ study, 
backed by a clean-cut record and hustle; 
consider salary, percentage or interest; 
give personal interview; large or small 
plant; progressive. Address 1776, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE AT ONCE — BUSINESS 
analyst as manager of mill requiring hon- 
est, reliable executive; have had 18 years’ 
experience in flour milling and wholesale 
grocery; have initiative, energy, personal- 
ity, system, and believe can get and keep 
business on paying basis; would be will- 
ing come on salary and percentage of net 
profit. Address 1771, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CAPABLE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE IS 
open for engagement as general manager 
of flour or grain milling business, Pacific 
Coast region or elsewhere; would consider 
any other responsible position where re- 
liability and intelligence, coupled with 
general all-around business efficiency, 
would be appreciated; inquiries solicited. 
Address Executive, care Northwestern 
Miller, 649 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








ALL OR HALF INTEREST IN FIRST 
class flour, corn or feed mill; good wheat 
at mill door; feed grinding pays the way; 
under doctor’s care for a year; must sell. 
A. E. Conard, Kellogg, Iowa. 





OLD ESTABLISHED’ GOING 100-BBL 
modern mill, oil power; Pennsylvania 
R. R. siding; large grain storage, 150,000; 
eastern Pennsylvania; population center; 
also jobbing western flour and feed. Ad- 
dress 1773, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


See the new 
cylinder truck 
6 ‘BROTHERS 





Two TON HEAVY ‘DUTY 
FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(*s=2) 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak” is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 


To the Baking Trade SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 












Manufacturing a Complete Line of 





E are still making our “MELLOW 







CREAM” Cake Flour identical in Flours for the Particular Baker 
character and quality with previous years. 
We have no intention of altering “MELLOW WILLIAM TELL’S 






CREAM” in any particular, despite the dif- 
ficult conditions existing this year. Master Bread Flour 


The same high and distinctive quality of 


“MELLOW CREAM” remains unchanged, Master Pie Cr ust F lour 


and will continue unchanged. 


We have a special clientele on “MELLOW Master Cake Flour 


Cream” Cake Flour who want no change 
made in it, and who are willing to pay Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 






























the price for the pure quill. ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
We feel that there are others in the trade cated on direct line between best wheat 
who should be interested in “MELLOW section and the flour markets, giving you 


CREAM” this year. advantage of lowest possible freights. 


Write us for prices on “MELLOW CREAM” 


Caius He Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 
Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
Operating Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio sonal Interest and Attention. 


Main Office - TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


Bakers— Gwinn Milling Co. rn Ohio Soft Wheat 


‘ r MIXED CARS 
When comparing Spring 



































; : Sorr Winter Wueat Four 
Wheat Shee ee Millers of soft, hard winter, Flour 
e be and spring wheat flours Red Ball Patent Old Homestead i eae min we 
BULL DOG Self-rising flour 
for your standard Mixed cars of flour, feed ie Specteliond Laboratory? 
ice for ers 
and corn goods Grain Dealers Bakers THE 
Made by : Lee wen examen ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
The Fairchild Milling Company Calieibee Clio , eS ea Domestic and Export 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 4 ee nieUa Ono TROY OHIO 
Hardesty Milling Co. The Williams Bros. Co. America’s Tue American Miutter and Tue Nort- 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. WEsTERN Mutter, both established in 1873 
Quality Millers for Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour are the two oldest flour milling periodi- 
Over Half a Century All our sheas is grown pon PA hensening Two Oldest cals in America which have enjoyed a 
4 = continuous existence to the present time 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO ers at elevators we own and operate. Millin g Journ als a an me ng" » 
e American er, monthly, is the na- 


tion’s recognized authority on the science, 
art and practice of grain grinding. 





. The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade 

Ledisi CO. hag Emery Thierwechter news, from the wheatfield to the four and bread consumer. 
Shippers Flour Choice . OAK HARBOR, OHIO To ether these two publications cover the entire field of flour 

of Winter Wheat Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours milling, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 
MARSILLON, O8IO Secerege one Caieges of Seams The regular subscription rate is $2 a year for The American 
Write for samples and prices ae Miller and $8 a year for The Northwestern Miller, but because 





they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers 
have agreed to offer them jointly at the special price of 








MAS-SOTA Spring P: Fi e 

MAR SOTA, Serine Ptves Pose STORAGE 2 ai lol 

ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars IN Send your combined subscription order for 12 issues of The 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty TRANSIT American Miller and 52 issues of The Northwestern Miller to 
The Buckeye Cereal Co. oa unresers Waktu co. The American Miller, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 














MASSILLON, OHIO Buffalo, N. Y. or to The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


















